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Is the preceding Volume the Editor of Taz 
POLITICIAN” $ Grup has attempted to give the 
efnce or forms of different Governments, and, 
as far as could be done, conſiſtent with the ge- 
neral deſign of this work, to aſcertain our MIXED 
Fox of Government. 


In theſe we are not to conſider, whence power 
is derived; but the a&s of Legillation: not what 
conſtitutes a Government ; but what are the emana- 
tions of eftabliſhed Forms. 


The writer of Taz PoLrmictan's Cxxxo wiſhes 
the reader carefully to diſcriminate between As | 
A2 of 


by 


of Legifiation and Forms of Government. — Thus a 
chancellor may be cortupt, a (particular jury may 
be prejudiced, a miniſter improvident, a commander 
indiſcreet ; nevertheleſs theſe offices or forms are 
as much a hes of admiration as before. 


As, on the one * all parties have approved 
our MIXED Fox of Government, and here our po- 
litical knowledge was reduced to a ſeience; Z ſo on 
the other hand, as che profiical part muſt depend 
much upon circumſtances, we ſee opened a a wide 
and endleſs field for diſputation. | 


* 


Some general maxims, however, concerning 
COMMERCE, TREATIES, TAXES, WAR, &c. are at- 
tempted, and hereafter theſe ſeveral ſections may 
be better filled up by ſome enlightened politician, 
whom the Editor wiſhes the lau? morive, That has 
guided him in this Works bias to TruTH, 
8 | ROY 
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V 


rather than to any prevailing party, and the 
heartfelt pleaſure of beſtowing the rRorirs on 
perſons deſerving of the firſt conſideration; it 
being intended that the profits of this work ſhould 
go to the fund for the relief of the widows and 


orphan children of thoſe brave men, who may 
die fighting for their king and country, during 


this war, againſt an ambitious power, that wiſhes 
to overſtride all Europe. 
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SECT. I. 
OF THE BALANCE OF POWER. 


Ir is a queſtion, whether the idea of THE BALANCE 
or POWER be owing entirely to modern policy, or whe- 
ther the phraſe only has been invented in theſe latter ages? 
It is certain, that XENoPHoN®, in his Inſtitution of 
Cyrus, repreſents the combination of the AsaTIC 
powers to have ariſen from a jealouſy of the increaſing 
force of the MEDEs and PerSIans; and though that 
elegant compoſition ſhould be ſuppoſed altogether a ro- 
mance, this ſentiment, aſcribed by the author to the 
eaſtern princes, is at leaſt a proof of the prevailing notion 
of ancient times. : 
In all the politics of GR REE, the anxiety, with re- 
. gard to the balance of power, is apparent, and is expreſsly 
pointed out to us, even by the ancient hiſtorians. 

Taveypipss f repreſents the league, which was form- 


® Lib. i. 1 Lb 
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ed againſt Athens, and which produced the Peloponne/ian 
war, as entirely owing to this principle.—And after the 
decline of Athens, when the Thebans and Lacedemonians 


difputed for ſovereignty, we find, that the Athenians (as 


well as many other republics) always threw. themſelves 
into the lighter ſcale, and endeavoured to preſerve the ba- 
lance. —They ſupported Thebes againſt Sparta, till the 
great victory gained by EpaMINoNDAs at Leuctra; after 
which they immediately went over to the conquered 
from generolity, as they pretended, but, in reality, from 
their jealouſy of the conquerors *. 

Whoever will read DemosTHENEs's oration for the 
Megalopolitans, may ſee the utmoſt refinements on this 
principle, that ever entered into the head of a VeNne- 
TIAN or ENGLISH ſpeculatiſt, and upon the firſt rife of 
the Macedonian power, this orator immediately diſcover- 
ed the danger, ſounded the alarm through all Greece, 
and at laſt aſſembled that confederacy under the banners 


of Athens, which fought the great and deciſive battle of 


Chaeronea. ; 
It is true, the Grecian wars are regarded by hiſto- | 
rians as wars of emulation rather than of politics; and each 


* Xzvxors. Hiſt. Gu Ac. lib. vi. & vii. 


ſtate 
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ate ſeems to have had more in view the honour of lead- 
ing the reſt, than any well- grounded hopes of authority 
and dominion.—If we conſider, indeed, the ſinall um- 
ber of inbabitants in any one republic, compared to the 
whole, the great difficulty of Yorming ſieges in thoſe 
times, and the extraordinary bravery and diſcipline of 


every freeman among that people; we ſhall con- 


clude, that the balance of power was, of itſelf, ſufficient- 
ly ſecured in GRE EO, and needed not to have been 
guarded with that caution which may be requiſite in 
other ages. But whether to aſcribe the /h;/ting of /ides 


in all the GrecIAn republics to jealous emulation or cau- 


tious politics, the effects were alike, and every prevailing 


power was ſure to meet with a confederacy againſt it, 


and that often compoſed of its former friends and allies. 
The fame principle, call it envy or prudence, which 


produced the OsTRAcIsM of Athens, and PETALISM of 


Syracuſe, and expelled every citizen whoſe fame or po.]ͤ- 


er overtopped the reſt ; the ſame principle, I ſay, natu- 
rally diſcovered itſelf in foreign politics, and ſoon raiſed 
enemies to the leading ſtate, however moderate in the 
exerciſe of its authority. 5 


The Per/ian monarch was really, in his force, a petty . 


prince, compared to the GRECIAN republics; and there- 


i 


# 
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fore it behoved him, from views of ſafety more than 
from emulation, to intereſt himſelf in their quarrels, and 
to ſupport the weaker fide in every conteſt, — This was 
the advice given by ALc1BIaDEs to I1sSaPHERNES®, 
and it prolonged near a century the date of the PeRs1aN 
empire; till the negle& of it for a moment, after the 


firſt appearance of the aſpiring genius of PaiL1e, brought 

that lofty and frail edifice to the ground, with a rapidity 

of which there are few inſtances in the hiſtory of man- 

kind. . 

Tho ſucceſſors of ALEXANDER ſhowed great jealouſy 
of the balance of power ; a jealouſy founded on true po- 
litics and prudence, and which preſerved diſtinct for 
ſeveral ages the partitions made after the death of that 

famous conqueror.— The fortune and ambition of Ax- 
TIGONUS | threatened them anew with a univerſal mo- 

narchy; but their combination, and their victory at 
T1þfus ſaved them. —And in after times, we find, that, 
as the Eaſtern princes conſidered the Greeks and Mace- 
donians as the only real military force, with whom they 
had any intercourſe, they kept always a watchful. eye 
over that part of the world. —The P1oLEeMIEs, in par- 


Tuuvcrp. lib. vii. + Diop. Sic. lib. xx. 
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ticular, ſupported firſt ARaTus and the Achazans, and 


then CLEOMeNES king of Sparta, from no other view 


than as a counterbalance to the Macedonian monarchs, 


For this is the account which PoLyB1vus gives of the 


Egyptian politics x. 


The reaſon, why it is ſuppoſed, that the ancients were 
entirely ignorant of the balance of power, ſeems to be 
drawn from the Roman hiſtory more than the GRE- | 


CIAN; and as the tranſactions of the former are general- 


ly the moſt familiar to us, we have thence formed all our 
concluſions.— It muſt be owned, that the Romans ne- a 


ver met with any ſuch general combination or confede- 


racy againſt them, as might naturally have been expect- 

ed from their rapid conqueſts and declared ambition ; 
but were allowed peaceably to ſubdue their neighbours, one | 
after another, till they extended their dominion over the 
whole known world. — Not to mention the fabulous hiſ- | 


tory of their ITALIC wars; there was, upon HanNi1- 


Ral's invaſion of the Roman ſtate, a remarkable criſis, 
which ought to have called up the attention of all civi- 
lized nations.—It appeared afterwards (nor was it diffi 


* Lib, ii. cap. 57. 
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cult to be obſerved at the time) * that this was a conteſt 


for umverſal empire; and yet no prince or ſtate ſeems to 


have been in the leaſt alarmed about the event or iſſue 
of the quarrel. —PHiL1e of Macedon remained neuter, 
till he ſaw the victories of HAN NIBAL; and then moſt 


- imprudently formed an alliance with the conqueror, up- 


on terms ſtill more imprudent. He ſtipulated, that he 
was to aſſiſt the Carthaginian ſtate in their conqueſt of 
Ttaly; after which they engaged to ſend over forces in- 


to Greece, to aſſiſt him in ſubduing the Grecian common- 


wealths +. 

The Rbodian and Acbacan republics are much cele- 
brated by ancient hiſtorians for their wiſdom and ſound 
policy; yet both of them aſſiſted the Romans in their 
wars againſt PHILIP and Ax riochus.—And what may 
be eſteemed ſtill a ſtronger proof, that this maxim was 


not generally known in thoſe ages ; no ancient author has 
remarked the imprudence of theſe meaſures, nor has even 


blamed that abſurd treaty above mentioned, made by 
PHILIP with the Carthaginians.—Princes and ſtateſmen, 


It was obſerved by ſome, as appears by the ſpecch of AczLavs of 
NaveAcTvuM, in the general congreſs of GRC. See PoLys. lib. v. 
cap. 104- ; | | | 

+ Tir LIvII, lib. iii. cap. 33. 
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in all ages, may, before-hand, be blinded in their reaſon- 
ings with regard to events: but it is ſomewhat extraor- 
dinary, that hiſtorians, afterwards, ſhould not form a 
ſounder judgment of them. | 
MassIn1ssA, ATTALUs, PRUSIAsS, in gratifying their 
private paſſions, were, all of them, the inſtrument of 
the Roman greatne's ; and never ſeem to have ſuſpeCted, - 
that they were forging their own chains, while they 


advanced the conqueſts of their ally.— A ſimple treaty 


and agreement between MassIn1ssA and the Carthagi- 
nians, ſo much required by mutual intereſt, would have 
barred the Romans from all entrance into Africa, _— 
preſerved liberty to mankind. 


The only prince we met with in the Roman hiſtor hs 


who ſeems to have underſtood the balance of power, 1 | 
HiERO king of Syracuſe.— Though the ally of Roux, 


he ſent aſſiſtance to the CA THACIxIAxs, during the 


war of the auxiliaries; Eſfeeming it requiſite,” ſays 
PoLYBIUs®, ©* both in order to retain his dominions in 
Sicily, and to preſerve the Roman friend/hip, that CAR- 
„ THAGE ſhould be ſaſe; left by its fall the remaining 
* power ſhould be able, without contraſt or oppoſition, to 
execute every purpoſe and undertaking. — And here he 


® Lib, i. cap. 83. 
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& ated with great wiſdom and prudence. — For that is ne- 
&« ver, on any account, to be overlooked; nor ought ſuch a 
« force ever to be thrown into one hand, as to incapacitate 
* the neighbouring flates from defending their rights again/ 
4% it.“ Here is the aim of MODERN PoLITICS pointed 


out in expreſs terms. 


In ſhort, the maxim of preſerving the balance of power 


is founded ſo much on common ſenſe and obvious reaſoning, 
that it is impoſſible it could altogether have eſcaped anti- 
quity, where we find in other particulars ſo many 
marks of deep penetration and diſcernment.—lIf it was 
not ſo generally known and acknowledged as at preſent, 
it had, at leaſt, an influence on all the wiſer and more 
experienced princes and politicians, —And indeed, even 
at preſent, however generally known and acknowledged 
among ſpeculative reaſoners, it has not, in practice, an au- 
thority much more extenſive among thoſe who govern 

the world. | 
After the fall of the Roman empire, the form of go- 
vernment, eſtabliſhed by the northern conquerors, inca- 
pacitated them, in a great meaſure, for farther conqueſts, 
and long maintained each Rate in its proper boundaries. 
But when vaſlalage and the feudal militia were aboliſhed, 
mankind were anew alarmed by the danger of univerſal 
I N | monarchy, 


75 


monarchy, from the union of ſo many kingdoms and 
principalities in the perſon of the emperor CHARLES,— 
But the power of the houſe of Auſtria, founded on ex- 
tenſive but divided dominions, and their riches, derived 
chiefly from mines of gold and ſilver, were more likely 
to decay, of themſelves, from internal defects, than to 
overthrow all the bulwarks raifed againſt them. In leſs 
than a century, the force of that violent and haughty 
race was ſhattered, their opulence diſſipated, their ſplen- 
dor eclipſed. — A new power ſucceeded, more formidable to 
the liberties of EuxopE, poſſeſſing all the advantages of 
the former, and labouring under none of its defects; ex- 
cept a ſhare of that ſpirit of bigotry and perſecution, with 
which the houſe of AusTRIA was fo long infatuated. 

In the general wars, maintained againſt this ambitious 
power, BaITAIN has ſtood foreme/? ; and ſhe fill main- 
tains her ſtation.—Be/ide advantages of riches and ſitua- 
tion, her people are animated with ſuch a national ſpirit, and 
are ſo fully ſenſible of the bleſſings of their government, that 
we may hope their vigour never will languiſh in ſo neceſſary 
and ſo juſt a cauſe. On the contrary, if we may judge: 
by the paſt, their paſſionate ardour ſeems rather to require 
ſome moderation; and they have oftener erred from a 
laudable exceſs than from a blamable deficiency. | 

| | Theſe 
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Theſe exceſſes, to which we have been carried, ate 
prejudicial; and may, perhaps, in time, become fill 
more prejudical another way, by begetting, as is uſual, the 
oppoſite extreme, and renderin g us totally carele/s and ſu- 
pine with regard to the fate of our Neighbours. —The Athe- 
nians, from the moſt buſtling, intriguing, warlike people 
of GREECE, finding their error in thruſting themſelves in- 
to every quarrel, abandoned all attention to foreign affairs ; 
and in no conteſt, ever took part on either ſide, except by 
their flatteries and complaiſance to the victor *“. They 
repented of this folly when it was too late. 

Urox THE WHOLE IT APPEARS THEN, THAT AL- 
LIANCES ARE PROPER, AND AS THE AMBITION OF 
EXTENSIVE DOMINION IS MORE PREDOMINANT IN 
THE BREASTS OF RULERS, THAN GENERAL PHILAN- 
THROPY, WHICH WILL EVER BE THE CASE, As LONG 
AS MANKIND PERSIST IN APPLAUDING THEIR DE» 
STROYERS, RATHER THAN THEIR BENEFACTORS, 


NATIONS OUGHT TO HAVE A JEALOUS EYE ON EACH 


OTHFR, AND TO CONFEDERATE TOGETHER To sur- 
PRESS THE RISING FLAME OF INORDINATE AMBITION, 
WHICH OTHERWISE, LIKE THE CHARIOT OF PHAE- 


TON, MIGHT CONFLAGRATE THE WHOLE WORLD. 


5 — 
* Hume. 8 
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„ 
or THE BALANCE OF TRADE: 


Ir is very uſual, in nations ignorant of the nature of 
commerce, to prohibit the exportation of commodities, 
and to preſerve among themſelyes whatever they think 
valuable and uſeful.—They do not conſider that, in this 
prohibition, they act directly contrary to their intention; 
and that the more is exported of any commodity, the 


more will be raiſed at home, of which they themſelves 


will always have the firſt offer. 

It is well known to the learned, that the ancient laws 
of ATHENS rendered the exportation of figs criminal ; 
that being ſuppoſed a ſpecies of fruit ſo excellent in 
ATTICA, that the ATHENIANs deemed it too delicious 
for the palate of any forei gner.—There are proofs in + 


many old acts of parliament of the ſame ignorance in the 
nature of commerce, particularly in the reign of Ep- 


WARD III.—And to this day, in FRANCE, the expor- 
tation of corn is almoſt always prohibited ; in order, as 
Nor I. - Eo | they 
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they ſay, to prevent famines ; though it is evident, that 
nothing contributes more to the frequent famines, which ſo 
much diftreſs that fertile country. 


The fame jealous fear, with . to money, has alſo 


prevailed among ſeveral nations; and it required both 
reaſon and experience to convince any people, that theſe 


prohibitious ſerve to no other purpoſe than to raiſe the 


exchange againſt them, and produce a till greater ex- 
portation. | ITY 
Theſe errors, one may fay, are groſs and palpable : 
But there ſtill prevails, even in nations well acquainted 
with commerce, a ftrong jealouſy with regard to the 
balance of trade, and a fear, that all their gold and ſilver 
may be leaving them.—This ſeems to me, almoſt in 
every caſe, a groundleſs apprehenſion ; and I ſhould as 


oon dread, that all our ſprings and rivers ſhould be ex- 
hauſted, as that money ſhould abandon a kingdom where 
there are people and induſtry.—Let us carefully preferve 


theſe latter advantages ; and we need never be EIT 
five of lo/mmg the former. | 

It is eaſy to obſerve, that all Gabe ct 
the balance of trade are founded on very uncertain facts 
and ſappoſitions.——Fhe cuſtom-houſe books are allowed 
to be an inſufficient ground of reaſoning; nor is the 
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rate of exchange much better; unleſs we conſider it 
with all nations, and know alſo the proportions of the 
ſeveral ſums remitted ; which one may ſafely pronounce 
impoſſible. Every man, who has ever reaſoned on this 


ſubject, has always proved his theory, whatever it was, 


by facts and calculations, and by an enumeration of all 
the commodities ſent to all foreign kingdoms, 

The writings of Mr. GEE firuck the nation with an 

univerſal panic, when they ſaw it plainly demonſtrated, by 
a detail of particulars, that the balance was againſi ibem 
for fa conſiderable a ſum as muſt leave them without a ſingle 
ſhilling in ſive or fix years. — But luckily, twenty years have 
Jince elapſed, with an expenſive foreign war ; yet is it come 
monly ſuppoſed, that money is fill more plentiful among us 
than in any former period, ? 

Nothing can be more entertaining on this head than 
Dr. Swirr; an author ſo quick in diſcerning the miſ- 
takes and abſurdities of others. He ſays, in his Short 
View of the State of IRELAND, that the whole caſh of that 
kingdom formerly amounted but to 500,000/7. ; that out 
of this the Ixisn remitted every year a neat million to 
ENGLAND, and had ſcarcely any other ſource from 


which they could compenſate themſelves, and little 


other foreign trade than the importation of FRENCH 
C 2 wines, 
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wines, for which they paid ready money. The conſe- 


quence of this ſituation, which muſt be owned to be dif 
advantageous, was, that, in a courſe of three years, the 
current money of IRELAND, from 500,000/. was re- 
duced to leſs than two.—And at preſent, I ſuppoſe, in a 
courſe of 30 years, it is abſolutely nothing. Vet I know 
not how that opinion of the advance of- riches in IRE- 
LAND, which gave the Doctor ſo much indignation, 
ſeems ſtill to continue, and gain ground with eyery 
In ſhort, this apprehenſion of the wrong balance of 
trade, appears of ſuch a nature, that it diſcovers itſelf, 


wherever one is out of humour with the miniſtry, or is in 


low ſpirits; and as it can never be refuted by a particu- 
lar detail of all the exports, which counterbalance 
the imports, it may here be proper to form a general 
argument, that may prove the impoſſibility of this 
even, as long as we preſerve our people and our in- 
duſtry. | os HI x | 

_ Suppoſe four-fifths of. all the money in BRITAIN to be 
annihilated in one night, and the nation reduced to the ſame 
condition, with regard to ſpecie, as in the reigns of the 
Harrys and EDWARDS, what would be the conſequence? 
Mut not the price of all labour and commodities ſink in 
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proportion, and every thing be ſold as cheap as they were in 
thoſe ages hat nation could then diſpute with us in any 
foreign market *, or pretend to navigate or to ſell manu- 
faftures at the ſame price, which to us would afford ſuffi- 
cient profit? — In how little time, therefore, muſt this bring 
back the money which we had loft, and raiſe us to the level 
of all the neighbouring nations? here, after we have ar- 
rived, we immediately loſe the advantage of the cheapneſ rf 
labour and commodities ; and the farther flowing in of money 
it ſkopped by our fulneſs and repletion. : 
Again, ſuppoſe that all the money of BRITAIN were 
multiplied fivefold in a night, muſt not the contrary effett 
follow 9 — Muſt not all labour and commodities riſe to ſuch an 
exorbitant height, that no neighbouring nations could afford 
to buy from us; while their commodities, on the other hand, 
became comparatively ſo cheap, that, in ſpite of all the laws 
which could be formed, they would be run in upon us, and 
eur money flow out; till we fall to a level with foreigners, 
and loſe that great ſuperiority of riches, which had laid us 


under ſuch diſadvantages. 


Now, it is evident, that the ſame cauſes, which 
would correct theſe exorbitant inequalities, were they to 
„ Like a poor many we thould be able to ſell every thing, but buy 
happen 
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happen miraculouſly, muſt prevent their happening in 
the common courſe of nature, and inuſt for ever, in all 
neighbouring nations, preſerve money nearly proportion- 
able to the art and induſtry of each nation. All water, 
wherever it communicates, remains always at a level. —Aſk 
naturaliſts the reafon ; they tell you, that were it to be 
Faifed in any one place, the ſuperior gravity of that part 
not being balanced, muſt depreſs it, till it meet a coun- 
terpoiſe; and that the ſame cauſe, which redreſſes the 
inequality when it happens, muſt. for ever prevent it, 
without ſome violent external operation. 
Can one imagine that it had ever been poſſible, by 
any laws, or even by any art or induſtry, to have kept 
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| all the money in SPAIN, which the galleons have 

brought from the Indies: Or that all commodities could 

| be fold in France for a tenth of the price which they 

would yield on the other fide of the PYyRENEEs, without | 
finding their way thither, and draining from that im- 
menſe treaſure ? What other reaſon, indeed, is there, ; 


why all nations, at preſent, gain in their trade with : 
4 Breu and PoxrucaL; but becauſe it is impoſſible 
1 10 heap up money, more than any fluid, beyond is | 
proper level? — The ſovereigns of theſe countries have 
fhewn, that they wanted not inclination to keep their gold 
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aud filver to themſelves, had it been in any degree prue- 
ticable. . ; | 

But as any body of water may be raiſed above the 
level of the ſurrounding element, if the former has no 
communication with the latter; fo in money, if the 
communication be cut off, by any material or phyſical 
impediment (for all laws alone are ineffectual), there 
may, in ſuch a caſe, be a very great -inequality of 
money.— Thus the immenſe diſtance of CHINA, to- 
gether with the monopolies of our InDIa companies, 
obſtructing the communication, preſerve in EuxovE 
the gold and filver, efpecially the latter, in much greater 
plenty than they are found in that kiagdom.— But, 
notwithſtanding this great obſtruction, the foree of the 


| cauſes above mentioned is ſtill evident.— The {kill and 


ingenuity of Europe in general ſurpaſſes perhaps that of 
China, with regard to manual arts and manufactures ; 
yet are we never able to trade thither without great diſ- 
advantage.—And were it not for the continual recruits, 
which we receive from America, money would ſoon fink 
in EuRoPe, and riſe in CHINA, till it came nearly to a 
level in both places. — Nor can any reaſonable man 
doubt, but that induſtrious nation, were they as near us 
as Poland or Barbary, would drain us of the overplus of 

our 
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a our ſpecie, and draw to themſelves a larger ſhare of the 
ö Weſt Indian treaſures. We need not have recourſe to 
5 | a phyſical attraction, in order to explain the neceſſity of 
1 this operation. There is a moral attraction, ariſing from 


the intereſts and paſſions of men, which is full as potent and 
infallible. | 

How is the balance kept in the provinces of every 
kingdom among themſelves, but by the force of this 
principle, which makes it impoſſible for money to loſe its | 
level, and either to riſe or ſink beyond the proportion of 
the labour and commodities which are in each province? 
Did not long experience make people eaſy on this head, | 
what a fund of gloomy reflections might calculations at- 
ford to a melancholy York/arreman, while he computed 
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{ ; and magnified the ſums drawn to London by taxes, ab- 
4 ſentees, commodities, and found on compariſon the op- 
i poſite articles ſo much inferior?—And no doubt, had the 
| i | Hieptarchy ſubſiſted in England, the legiſlature of each 
11 ſtate had been continually alarmed by the fear of a 
i wrong balance; and as it is probable that the mutual 
=_ hatred of theſe ſtates would have been extremely violent 


j on account of their cloſe neighbourhood, they would 
| 1 | have loaded and oppreſſed all commerce, by a jealous and 


| | > ſuperfinous caution, — Since the union has remoyed the 


2 


bartiers between Scotland and England, which of theſe 


nations gains from the other by this free commerce? 


Or if the former kingdom has received any increaſe of 
riches, can it reaſonably be accounted for by any thing 
but the increaſe of its art and induſtry ?—lt was a com- 
mon apprehenſion in England, before the union, as we 
learn from L*ABBE Du Bos *, that Scotland would ſoon 
drain them of their treaſure; were an open trade al- 


| lowed; and on the other fide the Tweed a contrary ap- 


prehenſion prevailed : with what juſtice in both, time 
has ſhewn. 

What happens in ſmall portions of mankind, muſt 
take place in greater, The provinces of the Roman 


| empire, no doubt, kept their balance with each other; 


and with Italy, independent of the legiſlature : as much 
as the ſeveral counties of Britain, or the ſeveral pariſhes 
of each county.—And any man who travels over Europe 
at this day, may fee, by the prices of commodities, that 
money, in ſpite of the abſurd jealouſy of princes and 
ſtates, has brought itſelf nearly to a level; and that the 
difference between one kingdom and another is not 
greater in this reſpect, than it is often between different 
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provinces of the ſame kingdom. — Men naturally flacł to 
capital cities, ſea-ports, and navigable rivers. — There we 
find more men, more induſtry, more commodities, and con- 
fequently mere money; but ſtill the latter difference holds 
proportion with the former, and the level is preſerved *. 
Our jealouſy and our hatred of France are without 
bounds ; and the former ſentiment, at leaſt, muſt be ac- 
knowledged reaſonable and well-grounded. — Theſe 
paſſions have occaſioned innumerable barriers and ob- 
ſtructions upon commerce, where we are accuſed of 
being commonly the aggreſſors.— But what have we 
gained by the bargain ?—We loſt the French market for 
our woollen manufactures, and transferred the com- 
merce of wine to Spain and Portugal, where we buy 


ft muſt carefully be remarked, that throughout this diſcourſe, wherever 
Hume ſpeaks of the level of money, he means always its proportional level to 
the commodities, labour, induſtry, and ſkill, which is in the ſeveral ſtates.— 
And he aſſerts, that where theſe advantages ave double, triple, quadruple, to what 
they are in the neighbouring ſtates, the money infallibly will alſo be double, 
triple, quadruple. The only circumſtance that can obſtruct the exactneſs of theſe 
proportions, is the expence of tranſporting the commodities from one place to 
another; and this expence is ſometimes unequal.— Thus the corn, cattle, 
cheeſe, butter, of Derbyſhire, cannot draw the money of London, ſo much 
as the manufacture of London draw the money of Derby hire. But this ob- 
jection is only a ſeeming one: for fo far as the tranſport of commodities 
is expenſive, ſo far is the communication between the place obſtructed an 
imperfect . 


wot | worſe 


worſe liquor at a higher price. —There are few Engli/h- 
men who would not think their country abſolutely ruined, 
were French wines fold in England fo cheap and in ſuch 
abundance as to ſupplant, in ſome meaſure, all ale, and 
home-brewed liquors : but could we lay aſide prejudice, it 
would not be difficult to prove, that nothing could be mors 
innocent, perhaps advantageous. —Each new acre of vine- 
yard planted in France, m order to ſupply England with 
wine, would make it requiſite for the French to take the pro- 


duce of an Engliſh acre, fown in wheat or barley, in order 


to ſubſift themſelves ; and it is evident, that we ſhould there- 
by get command of the better commodity, 


There are many edicts of the French king, prohibit- 
ing the planting of new vineyards, and ordering all thoſe 
which are lately planted to be grubbed up: fo ſenſible 
are they, in that country, of the ſuperior value of corn, 
above every other product. 


 Mareſchal Vauban complains often, and with reaſon, 


of the abſurd duties which load the entry of thoſe wines 
of Languedoc, Guienne, and other ſouthern provinces, 
that are imported into Britanny and Normandy. —He en- 
tertained no doubt but theſe latter provinces could pre- 
ſerve their balance, notwithſtanding the open commerce - 
which he recommends. —And it is evident, that a few 

2g | leagues 
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leagues more navigation to England would make no dif- 
ference; or if it did, that it muſt operate alike on the 
commodities of both kingdoms. 
ö There is indeed one expedient by which it is poſſible 
to ſink, and another by which we may raiſe, money be- 
yond its natural level in any kingdom; but theſe caſes, 
when examined, will be found to reſolve into our general 
theory, and to bring additional authority to it, N 
I ſcarcely know any method of ſinking money below 
its level, but thoſe inſtitutions of banks, funds, and paper- 
credit, which are ſo much practiſed in this kingdom. — 
Theſe render paper equivalent to money, circulate it 
through the whole ſtate, make it ſupply the place of 
gold and ſilver, raiſe proportionably the price of labour 
and commodities, and by that means either baniſh a great 
part of thoſe precious metals, or prevent their farther 
increaſe What can be more ſhort-ſighted than our 
reaſonings on this head We fancy, becauſe an indi- 
vidual would be much richer, were his ſtock of money 
doubled, that the ſame good effect would follow were 
the money of every one increaſed; not conſidering, that 
this would raiſe as much the price of every commodity, and 
reduce every man, in time, to the ſame condition as before, — 
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TRANSACTIONS WITH FOREIGNERS, THAT A GREAT= 
ER STOCK OF MONEY IS ADVANTAGEOUS; AND AS 
OUR PAPER IS THERE ABSOLUTELY INSIGNIFICANT, 
WE FEEL, BY ITS MEANS, ALL THE ILL EFFECTS 
ARISING FROM ,A GREAT ABUNDANCE OF MONEY, 
WITHOUT REAPING ANY OF THE ADVANTAGES. 

Suppoſe that there are 12 millions of paper, which 
circulate in the kingdom as money (for we are not to 
imagine, that all our enormous funds are employed in 
that ſhape), and ſuppoſe the real caſh of the kingdom to 
be 18 millions: here is a ſtate which is found by expe- 
rience to be able to hold a ſtock of 30 millions.—I ſay, 
if it be able to hold it, it muſt of neceſſity have acquired 
it in gold and filver, had we not ob/irufied the entrance of 
theſe metals by this new invention of paper. W hence 
would it have acquired that ſum ? From all. the king» 
doms of the world. — But why? Becauſe, if you remove 
theſe 12 millions, money in this ſtate is below its level, com- 
pared with our neighbours; and we muſt immediately draw 
from all of them, till we be full and ſaturate, ſo to ſpeak, 
and can hold no more.—By our PRESENT POLITICS, WE 
are as careful to uf the nation with this fine com- 
modity of BANK-BILLS and CHEQUER-NOTES, as if we 
were afraid of being overburthened with the precious 


metals. 
It 
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It is not to be doubted, but the great plenty of bullion 
in France is, in a great meaſure, owing to the want of 


paper-credit.— The French have no banks: merchants' 
bills do not there circulate as with us: uſury, or lending 
on intereſt, is not directly permitted; ſo that many have 
large ſums in their coffers: great quantities of plate are 
uſed in private houſes ; and all the churches are full of it. — 
By this means, provi/ions and labour ſtill remain cheaper 
, 1 among them, than in nations that are not half ſo rich in 
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i gold and filver. —The advantages of this ſituation, in point 
; 4 of trade as well as in great public emergencies, are too evi- 
>. dent to be diſputed v. 

bo. The ſame faſhion a few years ago prevailed in Genoa, 
= which ſtill has place in England and Holland, of uſing 
ö | 4 ſervices of china-ware inſtead of plate ; but the ſenate, 


r 


foreſeeing the conſequence, prohibited the uſe of that 
brittle commodity beyond a certain extent; while the 
uſe of ſilver-plate was left unlimited. —And, I ſuppoſe, 

in their late diſtreſſes, they felt the good effect of this | 


reren 3 


T 


1 ordinance.— Our tax on plate is, perhaps, in this view, If « 

F- 1 171 

1 + ſomewhat unpolitic. : 
| l 
| 


e This has appeared in their late revolution, when the NaT1onar As- ff t 
SEMBLY ſanctioned the uſe of affignats for their internal commerce; and em- F 
ployed in their trade to America and in their armies the precious metals, as they | 
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Before the introduction of paper money into our colo- 
nies, they had gold and ſilver ſufficient for their circula- 
tion. Since the introduction of that commodity, the 


leaſt inconveniency that has followed is the total baniſh- 


ment of the precious metals. — And after the abolition of 
paper, can it be doubted but money will return, while 
theſe colonies poſſeſs manufactures and commodities, the 
only thing valuable in commerce, and for "_ ſake 
alone all men deſire money. 

I bat pity LvycurGus did not think of paper credit, 
when he wanted to baniſh gold and ſilver from Sparta It 
would have ſerved his purpoſe better than the lumps of iron 
he made uſe of as money; and would alſa have prevented 
more effefually all commerce with Songs as _ of jo 
much leſs real and intrinſic value oy” 

It muſt, however, be aa that, FA all theſe 
queſtions of trade and money are extremely complicated, 
there are certain lights, in which this ſubject may be 
placed, ſo as to repreſent the advantages of PAPER 
CREDIT and BANKS to be ſuperior to their diſadvantages. 
— That they baniſh ſpecie and bullion from a ſtate is 
undoubtedly true ; and whoever looks no farther than 
this circumſtance does well to condemn them ; but 
ſpecie and bullion are not of ſo great conſequence as not 
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to admit of a compenſation, and even an overbalance 
from the increaſe of induſtry and of credit, which may 
be promoted by the right uſe of PAPER-MONEY.— It is 
well known of what advantage it is to a merchant to be 
able to diſcount his bills upon occa/ion; and every thing 
that facilitates this ſpecies of traffic is favourable to the 
general commerce of a ſtate. 9 8 

There was an invention of this kind, which was 
fallen upon ſome years ago by the banks of Edinburgh; 
and which, as it is one of the moſt ingenious ideas that 


5 has been executed in commerce, has alſo been thought 


advantageous to Scotland. It is there called a BANK- 


 crEDIT; and is of this nature.—A man goes to the bank 


and finds ſurety to the amount, we ſhall ſuppoſe, of five 
thouſand pounds. This money, or any part of it, he has 
the liberty of drawing out whenever he pleaſes, "ahd he pays 
enly the ordinary intereſt for it, while it is iu his hands. — 
He may, when he pleaſes, repay any ſum-ſo ſmall as twenty 
pounds, and the intereſt is diſcounted from the very day 
of the repayment. —The advantages, reſulting from this 
contrivance, are manifold.— As a man may, find | ſurety 
nearly to the amount of his ſubſtance, and his bank=credit 
is equiualent to ready money, a merchant does hereby in a 
manner coin his houſes, his houſehold furniture, the goods 

in 
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in his warehouſe, the foreign debts due to him, his ſhips 
at ſca; and can, upon occaſion, employ them in all pay- 
ments, as if they were the current money of the country. 
If a man borraw five thouſand pounds from à private 
hand, beſides that it is nat always to be found when re- 
quired, he pays intereſt for it, whether he be uſing it or 
not: his bank-eredit coſts him nothing except during the 
very moment, in which it 1s of ſervice to him: and this 
circumſtance is of equal advantage as if he had borrowed 
money at much lower intereſt. — Merchants, likewiſe, from 
this invention, acquire a great facility in ſupporting each. 
other s credit, which is a conſiderable ſecurity againſt bank- 
ruptcies.——A man, when his own bank-credit is exhauſted, 
goes to any of his neighbours who is not in the ſame con- 
dition; and he gets the money, which» he replaces at his 
convenience. | | 
After this practice had taken place during ſome years 
at Edinburgh, ſeveral companies of merchants at Glaf- 
getu carried the matter farther.— They aſſociated them- 
ſelves into different banks, and iſſued notes ſo low as 
ten fhillmgs, which they uſed in all payments for 
goods, manufactures, tradeſmen's labour of all kinds; 
and theſe notes, from the gHiabliſbed credit of the com- 
. E panies, 
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panies, paſſed as money in all payments throughout the 
eountry.— By this means, a ſtock of five thouſand 
pounds was able to perform the ſame operations as if it 
were ten or twenty; and merchants were thereby enabled 
to trade to a greater extent, and to require 1% profit in 
all their tranſactions. But whatever other advantages 
reſult from theſe inventions, it muſt ſtill be allowed 
that they baniſh the precious metals; and nothing can be 
a more evident proof of it, than a compariſon of the 
paſt and preſent condition of Scotland in that parti- 
cular.—It was found, upon the recoinage made after 
the union, that there was near a million of ſpecie in that 
country : but notwithſtanding the great increaſe of riches, 
commerce, and manufactures of all kinds, it is thought, 
that, even where there is no extraordinary drain made 
by England, the current | will not xow amount to 
a third of that ſum. 

But as our projects of PAPER-CREDIT are almoſt the 
only expedient, by which we can ink money below its 
level; fo, in my opinion, the only expedient, by which 
we can raiſe money above it, is a practice which we 
ſhould all exclaim againſt as deſtructive, namely, the 
gathering of large ſums into a public treaſure, /ocking 

| | them 
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them up, and abſolutely preventing their circulation, - 


The fluid, not communicating with the neighbouring 


element, may, by ſuch an artifice, be raiſed to what 
height we pleaſe. —To prove this, we need only return 
to our firſt ſuppoſition, of annihilating the half or any 
part of our caſh; where we found, that the immediate 
conſequence of ſuch an event would be the attraction of 
an equal ſum from all the neighbouring kingdoms. — 
Nor does there ſeem to be any neceflary bounds ſet, by 
the nature of things, to this practice of hoarding. —A 
ſmall city, like Geneva, continuing this policy for ages, 
might engroſs nine-tenths of the money of Europe,— 
There ſeems, indeed, in the nature of man, an invin- - 
cible obſtacle to that immenſe growth of riches.— A 

WEAK STATE, with an enormous treaſure, will ſoon be- 
come a prey to ſome of its poorer, but more powerful, neigh- 
bours.—A GREAT STATE would diſſipate its wealth in 
dangerous and ill-concerted projects; and probably deſtroy, 
with it, what is much more valuable, the induſtry, morals, 
and numbers of its people, — The fluid, in this caſe, raiſed 
to too great a height, burſts and deſtroys the veſſel that 


contains it; and mixing itſelf with the ſurrounding ele- 


ment, ſoon falls to its proper level. 
From theſe principles we may learn what judgment 
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we ovght to form of thoſe numberleſs bars, obſtructions, 
and impoſts, which all nations of Europe, and Tone 
more than ENGLAND, have put upon trade; from an 
exorbitant deſire of amaſſing money, which never will 
heap up beyond its level, while it circulates; or from an 


ill- grounded apprehenſion of loſing their ſpecie, which 


never will fink below it.—Could any thing ſcatter our 


riches, it would be ſach unpolitic contrivances.— But this 


general ill effect, however, refults from them, that they 
deprive neighbouring nations of that free communication 
and exchange which the AuTHoR oF THE WORLD has 
intended, by giving them ſoils, climates, and geniufes, fo 
different from each other. 

Our MoDERN POLITICS embrace the only method of 


BANISHING money, the uſing of faper-credit ; they rejeci 
the only method of AMASSING it, the practice of hoarding ; 
and they adopt a hundred contrivances, which ſerve to no 


purpoſe but to check induſtry, and to rob ourſelves and ow 

"neighbours of the common benefits of ART and NATURE. 
All taxes, however, upon foreign commodities, are 

not to be regarded as prejudicial or uſeleſs, but thoſe only 


"which are founded on the jealouſy above mentioned. — 


A tax on GERMAN linen encourages home manu factures, 
and thereby multiplies our people and induſiry.— A tax on 
BRANDY 
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BRANDY. increaſes the ſale e, rum, and ſupports our 
ſouthern colonies — And as it is neceſſary, that impoſts 
ſhould be levied, for the ſupport of government, it may 
be thought more convenient to lay them on foreign 
commodities, which can eaſily be intercepted at the port, 
and ſubjected to the impoſt.— We ought, however, al- 
ways to remember the maxim of Dr. Swirr, that, in 


the arithmetic of the cuſtoms, two and two make not © * 


four, but often make only one.—It can ſcarcely be 
doubted, but if the duties on wine were /owered to a 
third, they would yield much more to the government 
than at preſent: our people might thereby afford to 
drink commonly a better and more wholeſome liquor; and 
no prejudice would enſue to the balance of trade, of which 
we are /o jealous. — The manufacture of ale beyond the 
agriculture is but inconſiderable, and gives employment 
to few hands. — The tranſport of wine and corn would 
not be much inferior. | 
But are there not frequent inſtances, you will ſay, of 
ſtates and kingdoms, which were formerly rich and 
opulent, and are now poor and beggarly ?—Has not the 
money left them, with which they formerly abounded? 
I anſwer, If they loſe their trade, indu/try, and people, 
they cannot expect to keep their gold and ſilver : for 
7 ae 
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theſe precious metals will hold proportion to the former 
advantages.— When LisBow and AMSTERDAM got the 
Eaſi-India trade from VEnice and Genoa, they alſo got 
the profits and money which aroſe from it. Where the 
ſeat of government is transferred, where expenſive ar- 
mies are maintained at a diſtance, where great funds are 
poſſeſſed by foreigners; there naturally follows from 
theſe cauſes a diminution of the ſpecie.—But theſe, we 
may obſerve, are violent and forcible methods of carry- 
ing away money, and are in time commonly attended 
with the tranſport of people and induſtry.—But where 
theſe remain, and the drain is not continued, the money 
always finds its way back again, by a hundred canals, of 
1. which we have no notion or ſuſpicion.— ¶ hat immenſ: 
LN : | treaſures have been ſpent, by ſo many nations, in FLAN- 
; DERS, /ince the revolution, in the courſe of three long wars? 
# More money perhaps than the half of what is at preſent in 
5 EuRoPE.—But what has now become of it? it in the 
| narrow compaſs of the AUSTRIAN provinces ?— No, ſurely: 
x. j | it has moſt of it returned to the ſeveral countries whence it 
5 f came, and has Followed that art and induſtry, by which at 
| firſt it was acquired. 

In SHORT, A GOVERNMENT HAS GREAT REASON - 
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NUFACTURES,—[Ts MONEY, IT MAY SAFELY TRUST 
TO THE COURSE OF HUMAN AFFAIRS, WITHOUT. 
FEAR OR JEALOUSY On 1F IT EVER GIVE ATTEN-= 
TION TO THIS LATTER CIRCUMSTANCE, IT OUGHT 
ONLY TO BE so FAR AS IT AFFECTS THE FOR= 
MER *. - 


Hume. 
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OF THE JEALOUSY OF TRADE. 


HavinG endeavoured to remove one ſpecies of ill. 
founded jealouſy, which is ſo prevalent among commercial 
nations, it may not be amiſs to mention another, which 
ſeems equally groundleſs.—N othing is more uſual, among 
ſtates which have made ſome advances in commerce, 
than to look on the progreſs of their neighbours with a 
ſuſpicious eye, to con/ider all trading. ſtates as their rivals, 
and to ſuppoſe that it is impoſſible far any of them to flouriſh, 
but at their expence.—In oppoſition to this narrow and 
malignant opinion, I will venture to aſſert, that the in- 
creaſe of riches and commerce in any one nation, inſtead of 
hurting, commonly promotes the riches and commerce of all 
its neighbours ; and that a ſlate can ſcarcely carry its trade 
and induſiry very far, where all the ſurraunding ſlates are 
+ buried in ignorance, ſlath, and barbariſm. 

It is obvious, that the domeſtic induſtry of a people 
cannot be hurt by the greate/? proſperity of their neigh- 

bours; 


AL 


bours; and as this branch of commerce is undoubtedly 
the moſt important in any extenſive kingdom, we are ſo 

far removed from all reaſon of Jealouſy. —But I go far- 
ther, and obſerve, that where an open communication 1s 
preſerved among nations, it is impoſſible but the domeſtic 
induſtry of every one muſt receive an increaſe from the 


improvements of the others. Compare the ſituation of 


GREAT BRITAIN at preſent, with what it was two cen- 
turies ago.—All the arts both of agriculture and manu- 
factures were then extremely rude and imperfect. Every 


improvement, which we have ſince made, has ariſen 


from our imitation of foreigners; and we ought ſo far to 


eſteem it happy, that they had previouſly made advances 
in arts and ingenuity.—Burt. this intercourſe it ſtill up- 


held to our great advantage : notwithſtanding the ad- 


vanced ſtate of our manufactures, we daily adopt, in 


every art, the inventions and improvements of our neigh- 
bours.— The commodity is firſt imported from abroad, 


to our great diſcontent, while we imagine that it drains 


us of our money: afterwards, the art itſelf is gradually 


imported, to our ve advantage: yet we continue ſtill 
to repine, that our neighbours ſhould poſſeſs any art, 
induſtry, and invention ; forgetting that, had they not 
firſt initructed us, we ſhould have been at prefent bar- 
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barians; and did they not ſtill continue their inſtruc- 
tions, the arts muſt fall into a ſtate of languor, and loſe 
that emulation and novelty, which contribute ſo much 
to their advancement. 

The increaſe of domeſtic indy/try lays the foundation 
of foreign commerce. Where a great number of com- 
modities are raiſed and perfected for the home- market, 
there will always be found ſome which can be exported 
with advantage.—But if our neighbours have no art or 
cultivation, they cannot take them; becauſe they will 
have nothing to give in exchange.— In this reſpect, 
ſtates are in the ſame condition as individuals.—A ſingle 
man can ſcarcely be induſtrious, where all his fellow- 
citizens are idle, —The riches of the ſeveral members of 
| a community contribute to increaſe my riches, whatever 
profeſſion I may follow. They conſume the produce of 
my induſtry, and afford me the produce of theirs in re- 
— 05 wy | 
Nor needs any ſtate entertain apprehenſions, that their 
neighbours will improve to ſuch a degree in every art and 
manufaQure, as to have no demand from them.—Na- 
ture, by giving a diverſity of geniuſes, climates, and foils, to 
different nations, has ſecured their mutual intercourſe and, 
commerce, as long as they all remain induſtrious and civi- 
lixed 
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hzed,—N ay, the more the arts increaſe in any ſtate, the 
more w1ll be its demands from its induſtrious neighbours. 
— The inhabitants, having become opulent and ſkilful, 
deſire to have every commodity i in the utmoſt perfection; : 
and as they have plenty of commodities to give in ex- 
change, they make large 1 importations from every foreign 
country. — The induſtry of the nations, from whom they 
import, receives encouragement : their own is alſo i in- 
creaſed, by the fale of the commodities which they give 
in exchange. 

But what if a nation has any flaple commodity, ſuch as 
the woollen manufactory i is in ENGLAND ?—Muſt not 


the interfering of their neighbours i in that manufacture be 


a loſs to them? —1 anſwer, that, when any commodity 
is denominated the ſtaple of a kingdom, it is- ſuppoſed 
that this kingdom has ſome peculiar and natural advan- 
tages for raiſing the commodity ; . and if, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe advantages, they loſe ſuch a manufactory, they 
ought to blame their on idleneſs, or expenſive govern- 


ment, not the induſtty of their neighbours. li ought alſo 


to be conſidered, that, by the increaſe of induſtry among 
the neighbouring nations, the conſumption of every par- 
ticulat ſpecies of commodity is alſo increaſed; and though 
foreign manufactures interfere with us in the market; 
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the demand for our product may ftill continue, or even 
increaſe.— And ſhould it diminiſh, ought the conſe- 
quence to be eſteemed ſo fatal? — If he ſpirit of induſtry 
be preſerved, it may eaſily be diverted from one branch 
to another; and the manufacturers of wool, for inſtance, 
be employed in linen, filk, iron, or any other commodi- 
ties, for which there appears to be a demand. We need 
not apprehend, that a// the objefs of indufiry will be ex- 
| hauſted, or that our manufacturers, while they remain 
on an equal footing with thoſe of our neighbours, will 


be in danger of wanting employment.—The emulation 


among rival nations ſerves rather to keep induſtry alive 
in all of them: and any people is happier who poſſeſs a 
variety of manufactures, than if they enjoyed one ſingle 
great manufacture, in which they are all employed. — 
Their ſituation is leſs precarious; and they will feel leſs 
ſenſibly thoſe revolutions and uncertainties, to which 
every particular branch of commerce will always be ex- 


poſed *. 


WkERE OUR NARROW AND MALIGNANT POLITICS 


To MEET WITH SUCCESS, WE SHOULD REDUCE ALL 


OUR NEIGHBOURING NATIONS TO THE SAME STATE 


OF SLOTH AND IGNORANCE THAT PREEVAILS IN Mo- 
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| Rocco AND THE COAST oF BAN BAR V. Bur WHAT 
- WOULD BE THE CONSEQUENCE '—THzy COULD SEND 
Us NO COMMODITIES: THEY. COULD TAKE NONE 
FROM US: OUR DOMESTIC COMMERCE ITSELF WOULD 
LANGUISH FOR WANT OF EMULATION, EXAMPLE, 
AND INSTRUCTION : AND WE OURSELVES SHOULD 
SOON FALL INTO THE SAME ABJFCT CONDITION, TO 


WHICH WE HAD REDUCED THEM.—]I SHALL THERE=- 


FORE VENTURE TO ACKNOWLEDGE THAT, NOT ONLY: 


AS A MAN, BUT AS A Barris SUBJECT, I PRAY FOR 
THE FLOURISHING COMMERCE OF GERMANY, Spain, 
ITALY, AND EVEN FRANCE ITSELF.—TI AM AT LEAST 
CERTAIN, THAT GREAT BRITAIN, AND ALL THOSE 
NATIONS, WOULD FLOURISH MORE, DID THEIR so- 
VEREIGNS AND MINISTERS ADOPT SUCH ENLARGED 
AND BENEVOLENT SENTIMENTS TOWARDS EACH 
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SECT: . 


OF PUBLIC CREDIT. 


Ir appears to have been the common practice of an- 


tiquity, to make proviſion, during peace, for the neceſ- 
fities of war, and to hoard up treaſures before-hand, as 
the inſtruments either of conqueſt or defence ; without 
truſting to extraordinary impoſitions, much leſs to bor- 
rowing, in times of diforder and confuſion. —Beſides the 
immenſe ſums above mentioned , which were amaſſed 
by ArnExs, and by the ProLEMIEs; and other ſucceſ- 
fors of Alexander ; we learn from Plato +, that the fru- 
gal Lacedemonians had alſo collected a great treaſure 
and Arrian | and Plutarch || take notice of the riches 
which ALEXANDER got poſſeſſion of on the conqueſt of 
Suſa and Ecbatana, and which were reſerved, ſome of 
them, from the time of Cyrus.—If I remember right; 


* Sect. III. | + Abels. 1. +} Lib. in. 
Prur. in vita Ar. E. He makes theſe treaſures amount to $0,000 
talents, or about 15 millions ſterling. QuixTus Cuxrius (lib. v. cap. .) 


fays, that Alexander found in Suſa above 50, ooo talents. 
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the ſcripture alſo mentions the treaſure of HzzEKIan 


and the Jewiſh princes; as profane hiſtory does tha tof 


| PriLIy and PeRSEvs, kings of Macedon. — The ancient 


republics of Gaul had commonly large ſums in reſerve* 
Every one knows the treaſure ſeized in Rome by Julius 


CæsAk, during the civil wars; and we find afterwards, 


that the wiſer emperors, AucusTUs, T1BERIUs, . VE s- 


PASIAN, SEVERUS, &c always diſcovered the prudent 
firefight, of ſaving great ſums againſt any public ext» 
gency. 

On the contrary, our MODERN EXPEDIENT, which has 
become very general, is to mortgage the public revenues, and 
10 truſt that poſterity will pay off the incumbrances contracted 
by their anceſtors : and they, having before their eyes ſo good 
an example of their wiſe fathers, have the ſame prudent re- 
lance on their poſterity; who, at laſt, from neceſſity more 


Gan choice, are obliged to place the ſame confidence in a new 


poſterity.— ut not to waſte time in declaiming againſt a 
practice which appears ruinous, beyond all controverſy ; 
it ſeems pretty apparent, that the ANCIENT MAXIMs are, 
in this reſpect, more prudent than the MODERN ; even 


thaugh the latter had been confined within ſome reaſonable 


bunds, and had ever, in any inſtance, been attended with 


2 STRAB0, libs iv. 
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fuch frugality, in time of peace, as to diſcharge the debts in- 


curred by an expen/rve war. — To truſt to chances and tem- 
porary expedients, is, indeed, what the neceſſit ty of human 
affairs frequently renders unavoidable; but whoever volun- 
tarily depend on ſuch reſources, have not neceſſity, but theit 
own folly, to accuſe for their misfortunes, when any ſuch be. 
fall them. 

If the abuſes of treaſures be dangerous, either by en- T 


gaging the ſtate in raſh enterprizes, or making it neglect 


military diſcipline, in confidence of its riches ; the abuſes p 
of mortgaging are more certain and inevitable; poverty, in 
impotence, and ſubjection to foreign powers th 


According to MODERN POLICY war is attended with Wil fo: 
every deftructi ve circumſtance ; laſs of men, increaſe of taxes, Wl ex; 
decay of commerce, diſſipation of money, devaſtation by ſea 2 
ana land. — According to ANCIENT MAXIMs, the open · WW ing 
ing of the public treaſure, as it produced an uncommon ¶ of 
affl uence of gold and ſilver, ſerved as a temporary en- 
couragement to induſtry, and atoned, in /ome degree, for 
the inevitable calamities of war. 

IT is VERY TEMPTING TO A MINISTER TO EMPLOY 
SUCH AN EXPEDIENT, AS ENABLES.HIM TO MAKE 
A GREAT FIGURE DURING HIS ADMINISTRATION, 
WITHOUT OVERBURTHENING THE PEOPLE WITH 


I TAXES, 


- 
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TAXES, OR EXCITING ANY IMMEDIATE CLAMOURS 
AGAINST Nins Lr. TRE PRACTICE, THEREFORE, 


OF CONTRACTING DEBT WILL ALMOST INFALLIBLY 


BE ABUSED, IN EVERY GOVERNM{NT,—IT WOULD 
SCARCELY BE MORE IMPRUDENT TO GIVE A PRODJ- 


GAL SON A CRFDIT IN EVERY BANKER'S SHOP IN 


LONDON, THAN TO IMPOWER A STATESMAN TO 


DRAW BILLS, IN THIS MANNER, UPON POSTERITY. 
| What then ſhall we ſay to the New PARaDox, that 
public incumbrances are, of themſelves, advantageous, 
independent of the neceſſity of contracting them; and 
that any ſtate, even though it were not preſſed by a 
WI foreign enemy, could not poſſibly have embraced a wie 
, WW cxpedient for promoting commerce and riches, than to create 


nds, and debts, and taxes, without limitation —Reaſon- 


- WH ings, ſuch as theſe, might naturally have paſſed for trials 
of wit among rhetoricians, like the panegyrics on folly 
nnd a fever, on Bus1r1s and NERO, had we not ſeen fuch 
or Wi ab/urd maxims patronized by great mini ſters, and * a 
whole party among us. 
* Let us examine the 8 of public debts, both 
in our domeſtic management, by their influence on com- 
„ merce and induſtry; and in our foreign tranſactions, by 
their effect on wars and negociations, 5 
Vol. II. bo Fife, 
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Firſt, It is certain, that national debts cauſe a mighty 
confluence of people and riches to the capital, by the great 

ſums, levied in the provinces to pay the intereſt ; and 
perhaps, too, by the advantages in trade aboye mention- 
ed, which they give the merchants in the capital above 
the reſt of the kingdom.—The queſtion is, whether, in 
our caſe, it be for the public intereſt, that ſo many pri- 
vileges ſhould be conferred on London, which has al- 
ready arrived at ſuch an enormous ſize, and ſeems ſtill 
increafing?—Some men are apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences.— For my own part, I cannot forbear thinking, 
that, though the head is undoubtedly too large for the 
body, yet that great city is ſo happily fituated, that its 
exceſhve bulk cauſes leſs inconvenience than even 2 
ſmaller capital to a greater kingdom. —There is more 
difference between the prices of all proviſions in Paris 
and Languedoc, than between thoſe in London and 
' Yorkſhire. —The immenſe greatneſs, indeed, of LOXDON, 
under a government which admits not of diſcretionary power, 
renders the people factious, mutinous, ſeditious, and even 
perhaps rebellious, — But to this evil the national debt, 
themſelves tend to provide a remedy. — The firſt 
viſible eruption, or even immediate danger, of public 


diſorders, mult alarm all the ſtock-holders, whoſe pro- 
8 perty 
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perty is the moſt precatious of any; and will make them 


fly to the ſupport of government, whether menaced by 
Jacobitiſh violence or democratical frenzy. | 

_ Secondly, Public ſtocks, being a kind of paper-credit, 
have all the diſadvantages attending that ſpecies of money. 
—They bamſh gold and filver from the maſt conſiderable 
commerce of the ſlate, reduce them to common circulation, 
and by that means render all proviſions and labour dearer 
than otherwiſe they would be. ; 

Thirdly, The taxes, which are levied to pay the in- 
tereſts of theſe debts, are apt either to Heighten the price of 
labour, or be an oppreſſion on the poorer fort. 

Fourthly, As foreigners poſſeſs a great ſhare of our na- 
tional funds, they render the public, in a manner, tri- 
butary to them, and may in time occaſion the tranſport 
of our people and our induſtry. 

Fifthly, The greateſt part of public ſtock being always 
in the hands of idle people, who live on their revenue, 
our funds give great encouragement to an uſeleſs, gam- 
bling, and unafive hfe. 

But though the injury that ariſes to commerce and 
induſtry from our public funds, will appear, upon ba- 
lancing the whole, not inconſiderable, it is trivial, in 
compariſon of the prejudice that reſults to the ſtate con- 
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ſidered as a body politic, which muſt ſupport itſelf in 
the ſociety of nations, and have various tranfaCtions 
with other ſtates. — The ill, there, is pure and un- 
mixed, without any favourable circumftance to atone 
for it; and it is an ill too of a nature the higheſt and moſt 
important. 

We have, indeed, been told, that the public is no 
weaker upon account of its debts; ſince they are moſtly 
due among ourſelves, and bring as much property to one 
as they take from another.— If is like transferring money 
from the right hand to the left; which leaves the perſon 
neither richer nor poorer than before. — Such looſe reaſon- 
ings and ſpecious compariſons will always paſs, where we 
judge not upon principles. aſk, Is it poſſible, in the 
nature of things, to overburthen a nation with taxes, 
even where the ſovereign refides among them The very 
doubt ſeems extravagant; ſince it is requiſite, in every 
community, that there be a certain proportion obſerved 
between the laborious and the idle part of it, —But if all 
our preſent taxes be mortgaged, muſt we not invent new ones? 
And may not this matter be carried to a length that i is ruin- 
ous and deſiruftive ? | 

In every nation, there are OLA ſome methods of 
levying money more eaſy than others, agreeably to the 


way 


* 5 


way of living of the people, and the commodities they 
make uſe of.— In Britain, the exciſes upon malt and beer 
afford a large revenue ; becauſe the operations of malting 
and brewing are tedious, and are impoſſible to be con- 
cealed ; and at the fame time, theſe commodities are not 


ſo abſolutely neceſſary to life, as that the raiſing their 


price would very much affect the poorer ſort. -Theſe 
taxes being all mortgaged, what difficulty to find new ones i 
what vexation and ruin of the poor 


It will ſcarcely be aſſerted, that no bounds ought ever 


to be ſet to national debts ; and that the public would be 


no weaker, were twelve or fifteen ſhillings in the pound, 
land-tax, mortgaged, with all the preſent cuſtoms and ex- 


ciſes.— There is ſomething, therefore, in the caſe, beſide 


the mere transferring of property from one hand to an- 


other. 


| Suppoſe the public once fairly brought to that condition, 


to which it is haſtening with ſuch amazing rapidity ; ſip- 


pofe the land to be taxed eighteen or nineteen ſhillings in the 


pound ; for it can never bear the whole twenty ; ſuppoſe all 
the exciſes and cuſtoms to be ſcrewed up to the utmoſt which 
the nation can bear, without entirely lo/ing its commerce and 
induſtry ; and ſuppoſe that all thoſe funds are mortgaged 
ta perpetuity, and that the invention and wit of all aur 
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prejectors can find no new impoſitton, which may ſerve as the \ 
foundation of a new han ; and. let us conſider the neceſſary h 
conſequences of this ſituation. —T hough the imperfett flate of Ml ( 
our political knowledge, and the narrow capacities of men, CC 
make it difficult to foretel the effefts which will reſult from th 
any untried meaſure, the ſeeds of rum are here ſcattered with Wl tit 
fuch profuſion as not to eſcape the eye of the maſt careleſs ob- ur 
Though a reſolution ſhould be formed by the legiſla- de 
ture never to impoſe any tax which hurts commerce and co! 
diſcourages induſtry, it will be impoſſible for men, in Ml be 
ſubjects of ſuch extreme delicacy, to reaſon fo juſtly as ll tio 
never to be miſtaken, or, amidſt di iculties ſa in gent, never cor 
to be ſeduced from their reſolution.— The continual Wl tio 
fluctuations in commerce require continual alterations Wt wh 
in the nature of the taxes ; which expoſes the legiſlature ¶ qui 
every moment to the danger both of wilful and involun- beg 
tary error. —And any great blow given to trade, whether ¶ the 
by injudicious taxes or by other accidents, throws the ¶ nec: 
whole ſyſtem of government into confuſion. they 
I muſt confeſs, that there is a ſtrange ſupineneſs, from ¶ ficu] 
long cuſtom, creeped into all ranks of men, with regard DEE 
to public debts, not unlike what divines ſo vehemently MW THe 
complain of with regard to their religious doctrines.— 
| | We 
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We all own, that the moſt ſanguine imagination cannot 
hope, either that this or any future miniſtry will be poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch rigid and ſteady frugality, as to make a 
conſiderable progreſs in the payment of our debts; or 
that the ſituation of foreign affairs will, for any long 
time, allow them leiſure and tranquillity for ſuch an 
undertaking. hat then is to become of us? - Were we 
erer ſo good Chriſtians, and ever ſo reſigned to Provi- 
dence; this, methinks, were a curious queſtion, even 
conſidered as a ſpeculative one, and what it might not 
be altogether impoſſible to form ſome conjectural ſolu- 


tion of. — The events here will depend little upon the 


contingencies of battles, negociations, intrigues, and fac- 


tions. — There ſeems to be a natural progreſs of things, 


which may guide our reaſoning.— As it would have re- 


quired but a moderate ſhare of prudence, when we firſt. 
began this practice of mortgaging, to have foretold, from 
the nature of men and of miniſters, that things would. 
neceſſarily be carried to the length we ſee; ſo.now, that 
they have at laſt happily reached it, it may not be dif- 
ficult to gueſs at the conſequences. —IT. MUST, 1N=- 
DEED, BE ONE. OF. THESE - TWO - EVENTS; EITHER. 
THE NATION MUST. DESTROY PUBLIC CREDIT, , on 


PUBLIC CREDIT WILL DESTROY THE NATION. It 


is 
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is impoſſible that they can both ſubſiſt, after the manner 
they have been hitherto managed, in this, as well as in 
ſome other countries. But it «5 more probable, that the 
breach of national faith will be the neceſſary effect of wars, 
defeats, misfortunes, and public calamities, or even perhaps 
F wiftories and conqueſts —| MUST CONFESS, WHEN 
SEE PRINCES AND STATES FIGHTING AND QUARREL- 


LING, AMIDST THEIR DEBTS, FUNDS, . AND PUBLIC 
MORTGAGES, IT ALWAYS BRINGS TO MY MIND 4 
MATCH OF CUDGEL-PLAYING FOUGHT IN A CHINA 
Sor]! | 

How can it be expected, that ſovereigns will ſpare a 
ſpecies of property, which is pernicious to themſelves 
and to the public, when they have fo little compaſſion 
on lives and properties, that are uſeful to both? Let the 
time come (and ſurely it will come) when the new 
funds, created for the exigencies of the year, are not 
ſubſcribed to, and raiſe not the money projected —Sup- 
poſe, either that the caſh of the nation is exhauſted ; or 
that our faith, which has been hitherto ſo ample, begins 
to fail us. Suppoſe that, in this diſtreſs, the nation is 
threatened with an invaſion; a rebellion is ſuſpected or 
broken out at home; a ſquadron cannot be equipped $ 
for want of pay, victuals, or repairs; or even a foreign ¶ "tv 
g ſubſidy M 1 


by EC” 


ſubſidy cannot be advanced. What muſt a prince or 


miniſter do in ſuch an emergency ?— The right of ſelf- 
preſervation is unalienable in every individual, much 
more in every community. — And the folly of out 


ſtateſmen muſt then be greater than the folly of thoſe 


| who firſt contracted debt, or, what is more, than that 


of thoſe who truſted, or continue to truſt, this ſecurity, 
if theſe ſtateſmen have the means of ſafety in their 
hands, and do not employ them. — The funds, created 
and mortgaged, will, by that time, bring in a large year- 
ly revenue, ſufficient for the defence and ſecurity of the 


nation : money is perhaps lying in the exchequer, ready 


| for the diſcharge of the quarterly intereſt : Neceſſity calls, 


fear urges, reaſon exhorts, compaſſion alone exclaims : the 
money will immediately be ſeized for the current ſervice, 
under the moſt ſolemn proteſtations, perhaps, of being im- 
mediately replaced. — But no more is requiſite. — The 
whole fabric, already tottering, falls to the ground, and 
buries thouſands in its ruins. —And this, I think, may be 
called the NATURAL DEATH of public credit: for to 
this period it tends as naturally as an animal body to its 
diſſolution and deſtruction. = 

So great dupes are the generality of mankind, that, 
notwithſtanding ſuch a violent ſhock to public crete; 

Vol. II. H | i 
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as a voluntary bankruptcy in England would occaſion, 
it would not probably be long, ere credit would again 
revive in as flouriſhing a condition as before. — The 
late King of France, during the laſt war, borrowed 
money at lower intereſt than ever his grandfather did; 
and as low as the Britiſh parliament, comparing the na- 
tural rate of intereſt in both kingdoms.—And though 
men are commonly more governed by what they have 
ſeen, than by what they foreſce, with whatever certain- 
ty; yet promiſes, proteſtations, fair appearances, with 
the allurements of preſent intereſt, have ſuch powerful 
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everlaſting deſtruction of credit, allowing it to be an 
crvil, is a needleſs bugbear.— A prudent man, in reality, 


influence as few are able to reſiſt. Mankind are, in all in 

ages, caught by the ſame baits : the fame tricks, played 8 

over and over again, ſtill trepan them. The heights of oy 

popularity and patriotiſm are ſtill the beaten road to * 

| power and tyranny ; flattery to treachery ; ſtanding ar- 85 

3 mies to arbitrary government; and the glory of Gop to * 

| { the temporal intereſt of the clergy.—The fear of an | 


would rather lend to the public immediately after they 
had taken a ſpunge to their debts, than at preſent; as 
much as an opulent knave, even though one could not 


force him to pay, is a preferable debtor to an honeſt 
. banxkrupt: 
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bankrupt: for the former, in order to carry on buſineſs, 
may find it his intereſt to diſcharge his debts, where they 
are not exorbitant ; the latter has it not in his power. 
The reaſoning of Tacitus *, as it is eternally true, is 
very applicable to our preſent caſe.— Sed vulgus ad mag- 
nitudinem beneficiorum aderat: ſtultiſſimus quiſque pe- 
cuniis mercabatur : Apud ſapientes caſſa- habebantur, 
| quæ neque dari neque accipi, ſalva republica, poterant. 
| The public is a debtor, whom no man can oblige to pay. — 
The only check which the creditors have upon her, is the 
intereſt of preſerving credit; an mtereſt, which may eaſily 
be everbalanced by a great debt, and by a difficult and ex- 
traordinary emergence, even ſuppoſing that credit irrecover- 
able. Not to mention, that 2 preſent neceſſity often 
forces ſtates into meaſures, which are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
againſt their intereſt. | 
Theſe two events, ſuppoſed above, are calamitous, 
but not the moſt calamitous.— Thouſands are thereby 
ſacrificed to the ſafety of millions.—But we are not with- 
out danger, that the contrary event may take place, and 
that millions may be ſacrificed for ever to the temporary 
ſafety of thouſands. Our popular government, perhaps, 
will render it difficult or dangerous for a miniſter to ven- 
* Hiſt. lib. iii, 
H 2 ture 
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ture on ſo deſperate an expedient, as that of a voluntary 
bankruptcy.—And though the Houſe of Lords be alto- 
gether compoſed of proprietors of land, and the Houſe 
of Commons chiefly ; and conſequently neither of them 
can be ſuppoſed to have great property in the funds : yet 
the connections of the members may be ſo great with 
the proprietors, as to render them more tenacious of 
public faith, than prudence, policy, or even juſtice, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, requires. — And perhaps too, our fo- 
reign enemies may be ſo politic as to diſcover, that our 
ſafety lies in deſpair, and may not, therefore, ſhow the 


danger, open and barefaced, till it be inevitable. —Th: 


balance of power in EUROPE, our grandfathers, our fa- 
thers, and we, have all eftcemed too unequal to be preſerved 
without our attention and aſſiftance. — But our children, 
weary of the ſtruggle, and fettered with incumbrances, may 
fit down ſecure, and ſee their neighbours oppreſſed and con- 
quered ; till, at laſt, they themſelves and their creditors li 
both at the mercy of the conqueror,—And this may properly 
enough be denominated the vIOLENT DEATH of ou: 
public credit *. 5 

THESE SEEM TO BE THE EVENTS, WHICH ARE NOT 


VERY REMOTE, AND WHICH REASON FORESEES AS 


* Hon. 
CLEARLY 


* 
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CLEARLY ALMOST AS SHE CAN DO ANY THING THAT 
LIES IN THE WOMB OF TIME,—AND THOUGH THE 
ANCIENTS MAINTAINED, THAT IN ORDER TO REACH 
THE GIFT OF PROPHECY, A CERTAIN DIVINE FURY 
R MADNESS WAS REQUISITE, ONE MAY SAFELY Ar- 
FIRM, THAT, IN ORDER TO DELIVER SUCH PROPHECIES 
AS THESE, NO MORE IS NECESSARY, THAN MERELY 
TO BE IN ONE'S SENSES, FREE FROM THE INFLUENCE 
OF POPULAR MADNESS AND DELUSION, 


SECT. 
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OF PUBLIC DEBTS. 


Is that rude ſtate of ſociety which precedes the ex- 
tenſion of commerce and the improvement of manufac- 


tures, when thofe expenſive luxuries which commerce 


and manufactures can alone introduce are altogether un- 


known, the perſon who poſſeſſes a large revenue, can 
ſpend or -enjoy that revenue in no other way than by 


maintaining nearly as many people as it can maintain.— 


An hoſpitality in which there is no luxury, and a libera- 
lity in which there is 10 oftentation, occaſion, in this 
ſituation of things, the principal expences of the rich 
and the great. —But theſe are expences by which people 
are not very apt to ruin themſelves. —There is not, per- 
haps, any ſelfiſh pleaſure fo frivolous, of which the pur- 
fuit has not ſometimes ruined even ſenſible men.—A 
paſſion for cock- fighting has ruined many. —But the in- 
ſtances, I believe, are not very numerous of people who 
have been ruined by a hoſpitality or liberality of this 
kind ; though the hoſpitality of luxury and the libera- 
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lity of oſtentation have ruined many. Among our feu- 
dal anceſtors, the long time during which eſtates uſed to 
continue in the ſame family, ſufficiently demonſtrates 
the general diſpoſition of people to live within their in- 


COME. . 


In a commercial country abounding with every ſort 


of expenſive luxury, the ſovereign, in the ſame manner 
as almoſt all the great proprietors in his dominions, na- 
turally ſpends a great part of his revenue in purchaſing 


luxuries. — His own and the neighbouring countries ſup- 


| ply him abundantly with all the coſtly trinkets which 


compoſe the ſplendid, but inſignificant, pageantry of a 
court. — His ordinary expence becomes equal to his 
ordinary revenue, and it is well if it does not frequently 
exceed it.— The amaſſing of treaſure can no longer be 
expected, and when extraordinary exigencies require ex- 
traordinary expences, he muſt neceſſarily call upon his 
ſubjects for an extraordinary aid. — The late King of 
Pruſſia and his father are the only great princes of Eu- 
rope, who, ſince the death of Henry IV. of France in 
1610, are ſuppoſed to have amaſſed any conſiderable 
treaſure.— The parſimony which leads to accumulation 
has become almoſt as rare in republican as in monarchical 
governments. — The Italian republics, the United Pro- 

vinces 
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vinces of the Netherlands, are all in debt. —The canton 
of Berne is the ſingle republic in Europe which has 
amaſſed any conſiderable treaſure. — The other Swiſs 
republics have not.— The taſte for ſome ſort of pagean- 
try, for ſplendid buildings, at leaſt, and other public 
ornaments, frequently prevails as much in the apparent- 
ly ſober ſenate-houſe of a little republic, as in the diſſi- 
pated court of the greateſt king. 

The want of parſimony in time of peace, impoſes the ne- 
cefſity of contracting debt in time of war. — M ben war 
comes, there is no money in the treaſury but what is neceſ- 
fary for carrying on the ordinary expence of the peace ęſta- 
blihment.—In war an eſtabliſhment of three or four 
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times that expence becomes neceſſary for the defence of 
the tate, and conſequently a revenue three or four times 
greater than the peace revenue.—Suppoſing that the 
ſovereign ſhould have, what he ſcarce ever has, the im- 
mediate means of augmenting his revenue in proportion 


to the augmentation of his expence, yet ſtill the pro- 


duce of the taxes, from which this increaſe of revenue 

muſt be drawn, will not begin to come into the treaſury I ma 

till perhaps ten or twelve months after they are impoſed. fou 

hut the moment in which war begins, or rather the N cha 

moinent in which it appears likely to begin, the army wit! 
| muſt 
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muſt be augmented, the fleet muſt be fitted out, the 
garriſoned towns muſt be put into a poſture of defence ; 
that army, that fleet, thoſe garriſoned towns, muſt be 
furniſhed with arms, ammunition, and proviſions —An 
immediate and great expence muſt be incurred in that 
moment of immediate danger, which will not wait for 
che gradual and flow returns of the new taxes.—In this 
exigency government can have no other reſource but in 
borrowing. 

A country abounding with merchants and manufac- 
turers, neceſſarily abounds with a ſet of people through 
whoſe hands not only their own capitals, but the capitals 
of all thoſe who either lend them money, or truſt them 
with goods, paſs as frequently, or more frequently, than 


the revenue of a private man, who, without trade or 


buſineſs, lives upon his income, paſſes through his hands. 
” W—Thec reyenue of ſuch a man can regularly paſs 
1 | 


through his hands only once in a year.—But the whole ? 
mount of the capital and credit of a merchant, who 
ue deals in a trade of which the returns are very quick, 
may ſometimes paſs through his hands two, three, or 
d. WM four times, in a year, —A country abounding with mer- 
be WW chants and manufacturers, therefore, neceſſarily abounds 
ny wich a ſer of people who have it at all times in their 
uit W Vox. II. I power 
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power to advance, if they chooſe to do ſo, a very large 
ſum of money to government.— Hence the ability in the 
ſubjefts of a commercial flate to lend. 

Commerce and manufactures can ſeldom flouriſh long 
in any ſtate which does not enjoy a regular adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, in which the people do not feel them- 

ſelves ſecure in the poſſeſſion of their property, in which 
the faith of contracts is not ſupported by law, and in 
which the authority of · the ſtate is not ſuppoſed to be 
regularly employed in enforcing the payment of debts 
from all thoſe who are able to pay.—Commerce and 
manufactures, in ſhort, can ſeldom flourith in any ſtate 
in which there is not a certain degree of confidence in 
the juſtice of government. The ſame confidence which 
diſpoſes great merchants and manufacturers, upon ordi- 
nary occaſions, to truſt their property wo the protection 
of a particular government, diſpoſes them, upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions, to truſt that government with the 
uſe of their property.— By lending money to govern- 
ment, they do not even for a moment diminiſh their v 
ability to carry on their trade and manufaCtures.—On he 
the contrary, they commonly augment it.— The ne- fr 
ceſſities of the ſtate render government upon moſt occa- ¶ an 
; Gons willing to borrow upon terms extremely advanta- I gu 
. ; | geous 
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geous to the lender. — The ſecurity which it grants to 
the original creditor, is made transferable to any other 
creditor, and, from the univerſal confidence in the juſ- 
tice of the ſtate, generally ſells in the market for more 
than was originally paid for it.— The merchant or mo- 
nied man makes money by lending money to govern- 
ment, and inſtead of diminiſhing, increaſes his trading 
capital. —He generally conſiders it as a favour, therefore, 
when the adminiſtration admits him to a ſhare in the 
firſt ſubſcription for a new loan.— Hence the inclination or 
willingneſs in the ſubjefts of a commercial Nate to lend. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF SUCH A STATE Is VERY APT 
TO REPOSE ITSELF UPON THIS ABILITY AND WIL- 
LINGNESS OF ITS SUBJECTS TO LEND THEIR MONEY 
ON EXTRAORDINARY OCCASIONS.—IT FORESEES THE 
FACILITY OF BORROWING, AND THEREFORE Dis- 
PENS:S ITSELF FROM THE DUTY OF SAVING. 

In a rude ſtate of ſociety there are no great mercantile 
or manufacturing capitals. —The individuals, who hoard 
whatever money they can ſave, and who conceal their 
hoard, do fo from a diſtruſt of the Juſtice of government, 
from a fear that if it was known that they had a hoard, - 
and where that hoard was to be found, they would 
quickly be plundered, —In ſuch a ſtate of things few 


I 2 people 
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people would be able, and nobody would be willing, ta 


lend their money to government on extraordinary exi- 


gencies.— The ſovereign feels that he muſt provide for 


ſuch exigencies by ſaving, becauſe he foreſees the abſo- 
lute impoſſibility of borrowing.— This foreſight increaſes 
ſtill further his natural diſpoſition to fave. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE ENORMOUS DEBTS WHICH 
AT PRESENT OPPRESS, AND WILL IN THE LONG-RUN 
PROBABLY RUIN, ALL THE GREAT NATIONS or Eu- 
ROPE, HAS BEEN PRETTY UNIFORM.— Nations, like 
private men, have generally begun to borrow upon what 
may be called perſonal credit, without affigning or mort- 
gaging any particular fund for the payment of the debt; 
and when this reſource has failed them, they have gone 
on to borrow upon affignments or mortgages of particu- 
lar funds. = 

In Great Britain the annual land and malt taxes are 


regularly anticipated every year, by virtue of a borrow- 
ing clauſe conſtantly inſerted into the acts which impoſe 


them. —The bank of England generally advances at an 


intereſt, which ſince the revolution has varied from 
eight to three per cent. the ſums for which thoſe taxes 
are granted, and receives payment as their produce gra- 
dually comes in,-It there is a deficiency, which there 

| alway? 
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always is, it is provided for in the ſupplies of the enſuing 
year.— The only conſiderable branch of the public re- 
yenue Which yet remains unmortgaged is thus regularly 
ſpent before it comes in.—Like an improvident ſpend- 
thrift, whoje preſſing occaſions will not allow him 10 wait 


for the regular payment of his revenue, the fiate is in the 


conſlant practice of borrowing of its own factors and 


agents, and of paying intereſt for the uſe of its own 


money. 


familiar as we are now with the practice of perpetual 
funding, the greater part of the new taxes were im- 
poſed but for a ſhort period of time (for four, five, ſix, 
or ſeven years only), and a great part of the grants of 


every year conſiſted in loans upon anticipations of the 
produce of thoſe taxes. The produce being frequently 


inſufficient for paying within the limited term the prin- 
cipal and intereſt of the money borrowed, deficiencies 
aroſe, to make good which it became e 
long the term. 

In conſequence of different ſubſequent acts, the greater 
part of the taxes which before had been anticipated only 
for a ſhort term of years, were rendered perpetual as a 

fund 


In the reign of King WILLIAM, * during a great | 
part of that of Queen ANNE, before we had become fo 
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fund for paying, not the capital, but the interoſt only, of 
the money which had been borrowed upon them by dif- 

ferent ſucceſſive anticipations. | 
Had money never been raiſed but by anticipation, the 
courſe of a few years would have liberated the public 
revenue, without any other attention of government 
beſides that of not overloading the fund by charging it 
with more debt than it could pay within the limited 
term, and of not anticipating a ſecond time before the 
expiration of the firſt anticipation. —But the greater part 
of European governments have been incapable of thoſe at- 
zentions. — They have frequently overloaded the fund 
even upon the firſt anticipation ; and when this happen- 
ed not to be the cafe, they have generally taken care to 
overload it, by anticipating a ſecond and a third time 
before the expiration of the firſt anticipation. — The fund 
becoming in this manner altogether inſufficient for pay- 
ing both principal and intereſt of the money borrowed 
upon it, it became neceſſary to charge it with the in- 
tereſt only, or a perpetual annuity equal to the intereſt, 
and ſuch unprovident anticipations neceſſarily gave birth 
to the more ruinous practice of perpetual funding. But 
though this practice neceſſarily puts off the liberation of 
the public revenue from a fixed period to one ſo inde- 
finite 
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fanite THAT IT 1$ NOT VERY LIKELY EVER TO ARRIVE; 
yet as a greater ſum can in all caſes be raiſed by this new 
practice than by the old one of anticipations, the former, 
when men have once become familiar with it, has in 
the great exigencies of the ſtate been univerſally pre- 
ferred to the latter.——To relieve the preſent exigency is al- 
ways the object which principally intereſts thoſe immediately 
concerned in the adminiſtration cy public affairs. —The fu- 
ture liberation of the _ revenue, they leave to the care of 
poſterity. 

Beſides thoſe two methods of borrowing, by anticipa- 
tions and by perpetual funding, there are two other 
methods, which hold a ſort of middle place between 
them, — Theſe are, that of borrowing upon annuities 


tor terms of years, and that of borrowing upon annuities 


for lives. 


In England, the ſeat of government _ in the 
greateſt mercantile city in the world, the merchants are 
generally the people who advance money to govern- 
ment.—By advancing it they do not mean to diminiſh, 
but, on the contrary, to increaſe their mercantile ca- 
pitals; and unleſs they expected to ſell with ſome profit 
their ſhare in the ſubſcription for a new loan, they never 
would ſubſcribe. | 

The 
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The ordinary expence of the greater part of modery 


governments in time of peace being equal or nearly 


equal to their ordinary revenue, when war comes, they 
are both wnwilling and unable to increaſe their revenue in 
proportion to the increaſe of their expence:—T hey ar: 


 UxWILLING, for fear of offending the people, who by ſo 


great and ſo ſudden an increaſe of taxes, would ſoon be diſ- 
guſted with the war ; and they are UNABLE, from not well 
Enowing what taxes would be ſufficient to produce the re- 
venue tuanted. The facility of borrowing delivers them 


from the embarraſſment which this fear and inability 


would otherwiſe occaſion. —By means of borrowing they 
are enabled, with a very moderate increaſe of taxes, to 
raiſe, from year to year, money ſufficient for carrying 


on the war, and by the praQtice of perpetual funding 


they are enabled, with the ſmalleſt poſſible increaſe 


of taxes, to raiſe annually the largeſt poſſible ſum of 


money. | | 
The return of peace, indeed, ſeldom relieves the na- 


tion from the greater part of the taxes impoſed during 


war.—Theſe are mortgaged for the intere/t of the debt 


© contracted in order to carry it on.—If, over and above 


paying the intereſt of this debt, and defraying the ordi- 
nary expence of government, the old revenue, together 
h with 
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with the new taxes, produce ſome ſurplus revenue, it 
may perhaps be converted into a /inking fund for paying 
off the debt. But, in the firſt place, this ſinking fund, 
even ſuppoſing it ſhould be applied to no other purpoſe, 
is generally altogether inadequate for paying, in the 
courſe of any period during which it can reaſonably. be 
expected. that peace ſhould continue, the whole debt 


contracted during the war; and, in the ſecond place, 


this fund is almoſt always applied to other purpoſes. 

The new taxes were impoſed for the ſole purpoſe of 
paying the intereſt of the money borrowed upon them. 
If they produce more, it is generally ſomething which 
was neither intended nor expected, and is therefore ſel- 
dom very conſiderable. | 

During the moſt profound peace, various events occur 
which require an extraordinary expence, and govern- 
ment finds it always more convenient to defray this ex- 
pence by miſapplying the ſinting Fund than by impoſing a 


new tar. Every new tax is immediately felt more or 
leſs by the people. It occaſions always ſome murmur, 


and meets with ſome oppoſition.— The more taxes may 
have been multiplied, the higher they may have been 
raiſed upon every different ſubject of taxation; the more 
loudly the people complain of every new tax, the more 
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row of the ſinking fund is always an obvious and eaſy expe- 


apply any part of the ſinking fund; the leſs likely is the 
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difficult it becomes too either to find out new ſubjects of 
taxation, or to raiſe much higher the taxes already im- 
poſed upon the old.—A momentary ſuſpenſion of the 
payment of debt is not immediately felt by the people, 


and occaſions neither murmur nor complaint.— 70 bor- 


dient for getting out of the preſent difficulty. —The more 
the public debts' may have heen accumulated, the more 
neceſſary it may have become to ſtudy to reduce them, 


the more dangerous, the moxe ruinous it may be to miſ- 


public debt to be reduced to any conſiderable degree, 
the more likely, the more certainly is the ſinking fund 
to be miſapplied towards defraying all the extraordinary 
expences which occur in time of peace. When a na- 
tion is already overburdened with taxes, nothing but the 
neceſſities of a new war, nothing but either the animoſity 
of national vengeance, or the anxiety for national ſecu- 
rity, can induce the people to ſubmit, with tolerable pa- 


tience, to a new tax — Hence the uſual miſapplication if 


the ſinking fund. ; 
Were the expence of war to be defrayed . by 2 4 
revenue raiſed within the year, the taxes from which - 
7 


that extraordinary revenue was drawn would laſt no 
longer 
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1 


c longer than the war.— The ability of private people to 
| accumulate, though leſs during the war, would have 
been greater during the peace than under the ſyſtem of 


. funding. — War would not neceſſarily have occaſioned 
5 the deſtruction of any old capitals, and peace would have 
a occaſioned the accumulation of many more new. ars 
1 would in general be more ſpeedily concluded, and leſs 
= Vantonly undertaken. — The people feeling, during the 


continuance of war, the complete burden of it, would 
ſoon grow weary of it, and government, in order to 
humour them, would not be under the neceſſity of car- 
rying it on longer than it was neceſſary to do ſo, —The 


foreſight of the heavy and unavoidable burdens of war 


| when there was no real or ſolid intereſt to fight for. . 
When funding, beſides, has made a certain progreſs, 
the multiplication of taxes which it brings along with it 
ſometimes impairs as much the ability of private people 
to accumulate even in time of peace, as the other ſyſtem 
would in time of war. The peace revenue of Great 
Britain amounts at preſent to more than ten millions a 
year.— If free and unmortgaged, it might be ſufficient, 
with proper management, and without contracting a 


ſhilling of new debt, to carry on the moſt vigorous war. 


onger — 
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would hinder the people from wantonly calling for it, 
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— The private revenue of the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain is at preſent as much encumbered in time of peace, 
their ability to accumulate it as much impaired as it 
would have been in the time of the moſt expenſive 


war, had the pernicious ſyſtem of funding never been 


adopted. 


In the payment of the intereſt of the public debt, it 
has been ſaid, * it is the right hand which pays the left. 
The money does not go out of the country. It is 
* only a part of the revenue of one ſet of the inhabitants 
& which is transferred to another; and the nation is not 
%a farthing the poorer.” — This apology is founded al- 
together in the /ophi/try of the mercantile ſyſtem*.— It ſup- 
poſes, beſides, that the whole public debt is owing to the 
inhabitants of the country, which happens not to be 
true ; the Dutch, as well as ſeveral other foreign na- 
tions, having a very confiderable- ſhare in our public 
funds. But though the whole debt were owing to the 
inhabitants of the country, it would not upon that ac- 


count be 4% pernicious. 


LAxp and CAPITAL STOCK are the two original 


This is proved a little further on. To TRANSFER from—t2, &c. 
which ſee page 78. 
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fources of all revenue both private and public. —Capital 
ſtock pays the wages of produCtive labour, whether em- 
ployed in agriculture, manufactures, or commerce.— 


The management of thoſe two original ſources of re- 


venue belongs to two different ſets of people; the pro- 
prietors of land, and the owners or employers of capital 
ſtock. 

The proprietor of LAND is intereſted for the ſake of 
his own revenue to keep his eſtate in as good condition 
as he can, by building and repairing his tenants houſes, 
by making and maintaining the neceſſary drains and en- 
cloſures, and all thoſe other expenſive improvements 
which it properly belongs to the landlord to make and 
maintain.— But by different land- taxes the revenue of 
the landlord may be ſo much diminiſhed ; and by dif- 
ferent duties upon the neceſſaries and conveniencies of 
life, that diminiſhed revenue may be rendered of ſo little 
real value, that he may find himſelf altogether unable to 
make or maintain thoſe expenſive improvements. — 
When the landlord, however, ceaſes to do his part, it is 
altogether impoſſible that the tenant ſhould continue to 
do his.—As the diſtreſs of the landlord increaſes, the 
farm, or town houſe, muſt neceſſarily decline. 

When, by different taxes upon the neceſſaries and 
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conveniencies of life, the owners and employers of Ca. 
' PITAL STOCK find, that whatever revenue they derive 
from it, will not, in a particular country, purchaſe the 
ſame quantity of thoſe neceſſaries and conveniencies 
which an equal revenue would in almoſt any other, they 
will be diſpoſed to remove to ſome other.— And when, 
in order to raiſe thoſe taxes, all or the greater part of 
merchants and manufacturers, that is, all or the greater 
part of the employers of great capitals, come to be con- 
tinually expoſed to the mortifying and vexatious viſits of 
the tax-gatherers, this diſpoſition to remove will ſoon 
be changed into an actual removal. The induſtry of 
the country will neceſſarily fall with the removal of 
the capital which ſupported it, and the ruin of trade 
and manufactures will follow the declenſion of agri- 


culture. 
To TRANSFER hem the owners of thoſe two great 


ſources of revenue, land and capital ſtock, from the perſons 
immediately intereſted in the good condition of every par- 
ticular portion of land, and in the good management of 
every particular portion of capital ſtock, 10 another ſet 
of perſons {the creditors of the public, who have 1 
ſuch particular intereſi), the greater part of the revenue 


ariſing from either muſt, in the long-run, occaſion 
both 
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both the neglect of land, and the waſte or removal of 
capital ſtock. —A. creditor of the public has no doubt a 
general intereſt in the proſperity of the agriculture, ma- 


$ nufactures, and commerce of the country; and conſe- 
y quently in the good condition of its lands, and in the 
is good management of its capital ſtock. — Should there 
f be any general failure or declenſion in any of theſe 
er WW things, the produce of the different taxes might no 


longer be ſufficient to pay him the annuity or intereſt 
which is due to him.—But a creditor of the public, 
conſidered merely as ſuch, has no intereſt in the good 
condition of any particular portion of land, or in the 
good management of any particular portion of capital 
ſtock. As a creditor of the public he has no knowledge | 
of any ſuch particular portion. —He has no inſpection 
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of it.—He can have no care about it.— Its ruin may in 
ſome caſes be unknown to him, and cannot directly af- 
fect him. 

The praflice of funding has gradually enfeebled every 
fate which has adopted it. — The ITALIAN republics 
ſeem to have begun it —GExoa and VENIce, the only 
two remaining which can pretend to an independent 
exiſtence, have both been enfeebled by it.—Seain ſeems 
to have learned the practice from the Italian republics, 

3 | Aud 
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and (its taxes being probably leſs judicious than theirs) 
it has, in proportion to its natural ſtrength, been till 
more enfeebled.—The debts of Spain are of very old 
ſtanding.—It was deeply in debt before the end of the 
fixteenth century, about a hundred years before Eng- 
land owed a ſhilling. F. RANCE, notwithſtanding all its 
natural reſources, languiſhed under an oppreſſive load of 
the ſame kind. The republic of the UNITED PROvix- 
CES is as much enfeebled by its debts as either Genoa 
or Venice.—lIs it likely that in GREAT BRTrAIN alone 
a practice, which has brought either weakneſs or deſo- 
lation into every other country, ſhould prove altogether 
innocent? hs 

The ſyſtem of taxation eſtabliſhed in thoſe different 
countries, it may be ſaid, is inferior to that of England. 
believe it is ſo.— But it ought to be remembered, 
that when the wiſeſt government has exhauſted all the 
proper ſubjefts of taxation, it muſt, in caſes of urgent ne- 
ceſſity, have recourſe to improper ones.—The wiſe re- 
public of HolLAN D has upon ſome occaſions been 
obliged to have recourſe to taxes as inconvenient as the 
greater part of thoſe of Sp Alx. Another war begun before 
any conſiderable liberation of the public revenue had been 


brought about, and growing in its progreſs as expenſiue as 
| the 


yo 
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the laſt war, may, from irreſiſtible neceſſity, render the Bri- 
ti/h ſyſtem of taxation as oppreſſive as that of HOLLAND, 
or even as that of SPAIN, —To the honour of our pre- 
ſent ſyſtem of taxation, indeed, it has hitherto given ſo 
little embarraſſment to induſtry, that, during the courſe 
even of the moſt expenſive wars, the frugality and good 
conduct of individuals ſeem to have been able, by ſaving 
and accumulatibn, to repair all the breaches which the 
waſte and extravagance of GOVERNMENT had made in 
the general capital of the ſociety.—At the concluſion of 


the late war, the moſt expenſive that GREAT BriTain 


ever waged *, her agriculture was as flouriſhing, her 
manufacturers as numerous and as fully employed, and 
| her commerce as extenſive, as they had ever been 
before. The capital, therefore, which ſupported all 
thoſe different branches of induſtry, muſt have been 
equal to what it had ever been before. — Since the 
peace, agriculture has been till further improved, 
the rents of houſes haye riſen in every town and vil- 
lage of the country, a proof of the increaſing wealth 

lt has proved more expenſive than any of our former wars; and has in- 
yolved us in an additional debt of more than one hundred millions! During a 


profound peace of eleven years, little more than ten millions of debt was paid z 
during a war of ſeven years, more than one hundred millions was contracted. 
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and revenue of the people; and the annual amount of 
the greater part of the old taxes, of the principal branches 
of the exciſe and cuſtoms in particular, has been conti- 
nually increaſing; an equally clear proof of an increaſing 
conſumption, and conſequently of an increaſing produce, 
which could alone ſupport that conſumption.— GREAT 
BxlrAlN ſeems to ſupport with eaſe, a burden which, half 
a century ago, nobody believed her capable of ſupporting. — 
LET us Nor, HOWEVER, UPON THIS ACCOUNT RASH- 
LY CONCLUDE THAT SHE Is CAPABLE OF SUPPORTING 
ANY BURDEN ; NOR EVEN BE TOO CONFIDENT THAT 
SHE COULD SUPPORT, WITHOUT GREAT DISTRESS, A 
BURDEN A LITTLE GREATER THAN WHAT HAS At- 


READY BEEN LAID UPON HER *. 


* Adam Smith. 


SECT. 


SECT. VI. 


ON WAR. 


In ancient times, men went to war without much ce- 
remony or pretence: it was thought reaſon good enough 
to juſtify the deed, if one man liked what another man 
had ; and war and robbery were the honourable profeſſions ; 
nothing was d:/honourable but the arts of peace and in- 
duſtry; this is HERO DOrus's account of the manner of 
living of the barbarians of Thrace : and this, with very 
{mall alterations, might ſerve to characteriſe all other bars 
barians, either of ancient or modern times. 7 

But at preſent, we, who chooſe to call ourſelves civj- 
lized nations, generally affect a more ceremonzous parade, 
and many pretences. Complaints are firſt made of ſome 
injury received,” ſome right violated, ſome encroachment, 
detention, or uſurpation, and none will acknowledge theme 
elves the aggreſſors ; | nay, a folemn appeal is made to 

L 2 HEAVEN 


rr 2 


Heaven for the truth of each aſſertion, and the rival 


ol . 
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AVENGER OF THE OPPRESSED, and SEARCHER or 
ALL HEARTS, is called upon to maintain the righteous 
cauſe, and to puniſh the ꝛbrong-doer.— Thus it is with 
both parties; and while neither of them will own the true 
motzves, perhaps it is apparent to all the world, that, on 
one /ide, if not on both, A THIRST OF GLORY, A LUST 
OF DOMINION, THE CABALS OF STATESMEN, OR THE 
RAVENOUS APPETITES OF INDIVIDUALS FOR POWER 
OR PLUNDER, FOR WEALTH WITHOUT INDUSTRY, 
AND GREATNESS WITHOUT TRUE MERIT, were the 
only real and genuine ſprings Faction. 

Now the aims of princes in theſe wars are partly the 
ſame with, and partly different from, thoſe of their /ub- 
jets; as far as RENOWN 1s concerned, their views are 
alike, for heroiſm is the wiſh and eavy of all mankind; 
and to be a nation of heroes, under the conduct of an 
heroic leader, is regarded both by prince and people, as 
the ſummit of all earthly happineſs, 

It is really aſtoniſhing to think with what applauſe and 
eclat the feats of ſuch inhuman monſters are tranſmitted 
down, in all the pomp of proſe and verſe, to diflant genera- 
tions nay, let a prince but feed his ſubjetts with the empty 
flict of military fame, it matters not what he does beſides, in 

regard 


* 

regard to them ſelves as well as others; for the lives and I. 
berties, and every thing that can render ſociety a bleſſing, are 
willingly offered up as a ſacrifice to this idol, GLORY.,— 


Were the fact to be examined into, you would find, 


perhaps without a /ingle exception, that the greateſt con- 
querors abroad have proved the heavieft tyrants at home. 
However, as v:#ory, like charity, covereth a multi- 
tude of fins, thus it comes to paſs that reaſonable beings 
will be content to be /laves themſelves, provided they 
may enſlave others; and while the people can look up to 
the glorious hero on the throne, they will be dazzled 
with the ſplendour. that ſurrounds him, and forget the 
deeds of the oppreſſor. | 

Now, from this view of things, one would be tempted 
to imagine, that a practice ſo univerſally prevailing was 
founded in the courſe and conſtitution of nature. One 
would be tempted to ſuppoſe, that mankind were created 
en purpoſe to be engaged in deſtructive wars, and to 
worry and devour one another. —And yet, when we ex- 
amine into this affair, neither REASON nor EXPERIENCE 
will give the leaſt countenance to this ſuppoſition. 

The REASON of the thing we will conſider now, and 
reſerve THE FACT till by and by.— Thus, for example, 
the inhabitants of one county, or one city, have not fo 
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much as an idea, that A BEING OVERFLOWING WITH 
: BENEVOLENCE has made them the conſtitutional foes of 
another county or city under the /ame government : nor 
do we at all conceive, that this or that particular town, 
or diſtrict, can grow rich, or proſper, only by the dif. 
tricts or towns around it being reduced to poverty, or 
made a dreary waſte, —On the contrary, we naturally 
conclude, and juſtly too, that their intereſts are inſepar- 
able from our own : and were their numbers to be di- 
miniſhed, or their circumſtances altered from affluence 
to want, we ourſelves, in the rotation of things, ſhould 

ſoon feel the bad effects of ſuch a change. 
Ik, therefore, this is the caſe with reſpect to human go. 
pernments ; and if they, notwithſtanding all their fault 
and failings, can regulate matters ſo much for the better; 
how then comes it to paſs, that we ſhould aſcribe fo 
much imperfection, ſuch want of benevolence, ſuch par- 
tiality, nay, ſuch premeditated miſchief, to that great and 
equal government which preſideth over all Ss it, do 
you think, that AlMichry Gon cannot make two 
large diſtricts, France and England for example, happy 
but by the miſery of the other? Or is it, that he has fo 
egregiouſly blundered in the firſt framing the conſtitu- 
tion of things as to render thoſe exploits, called Mars, 
neceſſary 
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* 


neceſſary for the good of the whole under his adminiſtrs- 


tion, which you would juſtly conſider to be a diſgrace to - 


yours, and ſeverely puniſh as an outrage ?—Surely no; and 
we cannot, without blaſphemy, aſcribe that conduct to 
THE BEST or BerincGs, which is almoſt roo bad to be 
ſuppoſed of the wor/? : ſurely it is much more conſonant 
to the dictates of unbiaſſed reaſon to believe, that oUR 
coMMON PARENT, and UNIVERSAL LoRD, regards all 
his children and 2 efts with an eye of equal tenderneſs and 
gred-will ; and to be firmly perſuaded, that i in his plan of 
government the political intereſt of nattons cannot be repug = 
nant to thoſe moral duties of humanity and love, which he 
has ſo univerſally preſcribed. So much as to THE REA- 
SON of the thing: let us now conſider the FACT, and be 
determined by experience. 

Princes expect to get by ſucceſsful wars, and a ſeries 
of conqueſts, either more territory, or more ſubjefts, or a 
more ample revenue; or perhaps, which is generally the 
caſe, they expect to obtain all three. 

1. Now, in regard to TERRITORY, if mere ſuperficies 
were the thing to be aimed at, it muſt be allowed, that 
a country of a million of ſquare miles is more in quantity 
than one of half that extent. —But if countries are not 
to be valued by acres, but by the cultivation and the pro- 
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duct of thoſe acres, then it follows, that ten acres may be 
better than a thou/and, or perhaps ten thouſand . | 
2. As to NUMBERS OF SUBJECTS, ſurely war and con- | 


quelt are not the moſt likely means of attaining this end; | 
and a ſcheme, which conſiſts in the deſtruction of the { 
human ſpecies, is a very ſtrange one indeed to be pro- | f 
poſed for their increaſe and multiplication; nay, grant- e 


ing that numbers of ſubjects might be acquired, together 
with the acceſſion of territory, ſtill theſe new ſubjects 
would add no real ſtrength to the ſtate ; becauſe new ac- 
quiſitions would require more numerous defences, and 
becauſe a people ſcattered over an immenſe tract of 
country are, in fact, much weaker than half their num- 


My notion of national improvement, ſecurity, and happineſs, tends 
not ſo much to the extending of our commerce, or increafing the number of 
our manufactures, as to the encouragement of an hardy and, comparatively 
ſpeaking, innocent race of peaſants, by making corn to grow on millions of acres 
of land, <vhere none has ever grown before. From a late computation of 
Sir Joux SISCLAR, it appears that in Great Britain there are 22,351,000 
acres of waſte land. Let us but once have as many Britons in the king- 
dom, as the lands of Great Britain are able to ſuſtain, and we ſhall have 
8 | little to regret in the loſs of America; nothing to apprehend from the parti- 
tioning policy of all the continental deſpots in Europe. I enter not into the 
- queſtion concerning the population of the country : for whatever may be the 

preſent number of the inhabitants of Great Britain, there is no one who has 
thought upon the ſubject, but muſt admit, THAT WERE OUR LANDS 
BROUGHT TO THEIR PROPER STATE OF CULTIVATION, THEY 
AVOULD AFFORD MAINTENANCE TO TWICE AS MANY AS AT PRE- 


SENT EXIST IN THIS COUNTRY. The Biſhop of Landaff. be 
| | * 1 
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bers acting in concert together, and able by their vici 


nity to ſuceour one another. 

Moreover, as to the affair of THE REVENUE, and the 
produce of taxes, the ſame arguments conclude equally 
ſtrong in this caſe as in the former: and the indiſputable 
fact is, that an ill-peopled country, though large and 
extenſive, neither produces ſo great a revenue as a ſmall 
one well cultivated and populous: nor if it did, would 
the neat produce of ſuch a revenue be equal to that of 
the other, becauſe it is, in a manner, ſwallowed up in 
governments, guards, and garriſons, in ſalaries and penſions, 
and all the concurring hats = * attendant 
on diſtant provinces. 

In reference to the views of the e as * as duch 
views coincide with thoſe of the prince, ſo they have 
been conſidered already: but ſeeing that the thirſt of in- 
ordinate riches in private ſubjects, which puſhes them on 
to wiſh ſo vehemently for war, has ſomething in it diſ- 
tinct from the avarice of princes; let us now examine, 
whether this trade of war is a likely method to make a 
people rich, and let us conſider every plea that can be 
| offered. —** Surely, ſay theſe men, to return home laden 
* with the ſpoils of wealthy nations is a compendious 
way of getting wealth; ſurely we cannot be deceived 

Vor, II. M «in 
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& in fo plain a cafe: for we ſee that what has been ga- 
„ thering together and accumulating for years, and per- 
* haps for ages, thus becomes our own at once; and 
* more might be acquired by a happy victory within the 
„ compaſs of a day, perhaps of an hour, than we could 
* otherwiſe promiſe to ourſelves by the tedious purſuits 
« of induſtry through the whole courſe of a long labo- 
* rious life.” ; 

Now, in order to treat with this people in their own 
way, I would not awake them out of their preſent 
golden dream; I would therefore fuppoſe, that they 
might ſucceed to their hearts defire, though there is a 
chance at leaſt of being difappointed, and of meeting 
with captivity inſtead of conqueſt : I will wave likewiſe 
all conſiderations drawn from the intoxicating nature of 
riches, when fo rapidly got, and improperly acquired: 1 
will alſo grant, that great ſtores of gold and ſilver, of 
jewels,. diamonds, and precious ſtones, may be brought 
home; and yet the treaſures of the univerſe may, if you 
pleaſe, be made to circulate within the limits of our 
own little country: and if this were not enough, I would 
ſill grant more, did I really know what could be wiſhel 
for or expected more. 

. * 2 ſits donn 
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to enjoy the fruits of his conqueſt, and to gratify his 
wiſhes after ſo much fatigue and- toil : but, alas! he 
preſently finds, that in proportion as this heroical ſpirit 
and thirſt for glory have diffuſed themſelves among his 
. countrymen, in the ſame proportion as the ſpirit of induſtry 
hath ſunk and died away; every neceſſary and every comfort 
and elegance of life are grown dearer than befare, becauſe 
there are fewer hands and leſs inclination to produce them: ; 
at the ſame time his own defires, and artificial wants, in- 
lead of being leſſened, are greatly multiplied; for of what 
uſe are riches to him, unleſs enjoyed! — Thus, therefore, it 
comes to paſs, that his heaps of treaſure are like the 


ſnow in ſummer, continually melting away; fo that he 
land of heroes ſoon becomes the country of beggars. — His | 


riches, it is true, ruſhed in upon him like a flood : but, 
as he had no means of retaining them, every article he 
wanted or wiſhed for, drained away his itores like the 


holes in a ſieve, till the bottom became quite dry: in 


ſhort, in this ſituation the ſums, which are daily and 
hourly iſſuing out, are not to be replaced but by @ ew 
war, and @ new ſeries of viclories; and theſe new wars 
and new victories do all enhance the former evils ; ſo that 
the relative poverty of the inhabitants of this warlike 
country becomes ſo much the greater, in proportion to 
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their ſucceſs, in the very means miſtakenly propoſed for 
enriching them. 

A few, indeed, incited by the ftrong inſtincb of an ava- 
riciaus temper, may gather and ſcrape up what the many are 
fquandering away; and ſo the impoveriſhment of the com- 
munity may become the enrichment of the individual. But it 


is utterly impoſſible, that the great majority of any country 


can grow wealthy by that courſe of life, which renders them 


beth very extravagant, and very idle. 

To illuſtrate this train of reaſoning, let us have re- 
courſe to FACTs : but let the facts be ſuch as my op- 
ponents in this argument would wiſh, of all others, to 
have produced on this occaſion : and as the example of 
the RoMans is eternally quoted, from the pamphleteer 
in the garret, to the patriot in the ſenate, as extremely 
worthy of the imitation of BRiroxs; let their example 
decide the diſpute.—** The brave Romans! That glo- 
4 rious] that god-like people! The conquerors of the 
« world! who made the moſt haughty nations to ſub- 
« mit! who put the wealthieſt under tribute, and 
5 brought all the riches of the univerſe to center in the 
« imperial city of Rome!“ 

No this people, at the beginning of their ſtate, had a 


territory not ſo large as one of our middling counties, 
| and 
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and neither healthy nor fertile in its nature; yet, by 
means of frugality and induſtry, they not only procured | 
a comfortable ſubſiſtence, but alſo were enabled to carry 
on their petty wars without burden to the ſtate, or pay | 
to the troops; each huſbandman or little freeholder 
ſerving gratis, and providing his own clothes and arms ; 
during the ſhort time that was neceſſary for him to be 
abſent from his cottage and family on ſuch expedi- 
tions. | 
But when their neighbours were all ſubdued, and the 
ſeat of war removed to more di/tant countries, it became 
impoſſible for them to draw their ſubſiſtence from their 
own farms; or, in other words, to ſerve gratis any longer; 
and therefore they were under a neceſſity to accept of pay. 
Moreover, as they could ſeldom viſit their little eſtates, 
theſe farms were unavoidably neglected, and conſe- 
quently were ſoon diſpoſed of to engrofling purchaſers : 
and thus it came to paſs that the lands about Rome were 
monopolized into a few hands by dint of their very conqueſts 
and ſucceſſes : and thus alſo the ſpirit of induſtry began to 
decline, in proportion as the military genius gained the 
aſcendant.—A proof of this we have in Livy, even fo 
far back as the time of their laſt king Tarquinius Super- 
bus: for one of the complaints brought againſt that 
| prince 


prince was couched in the following terms, that having 
employed his ſoldiers in making drains and common 
ſewers, ** they thought it an high diſgrace to warriors to be 
<< treated as mechanics, and that the conquerors of the neigh- 
« pouring nations ſhould be degraded into flone-cutters and 
«© maſons,” though theſe works are not the monuments of 
wnmeaning folly, or the works of oftentation, but evident- 
ly calculated for the health of the citizens, and the conve- 
nience of the public. —Had he led forth theſe indignant 
beroes to the extirpation of ſome neighbouring fate, 
they would not have conſidered that as a diſbonour to their 
character. 

But to proceed: the genius of Rome being formed 
for war, the Romans puſhed their conqueſts over na- 
tions ſtill more remote: but alas ! the Quirites, the body 
of the people, were ſo far from reaping any advantage 
from theſe new triumphs, that they generally found 
themſelves to be poorer at the end of their moſt glorious 
wars than before they began them. At the cloſe of each 
' ſucceſsful war it was cuſtomary to divide a part of the 
lands of the vanquiſhed among the veteran ſoldiers, and 
to grant them a diſmiſſion in order to cultivate their new 
acquiſitions. But ſuch eſtates being far diſtant from the 
city, became in fact ſo much the leſs valuable; and the 
2 new 


S 8 8 
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new proprietor had leſs inclination than ever to forſake _ 


the capital, and to baniſh himſelf to theſe diſtant pro- 
vinces.— (For here let it be noted, that Rome was be- 
come, by this time, the theatre of pleaſure, as well as 
the ſeat of empire, where all who wiſhed to act a part on 
the ſtage of ambition, popularity, or politics; all who 
| wanted to be engaged in ſcenes of debauchery, or in- 
trigues of ſtate; all, in ſhort, who had any thing to 
ſpend, or any thing to expect, made Rome their rendez- 
vous, and reſorted thither as to a common mart).— This 
being the caſe, it is not at all ſurpriſing, that theſe late 
acquiſitions were deſerted and fold for a very trifle; nor 
is it any wonder, that the maſs of the Roman people 
ſhould be ſo immerſed in debt, as we find by their own 
hiſtorians they continually were, when we reflect, that 
their military life indiſpoſed them for agriculture or 
manufactures, and that their notions of conqueſt and 


vain. 
However, in this manner they went on, continuing to ex- 


tend their victories and their triumphs; and after the tri- 


umph, ſub/ifting for a while by the ſale of the lands above 
mentioned, or by their ſhares in the diviſion of the booty: 
but when theſe were ſpent, as they quickly were, then they 

Lt 


of glory rendered them extravagant, prodigal, and 
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funk into a more wretched ſtate of poverty than before, ea« 
gerly wiſhing for a new war as the only means of repair- 
ing their deſperate fortunes, and clamouring againſt every 
perſon that would dare to appear as an advacate for peace: 
and thus they increaſed their ſufferings inſtead of removing 
At laſt they ſubdued the world, as far as it was known 
at that time, or thought worth ſubduing, and then both 
the tribute and the plunder of the univerſe were im- 
ported into Rome; then, therefore, the bulk of the in- 
habitants of that city muſt have been exceedingly weal- 
thy, had wealth conſiſted in heaps of gold and filver; 
and then likewiſe, if ever, the bleſſings of victory muſt 
have been felt, had it been capable of producing any.— 
But alas ! whatever riches a few grandees, the leaders of 


armies, the governors of provinces, the minions of the popu- 


lace, or the harpies of oppreſſion, might have amaſſed t1- co 
gether, the great majority of the people were poor and miſer- thi 
able beyond expreſſion : and while the vain wretches wer: 50 
frutting with pride, and elated with inſolence, as the maſ- | 
ters of the world, they had no other means of ſubſs/iing, ſid 
when peace was made and their prize-money ſpent, than t1 foll 
receive a kind of alms in corn from the public granaries, or TH. 
to carry about their bread-baſkets, and beg from door h WF Hu: 
| 7 PR \ 
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hor.— Moreover, ſuch among them as had chanced to 
have a piece of land left unmortgaged, or ſomething va- 
luable to pledge, found, to their ſorrow, that the in- 
tereſt of money (being hardly ever leſs than twelve per 
cent. and frequently more) would ſoon eat up their little 
ſubſtance, and reduce them to an equality with the reſt 
of their illuſtrious brother beggars. —Nay, /o extremely 
Inv was the credit of theſe maſters of the world, that they 


were truſted with the payment of their intereſt no longer than 


from month to month ;—than which there cannot be a more 
glaring proof, both of the abject poverty, and of the cheat- 
ing diſpoſitions of theſe heroic citizens of imperial Rome.— 
Now this being the UNDouBTED FACT, every humane 
and benevolent man, far from conſidering theſe people 
as objects worthy of imitation, will look upon them with 
a juſt abhorrence and indignation ; and every wiſe ſtate, 
conſulting the good of the whole, will take warning by 
their fatal example, and ſtifle, as much as poſſible, the 
very beginning of ſuch a Roman ſpirit in its ſubjects. 
The caſe of the ancient Romans having thus been con- 
ſidered at large, leſs may be requiſite as to what is to 
follow.—AND THEREFORE SUFFICE IT TO OBSERVE, 
THAT THE WARS OF EUROPE FOR THESE TWO 
HUNDRED YEARS LAST PAST, BY THE CONFESSION 
VoLAI. N al 
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OF ALL PARTIFS, HAVE REALLY ENDED IN THE AD- 
VANTAGE OF NONE, BUT TO THE MANIFEST DETRI- 
MENT OF ALL.— SUFFICE IT FARTHER TO REMARK, 
THAT HAD EACH OF THE CONTENDING POWERS EM- 
PLOYED THEIR SUBJECTS IN CULTIVATING AND IM- 
PROVING SUCH LANDS AS WERE CLEAR OF ALL Dis- 
PUTED TITLES, INSTEAD oF AIMING AT MORE EX- 
TENDED POSSESSIONS, THEY HAD CONSULTED BOTH 
THEIR OWN AND THEIR PEOPLE'S GREATNESS MUCH 
MORE EFFICACIOUSLY, THAN BY ALL THE VICTORIES 
OF A CXSAR OR AN ALEXANDER. 
Upon the whole, therefore, it is evident to a demon- 
ſtration, that nothing can reſult from ſuch ſyſtems as 
theſe, however ſpecious and plauſible in appearance, but 
diſappointment, want, and beggary.—For the great laws if 
PROVIDENCE, and the courſe of nature, are not to be re- 
verſed or counteratted by the feeble efforts of wayward man, 
nor will the rules of found politics ever bear a ſeparation 
from thoſe of true and genuine morality —Not to mention, 
that the v:i#ors themſelves will experience it to their coſts, 
ſooner or later; that in vanquiſbing others they are only 
preparing a more magnificent tomb for the interment of 
their liberty. ke! + Al 


In very deed the good 1 of Gon hath, as it 


were, 


ki 
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were, taken peculiar pains to preclude mankind from 
having any plauſible” pretence for purſuing either this or 
any other ſcheme of depopulation.—And the traces of ſuch 
preventing endeavours, if I may fo ſpeak, are perfectly 
legible both in the natural, and in the moral worlds. 

In the natural world, our bountifu! CREATOR hath formed 
different sol Ls, and appointed different CLIMATES, wheres 
by the inhabitants of different countries may ſupply each other 
with their reſpective fruits and produtts, ſo that by exciting 
a reciprocal induſtry, they may carry on an intercourſe miuu- 
ally beneficial, and univerſally benevolent. 

Nay more, even where there is no remarkable differ- 
ence of ſoil or of climates, we find a great difference of 
TALENTS; and, if 1 may be allowed the expreſſion, a 
wonderful variety of ſtrata in the human mind. — Thus, 
for example, the alteration of latitude between Norwich 
and Mancheſter, and the variation of ſoil, are not worth 
naming ; moreover, the materials made uſe of in both' 
places, wool, flax, and ſilk, are juſt the ſame; yet /- 
different are the productions of their reſpective looms, 
that countries which are thouſands of miles apart could 
hardly exhibit a greater contraſt. Now had Norwich 
and Mancheſter been the capitals of two neighbouring 
kingdoms, inſtead of love and union, we ſhould have 

N 2 . .- heard 


heard of nothing but jealouſſes and wars; each would 
have prognoſticated, that the flouriſhing ſtate of the one 
portended the downfal of the other; each would have 
had their reſpective complaints, uttered in the moſt dole- 
ful accents, concerning their own loſs of trade, and of 
the formidable progreſs of their rivals; and, if the re- 
ſpective governments were in any degree popular, each 
would have had a ſet of patriots and orators cloſing their 
inflammatory harangues with a DELENDA. EST Car- 
THAG0.—* We muſt deſtroy our rivals, our competi- 
i tors and commercial enemies, or be deſtroyed by 
« them; for our intereſts are oppoſite, and can never 
% coincide.” —And yet, notwithſtanding all theſe cant- 
ing phraſes, it is as clear as the meridian ſun, that in caſe 
theſe cities had belonged to different kingdoms {France 
and England for example) there would then have been 
no more need. for either of them to have gone to war 
than there is at preſent. 

In ſhort, if mankind would but open their cyes, they might 
plainly ſee, that there is no one argument for inducing dif- 
ferent nations to fight for the ſake of trade, but which would 
equally oblige every country, town, village, nay, and ever) 
Hop among ourſelves, to be engaged in civil and inteſtine 

wars for the ſame end: nor, on the contrary, is there am 
motive 
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motive of intereſt or advantage that can be urged for re- 
 firaining the parts of the ſame government from theſe un- 


natural and fooliſh conteſts, but which would conclude equal- 


ly flrong againſt ſeparate and independent nations making 
war with efich other on the lite pretext. 

Moreover, the inſtinct of curioſity, and the thirſt of 
novelty, which are fo univerſally implanted in human 
nature, whereby various nations and different people fo 
ardently wiſh to be cuſtomers to each other, is another 
proof that the curious manufactures of one nation will 
never want a vent among the richer inhabitants of an- 
other, provided they are reaſonably cheap and good; fo 
that the richer one nation is, the more it has to ſpare, 


and the more it will certainly lay out on the produce and 


manufaCtures of its ingenious neighbour. Do you ob- 
ject to this? Do you envy the wealth, or repine at the pro- 
ſperity, of the nations around you - If you do, ' conſider 
what is the conſequence, Viz. that you wiſh to keep a ſhop, 
but hope to have only BEGGARS, for your cuſtomers. 

As to the moral and political world, PRoviDeExnceE 
has fo ordained, that every nation may increaſe in fruga- 
ity and induſtiy, and conſequently in riches, if they 
pleaſe ; becauſe it has given a power to every nation to 
make good laws, and wiſe regulations, for their internal 

government : 
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government: and none can juſtly blame them on this 
account. Should, for example, the PoLEs, or the T ar- 
TARS, grow weary of their preſent wretched ſyſtems, 
and reſolve upon a better conſtitution ; ſhould they pre- 
fer employment to ſloth, liberty to ſlavery, and trade and 
manufactures to theft and robbery ; ſhould they give all 
poſſible freedom and encouragement to induſtrious arti- 
ficers, and lay heavy diſcouragements on idleneſs and vice, 
by means of judicious taxes; and laſtly, ſhould they root 
out all notions of beggarly pride, and of the glory of 
making marauding incurſions ;—what a mighty, what a 
happy change would ſoon appear in the face of thoſe 
countries And what could then be faid to be want- 
ing in order to render ſuch nations truly rich and 

great? | 
Perhaps ſome neighbouring ſtate (entertaining a fooliſh 
jealouſy) would take the alarm, that their trade was in 
danger.—But if they attempted to invade ſuch a king- 
dom, they would find, to their coſt, that an induſtrious 
ſtate, abounding with people and with riches, having its 
magazines well ſtored, its frontier towns well fortified, 
the garriſons duly paid, and the whole country full of 
villages and encloſures; I ſay, they would feel to their 
coſt, that ſuch a ſtate is the ſtrongeſt of all others, and 
_ | the 
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the moſt difficult to be ſubdued: not to mention that 
othcr potentates would naturally riſe up for its defence 
and preſervation ; becauſe, indeed, it would be for their 
intereit that ſuch a ſtate as this ſhould not be ſwallowed 
up by another, and becauſe they themſelves might have 
many things to hope from it, and nothing to fear. 

But is this ſpell, this witchcraft of the jealouſy of trade 
never to be diſſolved ? And are there no hopes that mankind 
will recover their ſenſes as to theſe things? For of all ab- 
ſurdities, that of going to war for the ſake of getting trade is 

the moſt abſurd ; and nothing in nature can be fo extrava- 
gantly fooliſh. 

Perhaps you cannot digeſt this; you do not believe 
it—Be it ſo.—Grant, therefore, that you ſubdue 
your rival by force of arms: will that circumſtance ren- 
der your goods cheaper at market than they were before ? 
—And if it will not, nay if it tends to render them much 
dearer, what have you got by ſuch a viftory?—lT aſk 
further, what will be the conduct of foreign nations, 
when your goods are brought to their markets They 
will not inquire, whether you were victorious or not; 
but only, whether you will ſell cheaper, or at leaſt as 
cheap as others? Try and ſee, whether any perſons, or 
any nations, ever yet proceeded upon any other plan ; 

and 
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and if they never did, and never can be ſuppoſed to do ſo, 


then it is evident to a demonſtration, that trade will al- 


ways follow cheapneſs, and not conquęſi.— Nay, conſider 
how it is with yourſelves at home: do heroes and bruiſer 
get more cuſtomers to their ſhops, becauſe they are heroes 
and bruijers; or would not you yourſelf rather deal with 
a feeble perſon, who will uſe you well, than with a bretber 
bers, ſhould he demand a higher price? 

Now all theſe facts are ſo very notorious, that none 
can diſpute the truth of them. —And throughout the 
hiſtories of all countries, and of all ages, there is not : 
ſingle example to the contrary. oo 

JuDGt, THEREFORE, FROM WHAT HAS BEEN SAID, 
WHETHER ANY ONE ADVANTAGE CAN' BE OBTAINED 
TO SOCIETY, EVEN BY THE MOST SUCCESSFUL WARS, 
THAT MAY NOT BE INCOMPARABLY GREATER, AND 


MORE EASILY PROCURED, BY THE ARTS OF PEACE. 


As to thoſe who are always clamouring for war, and 
founding the alarm to batile, let us conſider who they are, 
and what are their motives; and then it will be no dif- 


cult matter to determine concerning the deference that 
: | ought 
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ought to be paid to their opinions, and the merit of their 
patriotic Zeal. | 

1. The firſt on the liſt here in Britain (for different 
countries have different forts of firebrands), I ſay the 
firſt here in Britain is the mock patriot and furious anti- 
courtier —He always begins with ſchemes of ceconomy, 
and a zealous promoter of national frugality.—He loudly 
declaims againſt even a ſmall, annual, parliamentary 
army, both on account of its expence, and its danger; 
and pretends to be ſtruck with a panic at every red coat 
that he ſees. —By perſevering in theſe laudable endea- 
yours, and by ſowing the ſeeds of jealouſy and diſtruſt 


among the ignorant and unwary, he prevents ſuch a 


number of forces, by ſea and land, from being kept up, 


are prudently neceſſary for the common ſafety of the 
kingdom: this is one ſtep gained. In the next place, 
after having thrown out ſuch a tempting bait for fo- 
reigners to catch at, on any trifling account he is all on 
fre; his breaſt beats high with the love of his country, 
and his ſoul breathes vengeance againſt the foes of Britain: 
every popular topic, and every inflammatory harangue 
5 immediately put into rehearſal ; and, O liberty! O my 
country! is the continual theme. — The fire then 
ſpreads; the ſouls of the noble Britons are enkindled at 
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it, and vengeance and war are immediately reſolved upon. 
— Then the miniſtry are all in a hurry and a flutter; 
new levies are half formed and half diſciplined ; ſqua- 
drons at ſea half manned, and the officers mere novices in 
their buſineſs.— In ſhort, ignorance, unſkilfulneſs, and 
_ confuſion, are unavoidable for a time; the neceſſary 
conſequence of which is ſome defeat received, ſome ſtain 
or diſhonour caſt upon the arms of Britain. —T hen the 
long wiſhed for opportunity comes at laſt; the patriot roars, 
the populace clamour and addreſs, the miniſtry tremble, and 
the adminiſtration ſints.— The miniſterial throne now 
being vacant, he triumphantly aſcends it, adopts thok 
meaſures he had formerly condemned, reaps the benefit d 
the preparations and plans of his predeceſſor, and, in the 
natural courſe of things, very probably gains ſome al 
vantages.— This reſtores the credit of the arms of Britain, 
—* Now the lion is rouſed, and now is the time for 
* cruſhing our enemies, that they may never be able to 
t riſe again,” This is pretext enough; and thus the ns 
tion is plunged into an expence ten times as great, and 
made to raiſe forces twenty times as numerous, as were 


complained of before. However, being now victorious, 


6 Jet us follow the blow, and manfully go on, and lt 
6 neither expence of blood nor of treaſure be at all re- 
8 | & oarded; 


*%s 
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« garded; for another campaign will undoubtedly bring 
« the enemy to ſubmit to our own terms, and it is im- 


« poſſible chat they ſhould ſtand out any longer,” — 


Well, another campaign is fought...... and another.. 
and another.... aud another, and yet the enemy holds 
out; nor is. the cart blanche making any progreſs in its 
journey into Britain. A peace at laſt is made; the terms. 
of it are unpopular.—Schemes of exceſſive economy are 
called for by a new'ſet of patriots; and the ſame arts are 
played off to dethrone the reigning miniſter, which he 


had practiſed to dethrone his predecefſor.—And thus the 


patriotic farce goes round and round; and it were well 
did not eloquence too often gull the independent or ruling = 
members of our ſenate, and thus produce a real and bloody 


raged y to our country and mankind,” oo 
2. The next in this liſt is the hungry pampbleteer, who 
writes for bread. —The miniſtry. will not retain him'on 


their ide, there efore he muſt write againſt them, and do | 


as much niſchief is he can in order to be bought off, — 
At the worlt; a pil illory or a \profecution'i is a never-failing 
remedy againſt : a political author's ſtarving ; ; nay, per- 
haps it may get him a penſion or a place at laſt: in the 
interim, the province of this creature is to be 2 kind of 
jackall to the Alla lion; Yor he beats the foreſt, and 
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and whim of he populace, and by frequent trials diſeo- 
vers the part where the miniſtry are moſt vulnerable. 


But, above all, he never fails to put the mob in the mind, 


of what indeed they believed before, that palities is a ſub- 


and that nothing is fo eaſy as to bring the king of France 


to ſue for peace on his knees at the bar of a Britiſh houſe 
of commons, were ſuch and ſuch at the helm, 
as honeſt and uncorrupt as they ought to bo. This is de- 
lightful ; and this, with the old tories of Agincourt aud 


Creſſy, regales, nay intoxicates the mob, and inſpires | 
| them with! an enthuſiaſm bordering upon madneſs.— 
| The ſame ideas return; the former - battles are fought 
over again; and we have already taken poſſeſſion of the 


gates of Paris in the warmth of a frantic imagination ; 
though it is certain that even were this circumſtance evet 
to happen, we ourſelves ſhould be the greateſt loſers; 


| for the conqueſt of France by England, in the event of 
_ things, would come to the ſame point as the conqueſt of 


England by France; becauſe the ſeat of empire would 
be transferred to the greater kingdom, and the lefles 
would be made a province 1 . 

3. Near akin. to this man, is that ar pe of 
modern times, who is r . againſt a 
peace, 
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peace, Viz. the broker, and the gambler of Change-alley. 
Letters from the Hague, wrote in a garret at home for 
half a guinea ;.... the firſt news of a battle fought (it 
matters not how improbable) with a liſt of the lain and 
priſoners, their cannon, colours, &Cc...... great firings 
heard at ſea between ſquadrons not yet out of port ;.... 
a town taken before the enemy was near it;... an in- 
tercepted letter that never was wrote; ... a forged ga- 
2ette ;-... or, in ſhort, any thing elſe that will elate or 
depreſs the minds of the undiſcerning multitude, ſerves 
the purpoſe of the bear or the bull, to fink or raiſe the 
price of ſtocks, according as he wiſhes either to buy or 
ſell, and by theſe vile means the wretch, who perhaps the 
other day came up to London in the waggon to be an 
under clerk or meſſage boy in a warehoule, acquires ſuch 
a fortune as ſets him on a par with the greateſt nobles of 

the land. | 
4. The news writers are a fourth ſpecies of political 
firebrand: a ſpecies which abound in this country more 
than in any other; for as men are in this kingdom al- 
lowed greater liberty to ſay, or write, what they pleaſe ; 
ſo likewiſe is the abuſe of that bleſſing carried to a higher 
pitch. In fact theſe people may be truly ſaid to trade in 
bloed: for a war is their harveſt ; and a bloody battle 
produces 
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produces a crop of an hundred fold: how then can it be 
ſuppoſed that they can ever become the friends of peace? 
And how can you expect that any miniſters can be 


their favourites, but the miniſters of death? Vet theſe 


are the men who may be truly ſaid to govern the minds 


of the good people of England, and to turn their aftec- 


tions whitherſoever they pleaſe; who can render any 
ſcheme unpopular which they diſſike, and whoſe appro- 
bation or frown are regarded by thouſands, and almoſt 


by millions, as the ſtandard of right and wrong, of truth 


or falſchood ; for it is a fact, an indiſputable fact, that 
this country is as much news-mad and news-ridden now, 
as ever it was popery-mad or prieſt-ridden in the days of 
our forefathers. 

5. The zobbers and contractors of all kinds and of all de- 


 grees for our fleets and armies :—the clerks and pay-mal- 


ters in the ſeveral departments belonging to war :.... and 
every other agent, who has the fingering of the public 
money, may be ſaid to conſtitute a diſtinct brood of vu- 
tures, who prey upon their own ſpecies, and fatten upon 
buman gore. It would be endleſs to recount the various 
arts and ſtratagems by which this tribe of devourers have 
amaſſed to themſelves aſtoniſhing riches from very flender 


beginnings, through the continuance and extent of the 
| War, 
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war; conſequently, as long as any proſpect could remain 
of ſqueezing ſome what more out of the pockets of an 
exhauſted, but infatuated people; fo long the war-hoop 
would be the cry of theſe inhuman ſavages; and fo long 
would they ſtart and invent objections to every propo- 
ſition that could be made for the reſtoring peace.....be- 
cauſe government bills would yet bear ſome price 
in the alley, and omnium and ſcrip would {till fell at 
market. | | 

6. Many of the dealers in exports and imports, and fe- 
veral of the traders in the colonies, are too often found to 
be aſſiſtants in promoting the cry for every new war: 
and when war is undertaken, in preventing any over- 
tures towards a peace.—Y ou do not fathom the depth of 
this policy; you are not capable to comprehend it.— 
Alas! it is but too eaſily explained; and, when explained, 
but too well proved from experience.—The general in- 
tere of trade, and the intereſt of particular traders, are 
very diſtinct things; nay, are very often quite oppoſite to 

each other.— The intereſt of general trade ariſes from 

general induſtry ; and therefore can only be promoted by 

the arts of peace: but the misfortune is, that during a 

peace the prices of goods ſeldom fluctuate, and there are 

{cw or no opportunities of getting ſuddenly rich. —A 
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and their declamations againſt all reconciliatory meaſures, - 
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war, on the contrary, unſettles all things, and opens a 
wide field for ſpeculations ; therefore a lucky hit, or the 
engroſſing a commodity, when there is but little at mar- 
ket..... A rich capture... or a ſmuggling, I (hould rather 
ſay, a traiterous, intercourſe with the enemy, ſometimes 
by bribes to governors and officers, and ſometimes 
through other channels: — or, perhaps, the hopes of 
coming in for a Hare in @ lucrative job, or a public con- 
tract; theſe, and many ſuch like notable expedients, are 
cheriſhed by the warmth of war, like plants in a hot- 
bed ; but they are chilled by the. cold languid circulation 
of peaceful induſtry. Aae 
This being the caſe, the warlike zeal of theſe men, 


are but too eaſily accounted for; and while the dulcis 
amor lucri is the governing principle of trade, what other 
conduct are you to expect? 

But what if the men of landed property, and the nu- 
merous band of Eugliſb artiſicers and manisfacturers, who 
conſtitute, beyond all doubt, the great body of the king- an 
dom, and whoſe real intereſt muſt be on the fide of We 
peace; what if they ſhould not be as military in their by 
diſpoſition as theſe gentlemen would wiſh they were '— qu; 


Why then all arts muſt be uſed, and indefatigable pains 
| be 
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pe taken to perſuade them, that this particular war is 
calculated for their benefit; and that the conqueſt of 
ſuch or ſuch a place would infallibly redound both to 
the advantage of the landed intereſts, and the improve- 
ment and extenſion of manufactures. —** Should {for ex- 
« ample) the Engliſh once become maſters of Cx ADA, 
e the importation of ſkins and beavers, and the manu- 
« facture of fine hats, would extend prodigiouſly ; every 
man might afford to wear a beaver hat if he pleaſed, 
and every woman be decorated in the richeſt furs; in 
return for which our coarſe woollens would find ſuch 
a vent throughout our immenſe northern regions, as 
*« would make ample ſatisfaction for all our expences.*? 
Well, Canada is taken, and is now all our own; but 
what is the conſequence, after a trial of ſome years poſ- 
ſeſſion, let thoſe declare who can, and as they were be- 
fore ſo laviſh in their promiſes, let them at laſt prove 
their aſſertions, by appealing to fact and experience.— 
Alas! they cannot do it: nay, fo far from it, that beaver, 
and furs, and hats, are dearer than ever: and all the 
woollens, which have been conſumed in thoſe countries 
by the native inhabitants, do hardly amount to a greater 
quantity than thoſe very ſoldiers and ſailors would have 
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worn and conſumed, who were loſt in the taking, de- 
fending, and garriſoning of thoſe countries. 
However, if Canada did not anſwer our ſanguine 
expectations, ſure we were, that the ſugar countries 
« would make amends for all: and, therefore, if the im- 
portant iflands of GaupALoUrE and MARTINIcO 
* were to be ſubdued, then ſugars, and coffee, and cho- 
e colate, and indigo, and cotton, &c. &c. would become 
as cheap as we could wiſh; and both the country gen- 


* tleman and the manufacturer would find their account 


« in ſuch conqueſts as theſe.” Well, Gaudaloupe and 
AMartmico are both taken, and many other iſlands beſides 
are added to our empire, whoſe produce is the very ſame 
with theirs. —7*, what elegance of life, or what ingre- 
dient for manufatture, is thereby become the cheaper? and 


| which of all theſe things can be purchaſed at a lower rate at 


preſent than before the war Not one can be named. — 
On the contrary, the man of landed property can tell 
but too circumſtantially, that axes are riſen higher than 
ever—that the intereſt of money is greater—that every 
additional load of national debt is a new mortgage on his 
exhauſted and impoveriſhed eſtate and that, if he hap- 
pens to be a member of parliament, he runs the riſk af 

| being 


muſ 
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being bought out of his family borough, by ſome upſtart 
gambler, jobber, or contractor. 55 
The Engliſh manufacturer likewiſe both ſees and feels, 
that every foreign material, of ule in his trade, is grown 
much dearer,——that all hands are become extremely 
ſcarce, their wages prodigiouſly raiſed, the goods, of 
and 


- courſe, badly and ſcandalouſly manufactured, 
yet cannot be afforded at the ſame price as heretofore—— 
that, therefore, the ſale of Engliſh manufactures has 


greatly decreaſed in foreign countries ſince the com- 


mencement of war; and, what is worſe than all, 
that induſtry at home is diminiſhed. —All theſe things, 
I fay, the Engli/h manufacturer both ſees and feels: and 
is NOT THIS ENOUGH ? 3 

7. The land and ſea officers are, of courſe, the invari- 
able advocates for war. Indeed it is their trade, their 


bread, and the ſure way to get promotion; therefore no 
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other language can be expected from them: and yet, to 
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do them juſtice, of all the adverſaries of peace, they are 0 
the faireſt and moſt open in their proceedings; they uſe : 1 
no art of colouring, and you know their motive, you Ft 
muſt allow for it accordingly. | 12 
But after all, what have I been doing? and how can is 
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J hope for proſelytes by this kind of writing It is 
true, in regard to the points attempted to be proved, | 
have certainly proved them. —* NETHER PRINCES 
% NOR PEOPLE CAN BE GAINERS BY THE MOST SUC- 
* CESSFUL WARS: —— TRADE, IN PARTICULAR, WILL 
«© MAKE ITS WAY TO THE COUNTRY WHERE GOODS 
hs ARE MANUFACTURED THE BEST AND CHEAPEST: 
«© —BUT CONQUERING NATIONS NEITHER MANU- 
«© FACTURE WELL NOR CHEAP :—AND CONSEQUENT- 
„LY MUST SINK IN TRADE IN PROPORTION AS THEY 
* EXTEND IN CONQUEST.” — Fhefe things are now 
inconteſtibly clear, if any thing ever was ſo.—But, 
alas! who will thank me for ſuch leſſons as theſe? 
The ven claſſes of men juſt enumerated certainly will 
not; and as to the mob, the blood-thirſty mob, no argu- 
ments, and no demonſtrations whatever, can perſuade 
them to withdraw their veneration from their grim idol, 
the god of ſlaughter.— On the contrary, to knock a 
man on the head, is to take from him his all at once.— 
This is a compendious way, and this they underſtand. — 
But to excite that man (whom perhaps they have long 
called their enemy) to greater induſtry and ſobriety, lo 
conſider him as a cuſtomer ta them, and themſelves as 


_ cuſtomers 
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raſtomers to him , fo that the richer both are, the better 
it may be for each other; and, in ſhort, to promote a mu- 
inal trade to mutual benefit : this is a kind of reaſoning, as 
unintelligible to their comprehen/ions as the antipodes them- 
ſelves K. | 

SOME FEW, PERHAPS A VERY FEW INDEED, MAY 
BE STRUCK WITH THE FORCE OF THESE TRUTHS, 


Pos- 


AND YIELD THEIR MINDS TO CONVICTION. 
SIBLY IN A LONG COURSE OF TIME THEIR NUM= 
BERS MAY INCREASE — AND POSSIBLY, AT LAST, 
THE TIDE MAY TURN; so THAT OUR POSTERITY 
MAY REGARD THE PRESENT MADNESS OF GOING 
To WAR FOR THE - SAKE OF TRADE, RICHES, OR 
DOMINION, WITH THE SAME EYE OF ASTONISH= 
MENT AND PITY, THAT WE DO THE MADNESS 
OF OUR FOREFATHERS IN FIGHTING UNDER THE 
BANNER OF THE PEACEFUL CROSS, 


— 


* Dean Tuckzx. 
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SECT. . 


ON TAXES, 


Berort I enter upon the examination of the effeAsof 
ſome particular taxes, it may be neceſſary to premiſe the 
four following maxims with regard to taxes in general. 

1. The ſubjefts of every flate oug ht to contribute toward! 
the ſupport of the government, as nearly as poſſible, in pro- 
portion to their reſpective abilities; that is, in proportion 
to the revenue which they reſpectively enjoy under the 
protection of the ſtate.— The expence of government to 
the individuals of a great nation, is like the expence of 
management to the joint tenants of a great eſtate, who 
are all obliged to contribute in proportion to their re- 
ſpective intereſts in the eſtate.— In the obſervation or 
neglect of this maxim conſiſts, what is called the EOA/ 
LITY OF INEQUALITY of taxation. | 

2. The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought 

8 15 
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zo be certain. The time of payment, the manner of pays 
ment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear and 
plain to the contributor, and to every other perſon.— 
Where it is otherwiſe, every perſon ſubject to the tax is 
put more or Jeſs in the power of the tax-gatherer, who 
can either aggravate the tax upon any obnoxious contai- 
butor, or extort, by the terror of ſuch aggravation, 
ſome preſent or perquiſite to himſelf. — The uncertainty 
of taxation encourages the inſolence and favours the 
corruption of an order of men who are naturally unpo- 
pular, eren where they are neither inſolent nor corrupt. 
—The certainty of what each individual ought to pay is, 
in taxation, a matter of ſo great importance, that a very 
conſiderable degree of inequality, it appears, I believe, 
from the experience of all nations, is not near ſo great 
an evil as a very ſmall degree of uncertainty. 

3. Every tax ought to be levied at the time, or in the 
manner, in which it is moſt likely to be convenient for the 
contributor to pay it. A tax upon the rent of land or of 
houſes, payable at the ſame term at which ſuch rents are 
uſually paid, 1s levied at the time when it is moſt likely 
to have wherewithal to pay.—Taxes upon ſuch conſum- 


able goods as are articles of luxury, are all finally paid by 
the 
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the conſumer *, and generally in a manner that is very 
convenient for him. He pays them by little and little, as 
he has occaſion to buy the goods.—As he is at liberty 
too, either to buy, or not to buy, as he pleaſes, it muſt 


be his own fault if he ever ſuffers any conſiderable in- i: 
conveniency from ſuch taxes. | F 
4. Every tax ought to be jo contrived as both to take «ui o 
th 
It is an opinion, zealouſly promoted by ſome political writers, that 
fince all taxes, as they pretend, fall ultimately upon land, it were better ts | p 
lay them originally there, and aboliſh every duty upon confumptions. But it 
we deny, that all taxes fall ultimately upon land. If a duty be laid upon any co 
commodity conſumed by an artiſan, he has two obvious expedients for paying 
it ; he may retrench ſomewhat of his expence, or he may increaſe his labour, ne! 
Both theſe reſources are more eaſy and natural, than that of heightening his wage: gre 
We ſee that, in years of ſcarcity, the weaver either conſumes leſi or labours mer, 
or employs both theſe expedients of frugality and induſtry, by which be is e- it | 
abled to reach the end of the year. Hy what contrivance can he raiſe the pric for 
of his labour ; The manufacturer who employs him will not give him more: 
neither can he, becauſe the merchant, who exports the cloth, cannot raiſe it Th 
price, being limited by the price which it yields in foreign markets, Every tho! 
man, to be ſure, is defirous of puſhing off from himſelf the burden of any tu 
which is impoſed, and of laying it upon others: but as every man has the fan: Wi cels 
inclination, and is upon the defenſive, no ſet of men can be ſuppoſed to pres 4 
vail altogether in this conteſt. And why the landed gentleman ſhould be ti: 
victim of the whole, and ſhould not be able to defend himſelf, as well as other mun 
are, 1 cannot readily imagine. All tradeſmen, indeed, would willingly prey their 


upon him, and divide him among them, if they could: but this inclination 
they always have, though no taxes were levied ; and the fame methods, by tion 
which he guards againſt the impoſition of tradeſmen before taxes, will feri iſe 
him afterwards, and make them ſhare the burden with him, —Hume. 


and trary 
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and to keep out of the pockets of the people as little as poſſible, 
over and above what it brings into the public treaſury of the 
late. A tax may either take out or keep out of the 
pockets of the people a great deal more than it brings 
into the public treaſury, in the four following ways.— 
FixsT, the levying of it may require a great number of 
officers, whoſe ſalaries may eat up the greater part of 
the produce of the tax, and whoſe perquiſites may im- 
poſe another additional tax upon the people. —-SEconDLY, 
it may obſtruct the induſtry of the people, and diſ- 
courage them from applying to certain branches of buſi- 
neſs which might give maintenance and employment to 
great multitudes. — While it obliges the people to pay, 
it may thus diminiſh, or perhaps deſtroy, ſome of the 
funds which might enable them more eaſily to do ſo.— 
TairDLY, by the forfeitures and other penalties which 
thoſe unfortunate individuals incur who attempt unſuc- 
ceſsfully to evade the tax, it may frequently ruin them, 
and thereby put an end to the benefit which the com- 
munity might have received from the employment of 
their capitals. —An injudicious tax offers a great tempta- 
tion to ſmuggling. —But the penalties of ſmuggling muſt 
iſe in proportion to the temptation.— The law, con- 
trary to all the ordinary principles of juſtice, firſt creates 

Vol. II. 5 4 ': the 
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the temptation, and then puniſhes thoſe who yield to it; 
and it commonly enhances the puniſhment too in pro- 
portion to the very circumſtance which ought certainly 
to alleviate it, the temptation to commit the crime *.— 
FourTHLyY, by ſubjecting the people to the frequent 
viſits and the odious examination of the tax-gatherers, it 
may expoſe them to much unneceſſary trouble, vexation, 
and oppreſhon ; and though vexation is not, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, expence, it is certainly equivalent to the ex- 
pence at which every man would be willing to redeem 
himſelf from it. 

IT-1s IN SOME ONE OR OTHER OF THESE FOUR DIF- 
FERENT WAYS THAT TAXES ARE FREQUENTLY 80 
MUCH MORE BURDENSOME TO. THE PEOPLE Than 
THEY ARE BENEFICIAL TO THE SOVEREIGN. 

The beſt taxes are ſuch as are levied upon conſump- 
tions, eſpecially thoſe of luxury; becauſe ſuch taxes are 
leaſt felt by the people. They ſeem, in ſome meaſure, 
voluntary; ſince a man may chooſe how far he will uſe 
the commodity which is taxed: they are paid gradually 
and inſenſibly: they naturally produce ſobriety and fru- 
gality, if judiciouſly impoſed: and being confounded 


See Sketches of the Hiftory of Man, page 474, & ſeq. 
| with 
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with the natural price of the commodity, they are ſcarce- 
ly perceived by the conſumers. Their only diſadvan- 
tage is, that they are expenſive in the levying. Another 
thing is, a duty upon commodities checks itſelf; and a 
| miniſter will ſoon find, that an increaſe of the impoſt is 
no increaſe of the revenue. It is not eaſy, therefore, 
for a people to be altogether ruined by ſuch taxes. 

Taxes upon poſſeſſions are levied without expence; but 
have every other diſadvantage.— Moſt ſtates, however, 
are obliged to have recourſe to them, in order to ſupply 
the deficiencies of the other. 

As taxes take nothing out of a country; as they do 
not diminiſh the public ſtock, only vary the diſtribution 
of it, they are not neceſſarily prejudicial to happineſs. — 
If the ſtate exact money from certain members of the 
community, ſhe diſpenſes it alſo amongſt other mem- 
bers of the ſame community. They who contribute to 
the revenue, and they who are fupported or benefited 
by the expences of government, are to be placed one 


againſt the other; and, whilſt what the ſubſiſtence of 


one part is profited by receiving, compenſates for what 
that of the other ſuffers by paying, the common fund of 
the ſociety is not leſſened. This is true: but it muſt 
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be obſerved, that although the ſum diſtributed by the 
ſtate be always EQUAL to the ſum collected from the 
people, yet the gain and loſſes to the means of ſubſiſtence 
may be very UNEQUAL ; and the balance will remain on 
the wrong or the ri right ide of the account, according as the 
money paſſes by taxation from the induſtrious to the idle, from 
the many to the few, from thoſe who want to thoſe whi 
abound, or in a contrary direction. 

For inſtance, a tax upon ccac hes, to be laid out in the 
repair of roads, would probably improve the happineſs of 
a neighbourhood; a tax upon cottages, to be ultimately 
expended in the purchaſe and ſupport of coaches, would 
certainly diminiſb it. | 

In like manner, a tax upon wine or tea, diſtributed in 
bounties to fi/hermen or huſbandmen, would augment the 
proviſion of a country; a tax upon fi/heries and huſbandry, | 
however indirect or concealed, to be converted, when 
raiſed, to the procuring of wine or tea for the idle and 
opulent, would naturally impair the public ſtock. 

The Error, therefore, of taxes upon the means of 
ſubſiſtence depends not ſo much upon the amount of the 
ſum levied, as upon the object of the tax, and the . 


C ation, 


Tax 
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Taxes likewiſe may be ſo adjuſted as to conduce to the 
reſtraint of /uxury, and the correction of wice*; to the 


ENCOUT, agement 


* When the expediency of laying a further tax on diſtillation of ſpirituous 
liquors was canvaſſed before the Houſe of Commons ſome years ago, it was faid 
of the diſtillers with great truth, They take the bread from the perde, and 
convert it into poiſon. Vet is this manufacture of diſeaſe permitted to conti- 
nue, as appears by its paying into the treaſury above ee, near a million 
of money annually. 

It is generally allowed, that government is for the Dany of the governed 


and not the governors,” and no deviation ihould exiſt to this fundamental prin- 


ciple. Get money, was the advice of a father to his fon, — honeſtly if you can,. 
if not,—Get mongyg. It is alſo a queſtion, How far the king's patent to quack 
remedies is expedient, as it diſcourages an uſeful body of men, favours impo- 
ſition, begets incredulity, and is the deſtruction of the lives and the health 
of thouſands. Get money can never be an excuſe in a free goyerament, where 
happineſs in the ſubje@ is its avowed principle. 

MoxoPoL1Es and CHaARTERS.—Fames the Firſt granted many of theſe, 
and his /n followed his example. Between them beth almoſt every trade was 
confined in a few hands; but theſe »onopolifts paid heavy ſums for becoming 


the elder children of a partial father. Monepolies had crept in during the reign 
of Queen EL1ZABETH ; but that great queen, finding that the Houſe of Com- 


mons was uneaſy, called in moſt of theſe grants. The Houſe of Commons, 
ſtruck with this generofity of the queen, in meeting their defires, and antici- 
pating their requeſts, deputed one hundred and forty of their members to wait 
upon her with their thanks. To their addreſs the queen returned an anſwer, 
which, as flowing from her heart, made the deepeſt impreſſion on her as: 
II ſhall ſubjoin a part: 


1 GENTL* MEN, 
« I owe you hearty thanks and commendations, for your ſingular good 
will towards me, not only in your heart and thoughts, but which you have 


openly expreſſed and declared, whereby you have recalled me from an error 


proceeding from my ignorance, not my will. Theſe things had undeſervedly 
turned 
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encouragement of induſtry, trade, agriculture, and marriage. 
— Taxes thus contrived become rewards and penalties ; 
not only SOURCES OF REVENUE, but INSTRUMENTS or 
POLICE.—Vices indeed themſelves cannot be taxed with- 
out holding forth ſuch a conditional toleration of them 
as to deſtroy men's perception of their guilt : a tax comes 
in time to be conſidered as a commutation : the materi- 
als, however, and incentives of vice may.—Although, 
for inſtance, drunkenneſs would be, on this account, an 
unfit object of taxation, yet public-houſes and ſpirituous 
liquors are very properly ſubject to heavy impoſts. 

Nevertheleſs, although it may be true, that taxes 
cannot be pronounced to be detrimental to happineſs, by 
any abſolute neceſſity in their nature; and though, un- 
turned to my diſgrace (to whom nothing is more dear than the ſafety and love 
of my people), had not ſuch harpies and horſe-leeches as theſe been diſcovered 
to me by you. I HAD RATHER MY HEART OR HAND SHOULD PERISH, 
THAN THAT EITHER MY HEART OR HAND SHOULD ALLOW SUCH 
PRIVILEGES TO MONOPOLISTS, AS MAY BE PREJUDICIAL TO TH 
BODY OF MY PEOPLE, The ſplendour of regal majeſty hath not fo blinded 
mine eyes, that LicexTi0Us POWER ſhould prevail with me more than 
JusTict. I he that the commonwealth is to be governed for the good and 
advantage of THoSE that are committed to me, not of MYSELF, to whom it 
#s intruſted ; and that an acccum is one day to be given before amther judgment ſcat. 
I think myſelf moſt happy, that, by Gov's aſſiſtance, I have hitherto ſo proſ- 
perouſly governed the commonwealth in all reſpects; and that I have ſuch 
fal jecti, as for their good I would willingly leave both my kingdom and my 

life.” &c. &c. c 
5 der 
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der ſome modifications, and when urged only to a cer- 
tain extent, they may even operate in favour of it; yet 
it will be found, in à great plurality of inſtances, that 
their tendency is noxious, —Let it be ſuppoſed. that nine 
families inhabit a neighbourhood, each poſſeſſing barely the 
means of ſubſiſtence, or of that mode of ſubſiſtence which 
cuſtom hath eftabliſhed among ſi them; let a tenth family be 
quartered upon theſe, to be ſupported by a tax raiſed from the 
nine; or rather let one of the nine. have his income augment- 
ed by a ſimilar deduction from the incomes of the reſt : «in 
either of theſe caſes, it is evident that the whole diftrift 


would be broken up. —For as the entire income of each is 


ſuppoſed to be barely ſuſſicient for the eſtabliſhment which 
it maintains, a deduclion of any part deſtroys that e/tabliſh- 
ment.—Now it is no anſwer to this objection, it is no 
apology for the grievance, to ſay, ** that nothing is taken 
out of the neighbourhood ; that the ſtock is not diminiſhed.” 
— The miſchief is done by deranging the diftribution.— 


Nor, again, is the luxury of one family, or even the 
maintenance of an additional family, a recompenſe to the 


country for the ruin of nine others. Nor, laſtly, will it 
alter the effect, though it may conceal the cauſe, that 
the diſtribution, inſtead of being levied directly upon 

8 5 each 
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each day's wages, 1s mixed up in the price of ſome ar- 


ticle of conſtant uſe and confumption ; as in a tax —__ 
candles, malt, leather, or fuel. 

It ſeems neceſſury, however, to Adinguich between 
the operation of a new tar, and the effect of taxes which 
have been long eſtahliſhed. In the courſe of circulation 
the money may flow back to the hands from which it 
was taken. The proportion between the ſupply and the 
expence of ſubſiſtence, which had been diſturbed by the 
tax, may at length recover itſelf again. In the inſtance 
juſt now ſtated, the addition of a tenth family to the 
neighbourhood, or the enlarged expences of one of the 
nine, may, in ſome ſhape or other, fo advance the pro- 
fits, or increaſe the employment of the reſt, as to make 
full reſtitution for the ſhare of their property, of which 
it deprives them: or, what is more likely to happen, a 
reduQtion may take place in their mode of living, ſuited 
to the abridgment of their incomes.— It Hill the. ulti- 
mate and permanent effeft of taxation, though diſtinguiſb- 
able from the impreſſion of a new tax, is generally adverſe 
to induſtry. The proportion above ſpoken of, can only 
be reſtored hy one fide or other of the following alterna- 
tive; by the people either CONTRACTING THEIR WANTS, 


which 
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which at the ſame time diminiſhes conſumption and employs 
ment; br by RAISING THE PRICE or LABOUR, which ne- 
ceſſarily adding to the price of the produftions and manufac- 
tures of the country, checks their ſale at foreign markets. | 

A nation which is burthened with taxes, muſt always 
be under ſold by a nation which is free from them, unleſs 
the difference be made up by ſome ſingular advantage of 
climate, ſoil, {kill, or induſtry. =This quality belongs to all 
taxes which affet? the maſs of the community, even when 
impoſed upon the propereſt objefts, and applied to the faireſt 
purpoſes, - Bur ABUSES ARE INSEPARABLE FROM THE 


1 


— 


DISPOSAL OF PUBLIC MONEY.— As GOVERNMENTS 
ARE USUALLY ADMINISTERED, THE PRODUCE. OF 
PUBLIC TAXES Is EXPENDED UPON A TRAIN OF GEN=- 


TRY, IN THE MAINTAINING OF POMP, OR IN THE 


PURCHASE OF INFLUENCE. —'The converſion of pro- 
petty, which taxes effectuate, when they are employed 
in this manner, is attended with obvious evils. IT 
TAKES FROM THE INDUSTRIOUS To GIVE TO THE 
IDLE ; IT INCREASES THE NUMBER OF THE LATTER; 
IT TENDS TO ACCUMULATION ; IT SACRIFICES THE 
CONVENIENCY OF MANY TO THE LUXURY OF A FEW . 


IT MAKES NO RETURN TO THE PEOPLE, FROM WHOM - 


Vor. II. | + % THE 
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. 


THE TAX IS DRAWN, THAT IS SATISFACTORY OR IN- 
TELLIGIBLE; IT ENCOURAGES NO ACTIVITY WHICH 
IS USEFUL OR PRODUCTIVE. 

The ſum to be raiſed being ſettled, a wiſe lateſman will 
contrive his taxes principally with a view to their effect 
upon general happineſs, that is, he will fo adjuſt them, 
as to give the leaſt poſſible obſtruction to thoſe means of 
ſubſiſtence by which the maſs of the community are 
maintained. We are accuſtomed to an opinion ** that 
a tax, to be juſt, ought to be accurately proportioned to the 
circumſtances of the perſons who pay it. — The point "WM .. 
be regarded, is NOT WHAT MEN HAVE, BUT WHAT Tr 
THEY CAN SPARE ; and it is evident that a man who hal 
poſſeſſes a thouſand pornds a year can more eaſily give 


up a hundred, than a man with a hundred pounds 2 | 
year can part with ten; that is, thoſe habits of life 5 
which are reaſonable and innocent, and upon the abi- 5 
lity to continue which the formation of families de- pl! 


pends, will be much leſs affected by the one deduc- 1100 
tion than the other: it is ſtill more evident, that a 


men 

man of a hundred pounds a year would not be ſo much +: 
diſtreſſed in his ſubſiſtence by a demand from him of 4 
ten pounds, as a man of ten pounds a year would mod 
. mod 


be by the loſs of one; to which we muſt add, that 
| tlie 
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the population of every country being repleniſhed by 
the marriages of the /owe/? ranks of the ſociety, their 
accommodation and relief becomes of more importance 
to the ſtate, than the conveniency of any higher but 
leſs numerous order of its citizens. — But whatever be 
the proportion which public expediency directs, whe- 
ther the ſimple, the duplicate, or any higher or in- ; 
termediate proportion of men's incoines, it can never 
be attained by any ſingle tax; as no ſingle object of 
taxation can be found, which meaſures the ability of 
the ſubject with ſufficient generality and exactneſs.— 
It is only by a ſyſtem and variety of taxes mutually 
balancing and equalizing one another, that a due pro- 
portion can be preſerved, For inſtance, if a tax upon 
lands preſs with greater hardſhip upon thoſe who live 
in the country, it may be properly counterpoiſed by a 
tax upon the rent of houſes, which will affe& princi- 
pally the inhabitants of large towns. Diſtinctions may 
alſo be framed in ſome taxes, which ſhall allow abate- 
ments or exemptions to married perſons; to the parents 
of a certain number of legitimate children; to the edu- 
cation of youth to improvers of the ſoil; to particular 
modes of cultivation, as to tillage in preference to paſ- 


R 2 turage ; 
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turage; and in general to that induſtry which is imme- 
diately productive, in preference to that which is only in- 
firumental; but above all, which may leave the heavieſt 
part of the burthen upon the methods, whatever they 
be, of acquiring wealth without induſtry, or even of | 
ſubſiſting in idleneſs*. 


# PALEY. 


SECT, 


SECT. VII. 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF SOCIETY, 
AND 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR. 


Do you think, that without ſociety you or any man 
could have been born? Without ſociety, when born, 
could you have been brought to maturity? Had your 


parents then had no ſocial affections towards you in that 


perilous ſtate, that tedious infancy ( ſo much longer than 
the longeſt of other animals), you muſt have inevitably 
periſhed through want and inability. — You perceive 
then that to ſociety you and every man are indebted, 
not only for the beginning of being, but for the conti- 
nuance. . 

Suppoſe then we paſs from this birth and infancy of 
man, to his maturity and perfection. Is there any 
age, think you, ſo ſelf-ſufficient as that in it he feels no 
wants In the firſt and principal place that of food; 
then perhaps that of raiment ; and after this, a dwelling 

| or 
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or defence againſt the weather. Theſe wants are ſurely 
natural at all ages.— And is it not agreeable to nature 
that they ſhould at all ages be ſupplied ?—And is it not 
more agreeable to have them well ſupplied, than ill?— 
And moſt agreeable to have them beſt ſupplied ?—If 
there be then any one ſtate better than all others for the 
ſupplying theſe wants, this ſtate of all others muſt need 
be moſt natural. 

And what ſupply of theſe wants ſhall we eſteem 
the meaneſt which we can conceive ?—Would it not 
be ſomething like this? N othing beyond acorns for 
food, beyond a rude ſkin for raiment, or beyond a ca- 
vern or hollow tree to provide us with a dwelling ?—In- 
deed this would be bad enough. —And do you not ima- 
gine, as far as this, we might each ſupply ourſelves, | 
though we lived in woods, mere ſolitary ſavages? 

Suppoſe then that our ſupplies were to be mended— 
for inſtance, that we were to exchange acorns for bread. 
Would our ſaving character be ſufficient here ?—Muſt 
we not be a little better diſciplined ?!—Would not ſome 
art be requiſite The baker's, for example. —And pre- 
viouſly to the baker's, that of the miller ?—And previ- 
ouſly to the miller's, that of the huſbandman ? —Three ' 
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mation. 

But a queſtion farther Can the huſbandman work, 
think you, without his tools? Muſt he not have his 
plough, his harrow, his reap-hock, and the like? And 
muſt not thoſe other artiſts too be furniſhed in the ſame 


manner? And whence muſt they be furniſhed ? From 


their own arts.—Or are not the making tools, and the 
uſing them, two different occupations ?*—Does agricul- 
ture make its own plough, its own harrow Or does it 
not apply to other arts for all neceſſaries of this kind? 
Again Does the baker build his own oven, or the mil- 
kr frame his own mill? _ 

What a tribe of mechanics then are advancing upon 


us*—Smiths, carpenters, maſons, mill-wrights—and all 
theſe to provide the ſingle neceſſary of bread. Not leſs 


than ſeven or eight arts, we find, are wanting at the 


feweſt —And what if, to the providing a comfortable 
cottage, and raiment ſuitable to an induſtrious hind, we 
allow a dozen arts more? It would be eaſy, by the ſame 

reaſoning, to prove the number double. 
If fo it ſhould ſeem, that towards a tolerable ſupply of 
the three primary and common neceſſaries, Toop, RAI- 
MENT, 


arts then appear neceſſary, even upon the loweſt eſti- 
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MENT, and a DWELLING, not leſs than twenty arts wete, 
on the loweſt account, requiſite. 

Andi is one man equal, think you, to the exerciſe of 
theſe twenty arts ?—If he had even genius, which we 
can ſcarce imagine, is it poſſible he ſhould find leiſure? 
If fo, then a ſolitary unſocial ſtate can never ſupply 
tolerably the common neceſſaries of life. 

But what if we paſs from the neceſſaries of life to the 
elegancies ?— Fo muſic, ſculpture, painting, and poetry? 
— What if we paſs from all arts, whether neceſſary or 
Elegant, to the large and various tribe of Sciences? To 
logic, mathematics, aſtronomy, phyfics ?—Can one man, 
imagine you, maſter all this ?*—And yet in this cycle df 
ſciences and arts ſeem included the comforts as well a 
ornaments of life. | 

What then muſt be done? In what manner muſt we 
be ſupplied ?—I know not how, unleſs we make a diſ- 
tribution.—Let one exerciſe one art, and another a dif- 
ferent let this man ſtudy ſuch a ſcience, and that man 
another.—Thos the whole cycle may be carried cafily 
into perfection. 

Now we fee a new face of things. The ſavages, with 
their ſkins and their caverns, diſappear. —In their place 


1 behold a fair community riſing. No longer woods, 
8 | no 
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no longer ſolitude; but all is ſocial, civil, and cultivated, 
—And can we doubt any farther whether ſociety be na- 
tural ls not this evidently the ſtate which can beſt 
ſupply the primary wants?—And did we not agree ſome 


time ſince, that this ſtate, whatever we found it, would 


be certainly of all others the moſt agreeable to our na- 


ture We did.— And have we not added, ſince this, to 


the weight of our argument, by paſſing from the neceſ- 
ſary arts to the elegant; from the elegant to the ſciences? 
We have.—The more we conſider, the more ſhall we 
be convinced, that all theſe, the nobleſt honours and 
ornaments of the human mind, without that leiſure, 
that experience, that emulation, that reward, which the 
ſocial flate alone we know is able to provide them, could 
never have found exiſtence, or been in the leaſt recog» 
nized, 8 I 
LET 1T NOT BE FORGOTTEN THEN, IN FAVOUR or 
SOCIETY, THAT TO IT WE OWE, NOT ONLY THE BE 
GINNING AND CONTINUATION, BUT THE WELL=BE» 
ING, AND (IF I MAY USE THE EXPRESSION) THE 
VERY ELEGANCE AND RATIONALITY OF OUR EX- 
ISTENCE. 
And what then, if ſociety be thus agreeable to our 
nature, is there nothing, think you, within us to ex- 
Ver. II, " Cite 
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cite and lead us to it? No impulſe, no preparation of 
faculties? It would be ſtrange if there ſhould not.— 
It would be a ſingular exception with reſpect to all 
other herding ſpecies. —Let us however examine — pi), 
benevolence, friendſhip, love; the general diſlike of folitud, 
and defire of company; are they natural affections which 
come of themſelves; or are they taught us by art, like 


muſic and arithmetic ?—And are not the powers and 


capacities of ſpeech the ſame? Are not all men naturally 


formed to expreſs their ſentiments by ſome kind of lan- 
guage? 

If then theſe ſeveral powers and diſpoſitions are na- 
tural, fo ſhould ſeem too their exerciſe. —And if their 
exerciſe, then ſo too that ſtate where alone they can be 
exerciſed. —And what is this ſtate but the ſocial ?—-Or 
where elſe is it poſſible to converſe, or uſe our ſpeech; 
to exhibit actions of pity, benevolence, friendſhip, or love; 
to relieve our averſion to ſolitude, or gratify our deſire 
of being with others? 

You ſee then a preparation of faculties is not wanting, 
We are fitted with powers and di/po/itzons which have 
only relation to ſociety; and which, out of ſociety, 


can no where elſe be exerciſed. - Lou have ſeen, too, 
| | the 
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the ſuperior advantages of the ſocial ſtate above all 
others. 7 

LET THIS THEN EVER BE REMEMBERED, REMEM- 
BERED AS A FIRST PRINCIPLE IN OUR IDEAS OF Hu- 
MANITY, THAT MAN BY NATURE IS TRULY A SOCIAL 
ANIMAL *, 

The effects of the diviſion of labour, in the general 
buſineſs of ſociety, will be more eafily underſtood by 
conſidering in what manner it operates in ſome parti- 
cular manufactures.— It is commonly ſuppoſe] to be 
carried fartheſt in ſome very trifling ones; not perhaps 
that it really is carried further in them than in others of 
more importance: but in thoſe trifling manufactures 
which are deſtined to ſupply the ſmall wants of but a 
ſmall number of people, the whole number of workmen 
muſt neceſſarily be ſmall ; and thoſe employed in every 
different branch of the work can often be collected into 
the fame workhouſe, and placed at once under the view 
of the ſpectator.— In thoſe great manufafures, on the 
contrary, which are deſtined to ſupply the great wants 
of the great body of the people, every different branch 
of the work employs ſo great a number of workmen, 
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that it is impoſſible to collect them all into the ſame 
workhouſe.—We can ſeldom ſee more, at one time, 
than thoſe employed in one ſingle branch. Though in 
ſuch manufactures, therefore, the work may really be 
divided into a much greater number of parts than in thoſe 
of a more trifling nature, the diviſion is not near fo ob- 
vious, and has accordingly been much leſs obſerved. 
But to take an example from a very trifling manufac- 
ture; but one in which the diviſion of labour has been 
very often taken notice of, the trade of the pin- mater; 2 
| workman not educated to this buſineſs (which the di 
viſion of labour has rendered a diſtin& trade), nor ac- 
quainted with the uſe of the machinery employed in it 
{to the invention of which the ſame diviſion of labour 
has probably given occaſion), could ſcarce, perhaps, 
with his utmoſt induſtry, make one pin in a day, and cer- 
tainly could not twenty, —But in the way in which this 
buſineſs is now carried on, not only the whale work is 
a peculiar trade, but it is divided into a number of 
branches, of which the greater part are likewiſe pe- 
culiar trades.— One man draws out the wire, another 
ſtraights it, a third cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth 
grinds it at the top for receiving the head; ta make the 
head requires two or three diſftinft operations; to put it 
an 
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on is @ peculiar buſineſs, to whiten the pins js another; 
it is even a trade by itſelf to put them into the paper ; and 
the important buſineſs of making a pin is, in this man- 


| ner, divided into about e:ghteen diſtinct operations, 


which, in ſome manufactories, are all performed by 
diſtin hands, though in others the ſame man will ſome- 
times perform two or three of them. —1 have ſeen a ſmall” 
manufactory of this kind where ten men only were em- 
ployed, and. where ſome of them conſequently per- 
formed two or three diſtinct operations,—But though 


they were very poor, and therefore but indifferently ac- 


commodated with the neceſſary machinery, they could, 
when they exerted themſelves, make among them about 
twelve pounds of pins in a day.— There are in a pound 
upwards of four thouſand pins of a middling fize.—Thoſe 
ten perſons, therefore, could make among them upwards - 


of forty-e:zght thouſand pins in a day.—Each perſon, 


therefore, making a tenth part of forty-eight thouſand 
pins, might be conſidered as making four thouſand eight 
bundred pins in a day.—But if they had all wrought ſe- 
parately and independently, and without any of them 
having been educated to this peculiar buſineſs, they cer- 
tainly could not each of them have made twenty, perhaps 
not one pin in a day; that is, certainly, not the two 
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hundred and fortieth, perhaps not the four thouſand 
eight hundredth part of what they are at preſent capable 
of performing, IN CONSEQUENCE of a proper diviſion and 
combination of their different operations. 

In every other art and manufacture, the effects of th: 
drvifion of labour are ſimilar to what they are in this very 
trifling one; though in- many of them the labour can 
neither be ſo much ſubdivided, nor reduced to ſo great a 
ſimplicity of operation. —The diviſion of labour, how- 
ever, ſo far as it can be introduced, occaſions in every 
art a proportionable increaſe of the productive powers of 
labour. The ſeparation of different trades and employ- 
ments from one another, ſeems to have taken place in 
conſequence of this advantage. This ſeparation too is 


generally carried furtheſt in thoſe countries which enjoy 
che higheſt degree of induſtry and improvement; what 


is the work of one man in a rude ſtate of ſociety being 
generally that of ſeveral in an improved one.— In every 
improved ſociety the farmer is generally nothing but a 
farmer, the manufacturer nothing but a manufacturer. 
— The labour too which is neceſſary to produce any one 
complete manufaCture, is almoſt always divided among 
a great number of hands.—How many different trades 
are employed in each branch of the linen and woollen 
7 manufactures, 
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manufactures, from the growers of the flax and the wool 


to the bleachers and ſmoothers of the linen, or to the 


dyers and dreſſers of the cloth ! 

The great increaſe in the quantity of work which, 
IN CONSEQUENCE of the diviſion of labour, the fame 
number of people are capable of performing, is owing to 
three different circumſtances. 

1. To the increaſe of dexterity in every particular 


work man. 


2. To the ſaving of the time which is commonly loſt 
in paſſing from one ſpecies of work to another. 

And 3. To the invention of a great number of ma- 
chines which facilitate and abridge labour, and enable one 
man to do the work of many. | 

Fixsr, the improvement of the dexterity of the work- 
man neceſſarily increaſes the quantity of the work he 
can perform; and the diviſion of labour, by reducing 
every man's buſineſs to ſome one ſimple operation, and 
by making this operation the ſole employment of his 
life, neceſſarily increaſes very much the dexterity of the 
workman. 

A common ſmith, who, though accuſtomed to handle 
the hammer, has never been uſed to make nails, if upon 
ſome particular occaſion he is obliged to attempt it, 
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will ſcarce, I am aſſured, be able to make above 7s 
or three hundred nails in a day, and thoſe too very bad 


ones. 
A /mith who has been accuſtomed to make nails, but 


whoſe ſole or principal buſineſs has not been that of 2 


nailer, can ſeldom with his utmoſt diligence make more 
than eight hundred or a thouſand nails in a day. 

T bave ſeen ſeveral boys under twenty years of age whi 
bad never exerciſed any other trade but that of making 
nails, and who, toben they exerted themſelves, could mak: 
each of them upwards 25 two thouſand three hundred nail 
in a day. | 

The making of a nail, however, is he no means one 
of the ſimpleſt operations. The ſame perſon blows the 
bellows, ſtirs or mends the fire as there is occaſion, heats 
the iron, and forges every part of the nail: in forging 
the head too he is obliged to change his tools. The 


different operations into which the making of a pin, or 


of a metal button, is ſubdivided, are all of them much | 
more ſimple, and the dexterity of the perſon, of whoſe 


life it has been the ſole buſineſs to perform them, is uſu- 


ally much greater. — The rapidity with -which ſome of 


the operations of thoſe manufactures are performed, ex- 
| ceeds 
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ceeds what the human hand could, by thoſe who had 
never ſeen them, be ſuppoſed capable of acqui ing. 
SECONDLY, the advantage which is gained by ſaving 
the time commonly loft in paſſing from ene ſort of work to 
an:ther, is much greater than we ſhould at firſt view be 
| apt to imagine it.—It is impoſſible to paſs very quickly 
from one kind of work to another, that is carried on in 
2 different place, and with quite different tools. A 
country weaver, who cultivates a {mall farm, muſt loſe 
a good deal of time in paſſing from his loom to the field, 
and from the field to his loom. When the two trades 
can be carried on in the ſame workhouſe, the loſs of 
time is, no doubt, much leſs.—It is even in this caſe, 
however, very conſiderable. A man commonly ſaunters 
alittle in turning his hand from one ſort of employment 
to another. When he firſt begins the new work he is 
ſeldom very keen and hearty; his mind, as they fay, 
does not go to it, and for ſome time he rather-trifles than 
applies to good purpoſe. — The habit of ſauntering, and 
of indolent careleſs application, which is naturally, or 
rather neceſſarily, acquired by every country workman 
| who is obliged to change his work and his tools every 
half hour, and to apply his hand in twenty different 
You-W----- "LIE ee 
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ways almoſt every day of his life; renders him almoſ 
always flothful and lazy, and incapable of any vigorous 
application even on the moſt preſſing occaſions. —Inde. 
pendent, therefore, of his deficiency in point of dexte- 
rity, this cauſe alone maſt always reduce conſiderably the 


quantity of work which he is capable of performing. 
THriIRDLy, and laſtly, every body muſt be ſenſible 


how much labour is facilitated and abridged by the ap- 


plication of proper machinery. —It is unneceſſary to give 
any example.— I ſhall only obferve, therefore, that the 
invention of all thoſe machines by which labour is ſo 
much facilitated and abridged, ſeems to have been ori- 
ginally owing to the diviſion of labour *.—Men are 

| much 


A broad-wheeled waggun, attended by two men, and drawn by ez} 
horſes, in about fax weeks time carries and brings back between London ani 
Edinburgh near four ton weight of goods. In about the ſame time a ſhy, 
navigated by fix or eight men, and failing between the ports of London and 
Leith, frequently carrics and brings back. two hundred ton weight of goods 
Sx or eight men, therefore, by the help of wATER-CARRIAGE, can cary 
and bring back in the ſame time the ſame quantity of goods between London 
and Edinburgh, as f/ty broad-heeled wvaggons, attended by a hundred men 
and drawn by faur hundred horſes. Upon two hundred tons of goods, there- 
fore, carried by the cheapeſt land- carriage from London to Edinburgh, there 
muſt be charged the maintenance of a hundred men for three weeks, and both 
the maintenance, and, what is nearly equal to the maintenance, the wear and 
tear of four hundred horſes as well as of fifty great waggons. Whereas, upon 
the ſame quantity of goods carried by water, there is to be charged only the main- 
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much more likely to diſcover eaſier and readier methods 
of attaining any object, when the whole attention of 
their minds is directed towards that ſingle object, than 
when it is diſſipated among a great variety of things. 
But in conſequence of the diviſion of labour, the whole 
of every man's attention comes naturally to be directed 
towards ſome one very ſimple obje&t.—lt is naturally to 
be expeCted, therefore, that ſome one or other of thoſe 
who are employed in each particular branch of labour 
ſhould ſoon find out eaſier and readier methods of per- 
forming their on particular work, wherever the na- 
ture of it admits of ſuch improvement. A great part of 


tenance , fix or eight men, and the wear and tear of a ſhip of two hundred tons 
burthen, together wvith the value of the ſuperior riſk, or the difference of the in- 
ſurance between land and <water-carriage. Were there no other communication 
between thoſe two places, therefore, but by land-carriage, as no goods could 
be tranſported from the one to the other, except ſuch t price was very 
conſiderable in proportion to their weight, they could carry on but a ſmall 
part of that commerce which at preſent ſubſiſts between them, and con- 


ſequently could give but a ſmall part of that encouragement which 


they at preſent mutually afford to each other's induſtry. There could 
be little or no commerce of any kind between the diſtant parts of the 
world, What goods could bear the expence of land-carriage between London 
and Calcutta? Or if there were any ſo precious as to be able to ſupport this 
expence, with what ſafety could they be tranſported through the territories of 
ſo many barbarous nations? Thoſe two cities, however, at preſent carry on a 
very conſiderable commerce with each other, and by mutually affording a 
market, give a good deal of encouragement to each other's induſtry. 
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the machines made uſe of in thoſe manufactures in 
which labour is moſt ſubdivided, were originally the in. 


ventions of common workmen, who, being each of 


them employed in ſome very ſunple operation, naturally 
turned their thoughts towards finding out eafier and 


Teadier methods of performing it.— W hoever has been 


much accuſtomed to viſit ſuch manufactures, muſt fre- 
quently have been ſhewn very pretty machines which 
were the inventions of ſuch workmen, in order to facili- 
tate and quicken their own particular part of the work. 


An the firſt fire-engines a boy was conflantly employed i 


open and ſhut alternately the communication between th: 
Boiler and the cylinder, according as the piſton either aſcend- 
ed or deſcended.-— One of thoſe boys, who loved to play with 
his companions, obſerved that, by tying a flring from the 
handle of the value which opened this communication to an- 
other part of the machine, the valve would open and ſhut 
without his aſſiſtance, and leave him at liberty to divert 


_ himſelf with his play-fellows. —One of the greateſt im- 


provements that has been made upon, this machine ſince 
it was firſt invented, was in this manner the diſcovery of 
a boy who wanted to fave his own labour. 
All the improvements in machinery, however, haye 
by no means been the inventions of thoſe who had oc- 
| 7 caſion 


cCaſion to uſe the machines. — Many improvements have 
been made by the ingenuity of the makers of the ma- 
chines, when to make them became the buſineſs of a 
peculiar trade; and ſome by that of thoſe who are called 
philoſophers, or men of ſpeculation, whoſe trade it is 
not to do any thing, but to obſerve every thing; and 
who, upon that account, are often capable of combining 
together the powers of the moſt diſtant and diflimilar 
objets.—In the progreſs of ſociety, philo/ophy or ſpecula- 
tion becomes, like every other employment, the princi- 
pal or ſole occupation of a particular claſs of citizens. 
Like every other employment too, it is ſubdivided into 
a great number of different branches, each of which 
affords occupation to a peculiar tribe or claſs of philoſo- 
phers ; and this ſubdiviſion of employment in philoſophy, 
as well as in every other buſineſs, improves dexterity, 
and faves time. Each individual becomes more expert 
in his own peculiar branch, more work is done upon the 
whole, and the quantity of ſcience is conſiderably in- 
creaſed by it. 
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Ir 1s THE GREAT MULTIPLICATION OF THE PRO- 
DUCTIONS OP ALL THE DIFFERENT ARTS, IN coxsE- 
QUENCE OP THE DIVISION OF LABOUR, WHICH oc A- 
FIONS, IN A WELL=-GOVERNED SOCIETY, THAT UNI- 
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VERSAL OPULENCE WHICH EXTENDS ITSELF TO Thy 
LOWEST RANKS OF THE PEOPLE.—EVERY WORKMAy 
HAS A GREAT QUANTITY OF HIS OWN WORK TO Dis- 
POSE OF BEYOND WHAT HE HIMSELF HAS OCCASION 
FOR ; AND EVERY OTHER WORKMAN BEING EXACTLY 
IN THE SAME SITUATION, HE IS ENABLED TO Ex- 
CHANGE A GREAT QUANTITY OF HIS OWN GOODS-FOR 
A GREAT QUANTITY, OR, WHAT COMES TO THE 
SAME THING, FOR THE PRICE OF A GREAT QUAN- 
TITY OF THEIRS.—HE SUPPLIES THEM ABUNDANTLY 
WITH WHAT THEY HAVE OCCASION FOR, AND THEY 
ACCOMMODATE HIM AS AMPLY WITH WHAT HE HA 
OCCASION FOR, AND A GENERAL PLENTY DIFFUSE 
ITSELF THROUGH ALL THE DIFFERENT RANKS or 
THE SOCIETY. | 

Obſerve the accommodation of the moſt common arti- 
ficer or day-labourer in a civilized and thriving country, 
and you will perceive that the number of people of 
whoſe induſtry a part, though but a ſmall part, has been 
employed in procuring him this accommodation, exceeds 
all computation.—The woollen coat, for example, which 
covers the day-labourer, as coarſe and rough as it may ap- 
pear, is the produce of the joint labour of a great multitud: 
of workmen,—The ſhepherd, the ſorter of the wool, the 


2000. 


er 


evool-comber or carder, the dyer, the ſcribbler, the ſpinner 


the weaver, the fuller, the dreſſer, with many others, muſt. 


all join their different arts in order to complete even this 
homely production. — How many merchants and carriers, be- 
W /ides, muſt have been employed in tranſporting the materials 
from ſome of thoſe workmen to others, who often live in a 
very diſtant part of the country ! how much commerce and 
navigation in particular; how many ſhip-builders, ſailors, 
| ſail-makers, rope-makers, muſt have been employed in order 
to bring together the different drugs made uſe of by the dyer, 
which often come from the remoteſt corners of the world] 
What a variety of labour too is neceſſary in order to produce 


the tools of the meaneft of thoſe workmen ! To ſay nothing of 


fuch complicated machines as the ſhip of the ſailor, the mill 
of the fuller, or even the loom of the weaver, let us conſider 
only what a variety of labour is requiſite in order to form 
that very fimple machine, the ſhears with which the ſhepherd 


In civilized ſociety man ſtands at all times in need of the co-operation and 
aſſiſtance of great multitudes, while his ele life is ſcarce ſufficient to gain 
the friendſhip of a few perſons. In almoſt every other race of animals, each 
individual, when it is grown up to maturity, is entirely independent, and in 
its natural ſtate has occaſion for the aſſiſtance of no other living creature. But 
man has almoſt conſtant occaſion for the help of his brethren, and it is in vain 
for him to expect it from their benevolence only. He will be more likely to 


prevail if he can intereſt their /e/f-love in his favour, and ſhew them that it is 


for their own advantage to do for him what he requires of them.—/ide the, 


ect. on the Principle of Trade. a 
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dps the woel,—The miner, the builder of the furnace fo 
ſmelting the ore, the feller of the timber, the burner of the 
charcoal to be made uſe of in the ſmelting-houſe, the brick. 
maker, the brick-layer, the workmen who attend the furnace, 
the mill-wright, the forger, the ſmith, muſt all of them jain 
their different arts in order to produce them, — Were we to 
examine, in the ſame manner, all the different parts of 
his dre/s and houſehold furniture, the coarſe linen ſbin 
which be wears next his ſkin, the ſhoes which cover hi 
feet, the bed which he lies on, and all the different part 
which compoſe it, the &i:zchen-grate at which he prepare 
his victuals, the coals which he makes uſe of for that 
purpoſe, dug from the bowels of the earth, and brought 
to him perhaps by a long ſea and a long land carriage, 
all the other uten of his kitchen, all the furniture of 
his table, the kn:wes and forks, the carthen or pewter plates 
upon which he ſerves up and divides his victuals, the dif- 
ferent hands employed in preparing his bread and his 
beer, the gla/s window which lets in the heat and the 
light, and keeps out the wind and the rain, with all the 
knowledge. and art requiſite for preparing that beautiful 
and happy invention, without which theſe northern parts 
of the world could ſcarce have afforded a yery comfortable 
habitation, together with the tools of all the different 
workmen 
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workmen employed in producing thoſe different conve- 
niencies; if we examine, I ſay, all theſe things, and 
conſider what a variety of labour is employed about each 
of them, we ſhall be ſenſible that without the aſſiſtance 
and co-operation of many thouſands, the very meaneft perſon 
in a civiliged country could not be provided, even accord- 
ing to, whas we very falſely imagine, the eaſy and ſim- 
ple manner in which he is commonly accommodated.— 
Compared, indeed, with the more extravagant luxury of 
the great, his accommodation muſt no doubt appear ex- 
tremely ſimple and eaſy; and yet it may be true, per- 
haps, that the accommodation of an European prince 
does not always ſo much exceed that of an induſtrious 
and frugal peaſant, as the accommodation of the latter 
exceeds that of many an African king, the abſolute maſ- 
ter of the lives and liberties of ten thouſand naked ſa- 
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ON THE INTRODUCTION OF MONEY. 


Wren the diviſion of labour has been once thoroughly 
eſtabliſhed, it is but a very ſmall part of a man's wants 
which the produce of his own labour can ſupply. —He 
ſupplies the far greater part of them by exchanging that 
ſurplus part of the produce of his own labour, which is 
over and above his own conſumption, for ſuch parts of 
the produce of other men's labour as he has occaſion for. 
Every man thus lives by exchanging, or becomes in 
ſome meaſure a merchant, and the ſociety itſelf grows to 
be what is properly a commercial ſociety. | | 

But when the diviſion of labour ii began to take 
place, this power of exchanging muſt frequently have 
been very much clogged and embarraſſed in its opera- 
tions. One man, we ſhall ſuppoſe, has more of a cer- 
tain commodity than he himſelf has occaſion for, while 
another has leſs.— The former conſequently would be 

| * 
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glad to diſpoſe of, and the latter to purchaſe, a part of 
this ſuperfluity.— But if this latter ſhould chance to 
have nothing that the former ſtands in need of, no 
exchange can be made between them. The butcher 
| has more meat in his ſhop than he himſelf can conſume, 
| and the brewer and the baker would each of them be 
willing to purchaſe a part of it. But they have nothing 
to offer in exchange, except the different productions of 
W their reſpective trades, and the butcher is already pro- 
: | vided with all the bread and beer which he has immedi- 
ate occaſion for. No exchange can, in this caſe, be 
made between them. He cannot be their merchant, nor 
they his cuſtomers; and they are all of them thus mutu- 
ally leſs ſerviceable to one another. — In order to remove 
the mconventency of ſuth ſituations, every prudent man in 
every period of ſociety, after the firſt eſtabliſhment of 
the diviſion of labour, muſt naturally have endeavoured 
to manage his affairs in ſuch a manner, as to have at 
| all times by him, beſides the peculiar produce of his 
own induſtry, a certain quantity of ſome one com- 
modity or other, ſuch as he imagined few people would 
be likely to refuſe in exchange for the produce of their 

induſtry. 
Many different commodities, it is probable, were ſuc- 
U 2: Ceeͤſſively | 
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ceſſively both thought of and employed for this purpoſe, 
Inn the rude ages of ſociety, cattle are ſaid to have been 
the common inſtrument of commerce; and, though 
they muſt have been a moſt inconvenient one, yet in 
old times we find things were frequently valued accord. 
ing to the number of cattle which had been given in ex- 
change for them. — The armour of Diomede, ſays Ho- 


mer, coſt only nine oxen; but that of Glaucus coſt a 


zundred oxen.—Salt is ſaid to be the common inſtru- 
ment of commerce and exchanges in ABYSSINIA; 2 
ſpecies of ſhells in ſome parts of the coAs r of INDIA, 
dried cod at NEWFOUNDLAND ; tobacco in VIRGIN; 


ſugar in ſome of our WEsT INDIA COLONIES ; hides or 


dreſſed leather in ſome other countries; and there is at 
this day a village in ScoTLAND where it is not uncom- 
3 mon, I am told, for a workman to carry nails inſtead cf 
| | money to the baker's ſhop or the ale-houſe. 
l I ; II all countries, however, men ſeem at laſt to have bem 
| determined by irreſiſtible reaſons to give the preference, fir 
this employment, to metals above every other commodity.— 
Metals can not only be kept with as little loſs as any 
other commodity, ſcarce any thing being leſs periſhable 
than they are, but they can likewiſe, without any lok, 
be divided into any number of parts, as by fuſion thoſe 
. parts 
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| parts can eaſily be reunited again; a quality which ne 


other equally durable commodities poſſeſs, and which 


more than any other. quality renders them fit to be the 


inſtruments of commerce and circulation. —The man 


| who wanted to buy ſalt, for example, and had nothing 


but cattle to give in exchange for it, muſt have been 


| obliged to buy ſalt to the value of a whole ox, or a whole 


ſheep, at a time.—He could ſeldom buy leſs than this, 
becauſe what he was to give for it could ſeldom be di- 
vided without loſs; and if he had a mind to buy more, 
he muſt, for the ſame reaſons, have been obliged to buy 
double or triple the quantity, the value, to wit, of two 
or three oxen, or of two or three ſheep. —If,\on the 
contrary, inſtead of ſheep or oxen, he had metals to give 
in exchange for it, he could eafily proportion the quan- 
tity of the metal to the preciſe quantity of the commo- 
dity which he had immediate occaſion for &. 

Ir is IN THIS MANNER THAT MONEY HAS BECOME 
IN ALL CIVILIZED NATIONS THE UNIVERSAL INSTRU- 


| MENT OF COMMERCE, BY THE INTERVENTION OF 


WHICH GOODS OF ALL KINDS ARE BOUGHT AND SOLD, 


| OR EXCHANGED FOR ONE ANOTHER. 


4 Abbau SMITH. 
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SECT. X. 


OF THE PRICE OF COMMODITIES, 


In that early and rude ſtate of ſociety which precedes 
both the accumulation of ſtock and the appropriation of 
land, the proportion between the quantities of labour 
neceſſary for acquiring different objects ſeems to be the 
only circumſtance which can afford any rule for ex- 
changing them for one another. —If among a nation of 
hunters, for example, it «uſually caſis twice the labour to 
Kill a beaver which it does to kill a deer, one beaur 
ſhould naturally exchange for, or be worth two deer. — 
It is natural that what is uſually the produce of two 
days or two hours labour, ſhould be worth double of 
what is uſually the produce of one day's or one hour's 
labour. | 

If the one ſpecies of labour ſhould be more ſevere than 
the other, ſome allowance will naturally be made for 
this ſuperior hardſhip; and the produce of one hour's 
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labour in the one way may frequently exchange for that 
of two hours labour in the other. 

Or if the one ſpecies of labour requires an uncommon 
degree of dexterity and ingenuity, the eſteem which men 
have for ſuch talents, will naturally give a value to their 
produce, ſuperior to what would be due to the time em- 
ployed about it. Such talents can ſeldom be acquired 
but in conſequence of long application, and the ſuperior 
value of their produce may frequently be no more than 
2 reaſonable compenſation for the time and labour which 

muſt be ſpent in acquiring them. 

In the price of coRN, one part pays the rent of the 
landlord, another pays the wages or maintenance of the 
labourers and labouring cattle employed in producing it, 
and the third pays the profit of the farmer. Theſe three 
parts ſeem either immediately or ultimately to make up 
the whole price of corn. A fourth part, it may perhaps 
be thought, is neceſſary for replacing the ſtock of the 
farmer, or for compenſating the wear and tear of his 
labouring cattle, and other inſtruments of huſbandry. 

In the price of FLOUR or MEAL we muſt add to the 
price of the corn, the profits of the miller, and the 
wages of his ſervants ; in the price of BREAD, the profits 
of the baker, and the wages of his ſervants; and in the 

5 price 
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price of both, the labour of tranſporting the corn from 
the houſe of the farmer to that of the miller, and 
from that of the miller to that of the baker, together 
with the profits of thoſe who advance the wages of that 
labour. i 

The price of FL Ax reſolves itſelf into the ſame three 
parts as that of corn. —In the price of LIN EN we muſt 
add to this price the wages of the flax-dreſſer, of the 
ſpinner, of the weaver, of the bleacher, &c. together 
with the profits of their reſpective employers. 

A gentleman who farms a part of his own eſtate, after 
paying the expence of cultivation, ſhould gain both the 
rent of the landlord and the profit of the farmer. — He 
is apt to denominate, however, his whole gain, prof, 
and thus confounds rent with profit, at leaſt in common 
language. 

Cummon farmers ſeldom employ any overſeer to direct 
the general operations of the farm. They generally to 
work a good deal with their own hands, as ploughmen, 
harrowers, &c.— What remains of the crop after paying 
the rent, therefore, ſhould not only replace to them 
their ſtock employed in cultivation, together with it 
ordinary profits, but pay them the wages which are due 
to them, both as /abourers and overſeers, — Whatever re- 
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mains, however, after paying the rent and keeping up 
the ſtock, is called profit, but wages evidently make a 
part of it.— The farmer, by ſaving theſe wages, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily gain them. — Wages, therefore, are in this caſe 
confounded with profit. | 5 | 

An independent manufacturer, who has ſtock enough 
both to purchaſe materials, and to maintain himſelf till 
he can carry his work to market, ſhould gain both the 
wages of a journeyman who works under a maſter, and 
the profit which that maſter makes by the ſale of the 
journeyman's work.—His whole gains, however, are 
commonly called profit, and wages are, in this caſe too, 
confounded with profit. 


A gardener who cultivates his own garden with his 
own hands, unites in his own perſon the three different * 


characters, of landlord, farmer, and labourer, —His pro- 
duce, therefore, ſhould pay him the rent of the firft, the 
profit of the ſecond, and the wages of the hid. The 
whole, however, is commonly conſidered as the earnings 
of his labour. Both rent and profit are, in this Fon 

confounded with wages. 2 
An apothecary charges in his drugs the expence of his 
education, his houſe, his carriage if he has one, his con- 
{tant attendance to the wiſhes of his employers, &c.— 
X | But 
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But the whole is confounded in the idea of the value d 


the articles employed. 

It is ſhameful to ſee the confuſion at preſent exiſting 
with reſpect to MEDICINE.—2uacks are riding in their 
coaches, while many of the regular faculty abſolutely 
ſtarve.— Phzſicians inſtead of directing the apothecary 
write now for the drugg:/?, and druggiſis in return have 
uſurped the privilege of medical advice —Man-midwive; 
and dentiſis call themſelves ſurgeons. —fpothecaries, nay 
fir geons, preſcribe like phy/icians, and accept the fee 
ſuch, and we find, even in capital towns, the union of 
OCCULIST — SURGEON — DENTIST— MAN-MIDWIFE— 
APOTHECARY—and DRUGGIST, in the ſame perſon, 


which deſtroys altogether the advantage which reſults to | 


fociety from the proper diſtribution of labour. 

Why does not government interfere in regulating 
the practice of medicine? The chemiſt, by not includ- 
ing medical advice, ſhould demand leſs than the apoth:- 
cary, who includes his attendance and {kill in the drug. 
It would be certainly much to the advantage of the 
public, were the employments of druggiſt and apothecar) 
ſeparate, were the latter 1N8PECToRs of the ſhops of the 
former, and only, in fact, MEDICAL ADvISERS.— Drug 
would not then be improperly heaped on the patient, 


and 


1 


and the apothecary and phy/ician might ſtill be diſtin- 
guiſhed, by their education and fee. The fears of col- 
luſion between the doctor and apothecary, too often un- 
juſtly entertained, would ceaſe, and the practice of medi- 
cine would be put on a more liberal and gentleman-like 


footing ®, 


* ADAM SMITH. 


X2 SECT. 


SECT. II. 


OF THE PRINCIPLE OF TRADE. 


T ms diviſion of labour, from which ſo many advan- 


tages are derived, is not originally the effect of any hu. 
man wiſdom, which foreſees and intends that general 
opulence to which it gives occaſion.—It is the neceſſary, 
though very ſlow and gradual, conſequence of a certain 
propenſity in human nature which has in view no ſuch 
extenſive utility; it ariſes from /elf-love. 

In civilized ſociety man ſtands at all times in need of 
the co-operation and aſſ.ſtance of great multitudes, while 
his whole life is ſcarce ſufficient to gain the friend/hip of 
a few perſons. —In almoſt every other race of animals, 
each individual, when it is grown up to maturity, is en- 
tirely independent, and in its natural ſtate has occaſion 
for the aſſiſtance of no other living creature.—But ma! 
has almoſt conſtant occaſion for the help of his brethren, and 
it is in vain for him to expect it from their benevolence 
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eny.—He will be more likely to prevail if he can intereſt 
their SELF-LOVE in his favour, and ſhew them that it is 
for their own advantage to do for him what he requires of 
them. Whoever offers to another a bargain of any 
kind, propoſes to do this: Give me that which I want, 
and you ſhall have this which you want,” is the meaning 
of every ſuch offer; and it is in this manner that we 
obtain from one another the far greater part of thoſe 
good offices which we ſtand in need of.—It is not from 
the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or the baker, 
that we expect our dinner, but from their regafd to their 
own intereſt.— We addreſs ourſelves, not to their h 
manity, but to their ſe//-love; and never talk to them of 
our own neceſſities, but of their advantages. Nobody but 
a beggar chooſes to depend chiefly upon the benevolence 
ol his fellow-citizens. Even a beggar does not depend 
upon it entirely.— The charity of well-diſpoſed people, 
indeed, ſupplies him with the whole fund of his ſub- 
ſiſtence. But though this principle ultimately provides 
hun with them as he has occaſion for them, the 
greater part of his occaſional wants are ſupplied in the 
ſame manner as thoſe of other people, by treaty, by barter, 
and by purchaſe —With the money which one man 
gives him he purchaſes food. —The old clothes which 
* | ancther 
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another beſtows upon him he exchanges for other old 
clothes which ſuit him better, or for lodging, or for 
food, or for money, with which he can buy either food, 
clothes, or lodging, as he has occaſion . 


* Abbau SMT. 

In the ſame manner our government (as was ſhewn in the chapter on the 
Reform of Parliament) depends not on the patriotiſm of the legiſlature : but on 
2 more certain foundation—$31.F-IN TERES Tor the balance of powers. This 
is not faid to decry virtue: for honeffy is the beft policy, and when we deviat: 
from the path rectitude we act againſt our proper intereſt, There is undoubt. 
edly a certain kind of honour in trade, or fear of univerſal cenſure, and of the 
reſentment of the injured : but for all this, it is argued, that the general prin- 
ciple of trade is not generoſity and humanity, or Chriſtian philanthropy, but 
SELF-INTEREST ; vor Can it be imputed as a crime, that a man loves him- 
ſelf better than a neighbour, or perhaps a ſtranger, who has obliged him in no- 
thing. To make every thing run even, the ſpring of activity ſhould be ſuch 
as has an influence on all deſcriptions of men. | 


SECT, 


'$LET. It 


ON LUXURY, 


LUXURY is a word of an uncertain ſignification, and 
may be taken in a good as well as in a bad ſenſe.—In ge- 
neral, it means great refinement in the gratification of 
the ſenſes; and any degree of it may be innocent or blame- 
able, according to the age, or country, or condition of 
the perſon. —The bounds between virtue and vice-can- 
not here be exactly fixed. To imagine, that the grati- 
fying of any ſenſe, or the indulging of 'any delicacy in 


meat, drink, or apparel, is of itſelf a vice, can never 


enter into a head that is not diſordered by the frenzies of 
enthuſiaſm.— I have, indeed, heard of a monk abroad, 


who, becauſe the windows of his cell opened upon a 


noble proſpect, made a covenant with his eyes never to 
turn that way, or receive /o ſenſual a gratification. —And 
ſuch is the crime of drinking Champagne or Burgundy, 
peferable to ſmall beer or porter. — Theſe indulgences are 
only vices, when they are purſued at the expence of ſome vir- 
tue, 
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tue, as liberality or charity; in like manner as they are fol. 
lies, when for them a man ruins his fortune, and reduces 
himſelf to want and beggary — here they entrench upon no 
virtue, but leave ample ſubjeft whence to provide for 
friends, family, and every proper object of generoſity or com- 
paſſion, they are entirely innocent, and have in every are 
| been acknowledged ſuch by almoſt all moralifts. 
Human happineſs, according to the moſt received no- 
tions, ſeems to conſiſt in three ingredients; 
AcT1on, 
| PLEASURE, and 
InDoLERCE. | 
And though theſe ingredients ought to be mixed in 
different proportions, according to the particular diſpo- 
ſition of the perſon ; yet no one ingredient can be en- 
tirely wanting, without deſtroying, in ſome meaſure, 
the reliſh of the whole compoſition. Indolence, or re- 
poſe, indeed, ſeems not of itſelf to contribute much to 
our enjoyment; but, like fleep, is requiſite as an in- 
dulgence to the weakneſs of human nature, which can- 
not ſupport an uninterrupted courſe of buſineſs or plea- 
ſure. That quick march of the ſpirits, which takes a 
man from himſelf, and chiefly gives ſatisfaction, does in 
the end exhauſt the mind, and requires ſome intervals of 
Z repoſe, 
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repoſe, which, though agreeable for a moment, yet, if 
prolonged, beget a languor and lethargy, that deſtroys 
all enjoyment.— Education, cuſtom, and example, have 
a mighty influence in turning the mind to any of theſe 
purſuits; and it muſt be owned, that, where they pro- 
mote a reliſh for action and pleaſure, they are ſo far fa- 
vourable to human Happineſs. —/n times when induſtry 
and the arts flouriſh, men are kept in perpetual occupation, 


and enjoy, as their reward, THE OCCUPATION ITSELF, 
as well as THOSE PLEASURES which are the fruit of their 


labour. — The mind acquires new vigour; enlarges its 


powers and faculties ; and by an affiduity in honeſt in- 
duſtry, both ſatisfies its natural appetites, and prevents 
the growth of unnatural ones, which commonly ſpring 
up, when nouriſhed by eaſe and idlenefs. —Baniſh thoſe 


arts from ſociety, you deprive men both of action and of 


pleaſure; and leaving nothing but indolence in their 
place, you even deſtroy the reliſh of indolenee, which 
never is agreeable, but when it ſucceeds to labour, and 
recruits the ſpirits, exhauſted by too much application 
and fatigue. 

Another advantage of induſtry and of refinements in the 
mechanical arts, is, that they commonly produce ſome 


refinements in the liberal; nor can one be carried to per- 
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fection, without being accompanied, in ſome degree, 
with the other.— The fame age, which abounds with 
{kilful weavers and ſhip-carpenters, uſually produces 
great philoſophers and politicians, renowned generals 
and poets.—The ſpirit of the age affects all the arts; 
and the minds of men, being once rouſed from their le- 
thargy, and put into a fermentation, turn themſelves on 
all ſides, and carry improvements into every art and ſci- 
ence.—Profound ignorance is totally baniſhed, and men 
enjoy the privilege of rational creatures, to think as well 
as to act, to cultivate the pleaſures of the mind as well 
as thoſe of the body. 

The more theſe refined arts advance, the more /oc:ab!: | 
men become; nor is it poſſible, that, when enriched 
with ſcience, and poſſeſſed of a fund of converſation, 
they ſhould be contented to remain in ſolitude, or live 
With their fellow-citizens in that diſtant manner, which 
is peculiar to ignorant and barbarous nations.—T hey 
flock into cities; love to receive 'and communicate 
knowledge ; to ſhew their wit or their breeding ; their 
taſte in converſation or living, in clothes or furniture.— 
- Curioſity allures the wiſe ; vanity the foolith ; and plea- 
ſure both. Particular clubs and ſocieties are every where 
formed; both ſexes meet in an eaſy and ſociable man- 
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ner; and the tempers of men, as well as their behavi- 
our, refine apace.— So that, beſide the improvements 
which they receive from knowledge and the liberal arts, 
it is impoſſible but they muſt feel an increaſe of huma- 
nity, from the very habit of converſing together, and 
contributing to each other's pleaſure and entertainment. 
Thus INDUSTRY, KNOWLEDGE, and HUMANITY, are 
linked together by an indiſſoluble chain, and are found, 
from experience as well as reaſon, to be peculiar to the 
more poliſhed, and, what are commonly denominated); the 
more luxurious ages. | 

Nor are THESE ADVANTAGES attended with di- 
vantages, that bear any proportion to them. The more 
men refine upon pleaſure, the leſs will they indulge in 
| exceſſes of any kind; becauſe nothing is more deſtruc- 
tive to true pleaſure than ſuch exceſſes. One may 
ſafely affirm, that the Tartars are oftener guilty of 
beaſily gluttony, when they feaſt on their dead horſes, 
than European courtrers with all their refinements of 
cookery.—And if libertine love, or even infidelity to the 
marriage-bed, be more frequent in polite ages; drunken- 
neſs, on the other hand, is much leſs common. 

But iNnDUSTRY, KNOWLEDGE, and HUMANITY, are 
not adyantageous in frivate life alone: they diffuſe their 
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beneficial influence on the public, and render the govem- 
ment as great and flouriſning as they make individuals 
happy and proſperous.— The increaſe and conſumption 
of all the commodities, which ſerve to the ornament and 
pleaſure of life, are advantageous to ſociety ; becauſe, at 
the ſame time that they multiply thoſe innocent gratifi- 
cations to individuals, they are a kind of ſtorehouſe of 
labour, which, in the exigencies of ſtate, may be turn- 
ed to the public ſervice, —In a nation, where there is no 
demand for ſuch ſuperfluities, men fink into indolence, 
loſe all enjoyment of life, and are uſeleſs to the public, 
which cannot maintain or ſupport its fleets and armies, 
from the induſtry of ſuch ſlothful members. 

The bounds of all the European kingdoms are, at pre- 
ſent, nearly the ſame they were two hundred years ago: 
but what a difference is there in the power and grandeur if 
thoſe kingdoms ? Which can be aſcribed to nothing but 
the increaſe of art and induſtry.ä— When CHARLEs VIII. 
of France invaded Italy, he carried with him about 
20,000 men: yet this armament ſo exhauſted the na- 
tion, as we learn from Guicciardin, that for ſome years 
it was not able to make any great effort, —Lov1s XIV. 
in time of war, kept in pay above 400,000 men f; 

+ The inſcription on the Place-de-Vendome ſays 440,000. 
though 
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though from Mazarine's death to his own, he was 
engaged in a courſe of wars that laſted near thirty 
years. 

This induſtry is mach promoted by the knowledge in- 
ſeparable from ages of art and refinement; as, on the 
other hand, this knowledge enables the public to make 
the beſt advantage of the induſtry of its ſubjects.— Laws, 
order, police, diſcipline; theſe can never be carried to 
any degree of perfection, before human reaſon has re- 
fined itſelf by exerciſe, and by an application to the more 


vulgar arts, at leaſt, of commerce and manuſature.— 


Can we expect, that a government will be well model- 
led by a people, who know not how to make a ſpin- 
ning-wheel, or to employ a loom to advantage? Not 
to mention, that all ignorant ages are infeſted with 
ſuperſtition, which throws the government off its bias, 
and diſturbs men in the purſuit of their intereſt and hap- 
pineſs. 

Knowledge in the arts of government naturally begets 
mildneſs and moderation, by inſtructing men in the ad- 
vantages of humane maxims above rigour and ſeverity, 
which drive ſubjects into rebellion, and make the return 
to ſubmiſſion impracticable, by cutting off all hopes of 


pardon.— When the tempers of men are ſoftened as well 
as 
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as their knowledge improved, this humanity appears ſtill 
more conſpicuous, and is the chief characteriſtic which 
diſtinguiſhes a civilized age from times of barbarity and 
ignorance.— Faclions are then leſs inveterate, revolutions 
leſs tragical, authority leſs ſevere, and ſeditions leſs frequent, 
Even foreign wars abate of their cruelty ; and after the 
feld of battle, where honour and intereft ſteel men againſl 
compaſſion as well as fear, the combatants diveſt themſelves 
of the brute, and reſume the man. | 
Nor need we fear, that men, by loſing their ferocity, 
will loſe their martial ſpirit, or become leſs undaunted 
and vigorous in defence of their country or their liberty. 
— The arts have no ſuch effect in enervating either the 


mind or body.—On the contrary, induſtry, their inſe- 
parable attendant, adds new force to both. —And if an- 


ger, which is faid to be the whetſtone of courage, loſes 
ſomewhat of its aſperity, by politeneſs and refinement ; 
a ſenſe of honour, which is a ſtronger, more conſtant, 
and more governable principle, acquires freſh vigour by 
that elevation of genius which ariſes from knowledge 
and a good education. —Add to this, that courage can 
neither have any duration, nor be of any uſe, when not 
accompanied with diſcipline and martial ſkill, which arc 
ſeldom found among a barbarous people.—The ancients 

6 | remarked, 
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remarked, that Datames was the only barbarian that 
ever knew the art of war. And Pyrrhus, ſeeing the 
Romans marſhal their army with ſome art and ſkill, 
ſaid with ſurpriſe, ** Thoſe barbarians have nothing barba- 
rous in their diſcipline !'" 7 

What has chiefly induced ſevere mii; to declaim 
againſt refinement in the arts, is the example of ancient 
Rome, which, joining to its poverty and ruſticity, virtue 
and public ſpirit, roſe to ſuch a ſurpriſing height of 
grandeur and liberty; but having learned from its con- 
quered provinces the A/iatic luxury, fell into every kind 
of corruption; whence aroſe /edition and civil wars, at- 
tended at laſt with the total lofs of liberty. — All the Latin 
claſſics, whom we peruſe in our infancy, are full of theſe 
ſentiments, and univerſally aſcribe the ruin of their ſtate 
to the arts and riches imported from the eaſt : infomuch 
that SALLUST repreſents a taſte for painting as a vice, no 
leſs than /ewdneſs and drinking. —And ſo popular were 
theſe ſentiments, during the later ages of the republic, 
that this author abounds in praiſes of the old rigid Roman 
virtue, though himſelf the moſt egregious inſtance of 
modern luxury and corruption: ſpeaks contemptuouſly 


of the Grecian eloquence, though the moſt elegant 


writer in the world; nay, employs prepoſterous digreſ- 
| ſiont 
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ſions and declamations to this purpoſe, though a model 
of taſte and correctneſs. 

But it would be eaſy to prove, that theſe writers mi/- 
took the cauſe of the diforders in the Roman ſtate, and 
aſcribed to luxury and the arts, what really proceeded 
from an i!|-modelled government, and the unlimited extent 
of conqueſis.—Refinement on the pleaſures and conveni- 
encies of life has no natural tendency to beget venality 
and corruption. — The value, which all men put upon 
any particular pleaſure, depends on compariſon and ex- 
perience ; nor is a porter leſs greedy of money, which 
he ſpends on' bacon and brandy, than a courtier who 
purchafes champagne and ortolans. —Riches are valuable 
at all times, and to all men; becauſe they always purchaſ: 
pleaſures, fuch as men are accuſtomed to, and defire: nor 
can any thing re/tram or regulate the Iove of money, but a 
ſenſe of bonour and honefly ; which, if it be not nearly equal 
at all times, will naturally abound moſt in ages 7 knowledge 


and refinement. 
The liberties of ENGLAND, fo far from decaying ſince 
the improvements in the arts, have never flouriſhed fo 
much as during that period. And though corruption may 
feem to increaſe of late years ; this is chiefly to be aſcribed io 
our eftabliſhed liberty, when our princes have found the in- 
poſſibility 
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62 Mhility of governing without parliaments,” or of terrifying 
parliaments by the phantom of prerogutiue. Not to | 


tion, that this corruption or venality prevails much 


more among the elefors than the elected; and there- 
fore cannot juſtly be aſcribed to any refinements in 
luxury. Fro oe IN V 

If we conſider the matter in a proper light, we ſhall 
find, that a progreſs in the arts is rather favourable to 
liberty, and has a natural tendency to preſerve, if not pro- 
| duce, a FREE GOVERNMENT.—[In rude unpoliſhed na- 

tions, where the arts are neglected, all labour is beſtow- 
| ed on the cultivation of the ground; and the whole ſo- 
ciety is divided into two claſſes, proprietors of land, and 
their vaſſals or tenants — The latter are neceſſarily de- 


pendent, and fitted for ſlavery and ſubjection; eſpecially 


where they poſſeſs no riches, and are not valued for 
their knowledge in agriculture; as muſt always be the 


_—_ caſe where the arts are neglected.— The former natu- 


rally erect themſelves into petty tyrants; and muſt ei- 
ther ſubmit to an abſolute maſter, for the ſake of peace 
| and order; or, if they will preſerve their independency, 
like the ancient barons, they muſt fall into feuds and 
conteſts among themſelves, and-throw the whole ſociety 
into ſuch confuſion, as is perhaps worſe than the molt 
. gen deſpotic 


| 
i 
| 
| 
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deſpotic government. — But where luxury nouri/hes com- 
merce and induſtry, the peaſants, by a proper cultivation of 
| the land, become rich and independent; while the tradeſmen 
and merchants acquire a ſhare of the property, and draw 
authority and con/ideration to that middling rant of men, 
who are the beſt and firmeſt baſes of public liberty. Theſe 
ſubmit not to ſlavery, like the peaſants, from poverty 
and meanneſs of ſpirit ; and, having no hopes of tyran- 
nizing over others, like the barons, they are not tempt- 
ed, for the ſake of that gratification, to ſubmit to the ty- 
ranny of their ſovereign. They covet equal laws, which 
may ſecure their property, and preſerve them from mo- 
narchical, as well as ariſtocratical tyranny *. | 

- Upon THE WHOLE IT APPEARS THEN, THE LA- 
BOURS OF AN INDUSTRIOUS AND INGENIOUS PEOPLE 
IN CIVILIZED COUNTRIES ARE VARIOUSLY, BUT IN- 
 CESSANTLY EMPLOYED, IN THE SERVICE or THE 
RICH, — IN THEIR DRES3, THEIR TABLE, THEIR 
HOUSES, AND THEIR FURNITURE, THE FAVOURITES 
OF FORTUNE UNITE EVERY REFINEMENT OF CONVE- 
NIENCY, OF ELEGANCE, AND OF SPLENDOUR ;j WHAT- 
EVER CAN SOOTH THEIR PRIDE, OR GRATIFY THEIR 
- SENSUALITY.—SUCH REFINEMENTS UNDER THE 0D1- 
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ous NAME OF LUXURY, HAVE BEEN SEVERELY- 
ARRAIGNED BY THE MORALISTS-OF EVERY AGE; 
BUT IN THE PRESENT IMPERFECT CONDITION OF $0- 
CIETY, LUXURY, THOUGH 1T MAY PROCEED FROM 
VICE OR FOLLY AND OCCASION THEM, SEEMS TO BE 
THE ONLY. LIKELY | MEANS To PROMOTE: THE Ix- 
DUSTRY OF OTHERS, AND CORRECT THE UNEQUAL® 
DISTRIBUTION: OF PROPERTY,— THE: \ DILIGENT Þ ME- 
CHANIC, AvD , THE SKILFUL, ARTIST, n HAYB 
OBTAINED NO, SHARE i THE DIY:SION: or THE. 
EARTH, RECEIVER A VOLUNTARY. TAX, FROM, THE 
POSSESSORS OF !GREAT ESTATES; AND THE LATTER 
ARE PROMPTED, BY A SENSE. oF INTEREST, o IM> 
PROVE THOSE LANDS, WITH WHOSE, PRODUCE THEY 


MAY BE ENABLED ro PURCHASE, ADDITIONAL PLEA 


| $SURES. 


26s yrs I SEC T. 


a. Tar; indeed, he ik nm b chr 
Ger Ar ji equally divided among the ſpecios, and improved by art and 
induſtry, every individual would enjoy all the neceſſaries, and even m of the 
comforts of Tife ; nor mould ever be liable ts any ills, but fuck as might accidentally 
ariſe from the ficlly frame and conſtitution of lis body; —It muſt be confeſſed, 
wherever we depart from the iv, we rob the por of more ſati faction 
than we adi to the ch, and that the fight gratification of a | frivolous uu 
in ons individual, frequently coſts more than La to MANY e 
and EVEN PROVINCES. * - 

But hiſtorians, alas ! cat res colds A AI 

3 & 2 2 ſpecious 
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SECT. XII. 


ON LIBERTY AS CONNECTED WITH TRADE: + 


n 


ant connected with FREEDOM ; they ariſe from 

IT; and they tend to produce 1r.— Let any country re- 
gain its LIBERTY, and theſe return; let a country 1% its 
LIBERTY, and theſe gradually die away; let them flouri/h, 
and the country cannot eafily be ſubdued by a —_ 
power, nor enſlaved by its own ſovereign. — Artiſts, manu 

Fatturers, and merchants,” are the /ife and ſout of L1BER- 


ſperious theſe I. velling idia·, cy are really, at bottom, co 
were they not ſo, would be extremely pernicio e human ſociety. 


Render poſſeſſions ever ſo equal, men's different degrees of art, care, and 
induſtry, will immediately break that equality, —Or if you check theſe wirtuer 
you reduce ſociety to the extremeſt indigence ; and inftcad of preventing woant 
and beggary'in a few, render it «unavoidable to the whole community.—The moſt 
rigorous inquiſition, too, is requiſite to watch every inequality on its firſt ap- 
pearance; and the moſt ſevere juriſdiction, to puniſh and redreſs it —But be- 
fides, that /o much authority muſt ſoon degenerate into tyranny, and be exerted 
Derr 
here ſuppoſed ? HUun R. (This by the Tv that the meaning of the laſt 
nnn. 
TY; 


4 
1 


TY; the metropolis is the chief vital part, where che 
firſt and the laſt pulſe of LIBER TV will be felt. 
nder a deſpotic government, property is precarious, 
wealth is dangerous; it is not the intereſt of the deſpot 
to encourage trade, nor is it the intereſt of merchant 
and manufacturers to traſt a deſpot. 70 Hint 


The moſt fertile country, if the benen is not 


free, will not allure them; ſecurity of property, and 
certainty of enjoyment, being their firſt reſearch, theſe 
bees often lodge their honey in the barren rock. The 
Brians by commerce acquired ſuch wealth and ſtrength, 
as enabled them for thirteen . ;years_to. reliſh; the; whole 
power of NEBZUchADXEZzAR; rather than ſubmit at 
laſt, they quitted a fertile country, and retired to a little 
iſland, where they built their city on a rock, and there 
maintained their freedom. Marſeilles is ſurrounded by 
a barren country. The cities of Holland are encloſed wy 
marſhes, and Venict by the ſea. , e „deen 

At the commencement af the Pe OS Eo⸗ 
ROPE began to awale as out of a deep fleep; the eyes of 
| MERCE, With the value of LIBERTY, and their mutual 
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very ſimple, but to the laſt degree oppreſſive.— The 
fovereign ſometimes exerted deſpotic ſway over the feodal 
lords; at other times, indeed, his power was circum- 
ſcribed, and his authority deſpiſed; but the feodal lords 


themſelves exerciſed at al! times the moſt abſolute do- 


minion over their ſlaves and vaſſals. Cities being ſub- 
XR to the juriſdiction and oppreſſion of the lords, and 
deſerted by merchants and manufacturers, were inha- 
bited only by flaves, and the loweſt of the people. — 
The active and induſtrious artiſts were driven away by 
the impolitic exactions, and abſurd regulations of the 
zvaricious barons.—Tn the eleventh century, ſome cities 
in laß caſt off the yoke, others purchaſed their free- 
dom, and eſtabliſhed an equal government. The cities 
of France, ogy Spain, and | England, ſoon followed 
In che train of returning LIBERTY, came the arte, 
manufattures, commerce, induſtry, and wealth.— Happy 
had it b&n for mankind, if luxury could have been left 
behind. Even luxury, under the reſtraint of reaſon and 

religion, is beneficial to ſociety, n e ans 

leads to the perfection of the arts. 5 

At the introduction of commerce, the cities of Zialy 
1 and ſoon eſtabliſhed their freedom and in- 
dependence ; 
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dependence; among theſe was Florence, by whoſe! go- 
vernment, under the ſorm of a democracy, encouraging 
and protecting manufactures, this city * in power, 
and its citizens in wealth. | 

Venice is more ancient and honourable than 7lorence. 


Venice is governed by a peculiar kind of ariſtocracy, 
| whoſe intereſt is to encourage commerce, becauſe her 
nobility engage in it. Jealous of her liberty, ſhe employs 
only foreign mercenaries in her army, while her navy, which 
is her chie/ flrength, is manned and commanded by her own 
ſubjefts.—By her traffic ſhe acquired ſuch wealth and 
power, as enabled her, in the beginning of the ſixteenth 
| century, to reſiſt the united efforts of the Pope, the 
Emperor of Germany, the kings of France and Arragon, 
with almoſt all ihe princes of Iialy.— It matters not what 
free form of government is adopted by any country, de- 
mocracy, or mixed monarchy, provided the artiſts, ma- 
nufacturers, and merchants, can find a ſpot where they 
may enjoy peace and quietneſs, protection and ſecurity 
for their perſons and poſſeſhons.— We have had ex- 
amples of the two firſt; let us conſider an inſtance of 


the latter The Seventeen Provinces of the Netherlands 


were firſt united under Philip of Burgundy, in the be- 


ganing of the fifteenth century.—They had long en- 
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joyed the ſweets of a free government, ſimilar to that 
eſtabliſhed in all the northern nations. The ſovereignty 
was hereditary, but the laws were paſſed, and taxes 
voted, by the three eſtates of the nobility, the clergy, 
and the commons.— Their cities had peculiar immuni- 
ties and internal juriſdiction.— This ſecurity and hap- 
pineſs was not diſturbed by Philip.— This prince being 
wiſe, confidered, that the wealth which flowed into his 
dominions through the cities of Bourges, Ghent, and 
Antwerp, would ceafe to flow, ſhould” theſe cities loſe 
their LIBERTY ; being good, HE LOVED HIS SUBJECTS, 
AND REJOICED To SEE THEM HAPPY,— When there- 
fore by their blood and treaſure he had eſtabliſhed his 
throne, and ſecured himſelf againſt the power of France, 
HE WAS CONTENTED TO REIGN OVER A FREE Pro- 
PLE; KNOWING THAT THE HAPPINESS OF THE $UB- 
JECT. IS THE SUREST . FOUNDATION OF THE $OVE= 
REIGN'S GREATNESS. 

The emperor Charles the Vth, ha: a native of the 
Low Countries, had a peculiar love for this part of his 
dominions; which, during his reign, continued to in- 
creaſe in wealth. Philip the IId, his ſucceſſor in the 
Netherlands and Spain, being a prince of different diſ- 
poſitions, and reſiding in Spain, his native country, ap- 

pointed 
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pointed the Ducheſs of Parma regent of the Low Coun- 


tries, with orders to ſer up THE INQUISITION “. —The 
common 


8 
- 


The priſons of the inquiſition are little dark cells, nie | 


but a hard quilt : the priſaner is not permitted to ſee any one except his keep- 
er, in this cell, 'who brings his dict with a lamp that burns half an hour, and 
departs in ſilence. At the end of three days he is carried to the inguifitor, and 
takes an oath to return true anſwers to all queſtions which ſhall be put to him, 


and to confeſs all his herefies. If he have no herefies to confeſs, he is carrie® 


back to his doleful dungeon for three days more, to recolle& himſelf, and fo 
call to mind his hereſies, his teachers, and his accomplices. Being again 
brought before the inquifitors, they aſk him where he was born and educated ; 
who were his parents, maſters, confeſſor; when he was laſt at confeſſion, or 
the maſs? If, in anſwering all theſe queſtions, he cannot be brought to accuſe 
himſelf, he is ſent back again to his dark and difmal priſon, and time is given 
him to pray for repentance. At the end of three days he is carried again to 
the inquiſitors, who now Examine him on the peculiar doctrines of popery, on 
tranſubſtantiation, on worſhipping the hoſt, images, ſaints, and the Virgin 
Mary; on the infallibility of the pope, and his power to pardon fins paſt, pre- 
ſent, and to come, &c. &c. If he anſwers, that he believes all this, be is 
then taken to the rack, attended by a notary, who is to write down his con- 


feſion. Here he remains in torment for one hour by the glaſs, after which a a 


ſurgeon puts his bones in joint, and he is carried back to his cell. And this 
horrid proceſs is repeated three times, at certain intervals, till the miſerable 
wretch perhaps confeſſes hereſies he was never guilty of, or acknowledges that 
he dare not worſhip idols. If, after two days, the priſoner affirms that his 


_ confeſſion was extorted from him by the torments he underwent, and therefore 


refuſes to ſign it; he is again put upon the rack. If he confeſſes that he did 


ſpeak heretical words, but to ſave his eftate for his family, affirms that he. 


ſpake them unadviſedly; he is put upon the rack to prove the truth of this 
aſſertion. The priſoner never knows who are his accuſers, or what particular 
words or actions are laid to his charge; nor muſt his advocate know theſe 
things, Witneſſes are compelled to give evidence, under pain of the greater 
e and his own advocate is bound by oath. to divulge his 

Vol. II. 3 client's 
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common people revolted, but were ſoon reduced. —To 
puniſh them, to inſure the eſtabliſhment of the inqui- 
fition, and to prevent any future inſurrections, Philip 
ſent a reinforcement to the Ducheſs, conſiſting of ten 
thouſand veteran ſoldiers, Spaniſh and Italian, under the 
command of the Duke of Alva, an experienced general, 
This force produced aſtoniſhment, ſubmiſſion, and de- 
ſpair, among thoſe who could not fly before it. Upon 
the firſt report of this expedition, the trading people of the 
towns and country began in vaſt members to retire out of the 
provinces; ſo as the ducheſs wrote to the king, that in a 


few days above a hundred thouſand men had left the coun- 


client's ſecrets. When the fatal morning is come, the dominicans begin the 
proceſſion, followed by the penitents clothed in black, barefooted, and with 
wax candles in their hands; ſome have benitocs, and others who have but juſt - 
eſcaped being burnt; have inverted flames painted on their garments: then 
come the negative and relapſed, with flames pointed upwards ; then the pro- 
felled, with flames painted on their garments and on their breaſts, carrying 
their own pictures, with dogs, ſerpents, and devils round them, all with ofen 
mouths, The familiars and inquifitors cloſe the proceſſion. After prayers and 
a ſermon, the priſoners are delivered over to the ſecular arm, with earneſt en- 
treaties not to tuuch their blood, or put their life in danger! They are inſtant- 
ly bound with chains, carried to the ſecular priſon for about two hours, then 
brought out, chained to ftakes about four yards high, ſeated within half a yard 
of the top, when the negative and relapſed are ſtrangled, but the honeft and 
profeſſed are ſolemnly delivered up to the devil ; after which the holy fathers 
leave them: when, their faces being firft ſcorched, the furze is kindled round 
them, and in about half an hour in calm weather, or in about two hours in 


very windy weather, their excruciating torments end. Dr. GzDDEs, 
| has 


a 


10% and withdrawn both their money and their goods, and 
more were following every day: ſo great an antipathy, there 
ever appears between merchants and ſoldiers,” '—Many of 
theſe families came to England, and ſettled in Norwich, 
Colcheſter, Sandwich, Maidſtone, and Southampton, un- 
der protection of Queen Elizabeth. In return for their 


| hoſpitable reception, they enriched the kingdom with 


the manufacture of bays, and other linen and woollen 
cloths of like kind *. Some of them ſettled in Sweden, 


and carried the iron and other manufaQures into that 


country f.—Freſb exactions, cruelties, and oppreſſions, ex- 
cited in the NETHERLANDS eb inſurrections, © which 
never more ſubſided till after a conteſt, which laſted up- 
wards of forty years, the SEVEN UNITED PROVINCES 
eſtabliſhed their liberty, and were acknowledged a free and 
independent people. The arts, manufafures, and com- 
merce, returned with returning liberty, and wealth flowed 
in upon them from every quarter of the globe. 

If for a moment we can turn away our eyes from this 
ſcene of induſtry, from theſe rich provinces, where 
peace and plenty reign, let us enquire what is become 
of Athens, Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Colchis, Syracuſe, 


. Camden, p. 416. 
7 Lord Moleſworth's Account of Denmark and Sweden. 


As Arxrigpentum, 


Arrigentum, Rhodes, thoſe free cities, each of which in 
its day has been the metropolis of the commercial world? 
They are now no more, their place is hardly to be 
found. —They loft their liberty, and with liberty the arts, 
manufattures, and commerce, have taken their everlaſting 
flight *, | | 10020 d HO. 
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Tun final view. of all RATIONAL, POLITICS is to pro- 


duce the. greateſt quantity of berpinſ in a given tra ef 


country. — The riches, ſtrength, and glory of nations, 
che topics which. hiſtory celebrates, and which alone al- 
moſt engage the praiſes, and poſſeſs the admiration of 
mankind, have no value farther than as they contrib 
to this end. — When they interfere, with it, they. are 
evils, and not the leſs real for te lepton toy 
rounds them. — Dori 4 
Pr er a 
tient beings ; although we aſcribe to them happineſ and 
miſery, deſires, intereſts, and paſſions, nothing really 
exiſts or feels but individuals.—The happineſs of geapl 
is made up of the happineſs of /ingle perſons; and the 
quantity of happineſs can only be augmented | * in- 


creaſing the happineſs of individuals. T9” 
| The fertility of the ground, in temperate: regions, is 
1 capable 
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2 perfect ſtate of cultivation, with thoſe, which lands 
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capable of being improved by cultivation to an extent 
which is unknown: much, however, beyond the ſtate 
of improvement in any country in EuxorE.— In our 
own, which holds almoſt the firſt place in the know- 
ledge and encouragement of agriculture, let it only be 
ſuppoſed that every field in EXcLAND of the ſame ori- 
ginal quality with thoſe in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis, and conſequently capable of the ſame fer- 
tility, were by a like management made to yield an 


equal produce, and it may be aſſerted, I believe, with 


truth, that the quantity of human proviſion raiſed in the 
iſland would be increaſed fivefo/d.—The two principles, 
therefore, upon which population ſeems primarily to 
depend, the fecundity of the ſpecies, and the capacity of the 
foil, would in moſt, perhaps in all countries, enable it 

to proceed much further than it has yet advanced.— 
The number of marriageable women, who, in each 
country, remain unmarried, afford a com putation how 
much the agency of nature in'the diffuſion of human 
life is cramped and contracted ; and the quantity of waſte, 
neglected, or miſmanaged ſurface, together with a com- 
pariſon, like the preceding, of the crops raiſed from the 
foil in the neighbourhood of populous cities, and under 


of 
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of equal or ſuperior quality yield in different ſituations, 
will ſhew in what proportion the indigenous produc- 
ur CT EE Es 
mented, 

In CHINA, e the inhabitants FE the ſea 
ſhore, and ſubſiſt in a great meaſure upon f/, the po- 
pulation is deſcribed to be exceffive.—This peculiarity: 
ariſes, not probably from any civil advantages, any care 
or policy, any particular conſtitution or ſuperior wiſdom . 
of government, but ſimply from hence, that the ſpecies 
of food, to which cuſtom hath reconciled the deſires and 
inclinations of the inhabitants, is that which, of all 
others, is procured in the greateſt abundance, with the 
moſt eaſe, and ſtands in need of the leaſt preparation. 

The natives of InDosTAN, being confined, by the 
Jaws of their religion, to the uſe of wegetable food, and 
requiring little except rice, which the country produces 
in plentiful crops; and food, in warm climates, com- 
poling the only want of life; theſe countries are popu- 
lous, under all the injuries of a deſpotic, and the agi- 
tations of an unſettled government.—lIf any revolution, 
or what would be called perhaps refinement of manners, 
ſhould generate in theſe people a taſte for the fleſh of ani- 
mals, ſimilar to what prevails amongſt the Arabian 
| hordes ; 
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hordes; ſhould introduce flocks and herds into grounds 
which are now covered with corn; ſhould teach them 
to account a certain portion of - this ſpecies df food 
amongſt the neceſſaries of life; the population, from 
this ſingle change, would fuffer in a few years a great 
diminution : and this diminution would follow, in ſpite 
of every effort of the laws, or even of any improvement 
that might take place in their civil condition, | 
The firſt reſource of ſavage life is in the fleſh of wit 
ANIMALS; hence the numbers amongſt ſavage nations, 
compared with the tract of country which they occupy, 
are univerſally ſmall, becauſe this ſpecies of proviſion is, 
of all others, ſupplied in the ſlendereſt proportion. —The 
next ſtep was the invention of PASTURAGE, or the rear- 
ing of flocks and herds of tame animals. —This alteration 
added to the ſtock of proviſion much: but the laſt and 
principal improvement was to follow, namely, TILLAGE, 
or the artificial production of corn, eſculent plants, and 
So far as the ſtate of population is governed and limit- 
ed by the quantity of proviſion, perhaps there is no 
ſingle cauſe that affects it ſo powerfully, as the kind and 
quality of food, which chance or uſage hath introduced 
into a country.—In ENGLAND, notwithſtanding the 
be- produce 


. 
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produce of the ſoil has been, of late, conſiderably in- 
creaſed, by the incloſure of waſtes, and the adoption, in 
many · places, of a more ſucceſsful huſbandry, yet we do 
not obſerve a correſponding addition to the number of | 
inhabitants; the reaſon of which appeais to me to be the 
more general conſumption of animal food amongſt us. 
Many ranks of people, whoſe ordinary diet was, in the 
laſt century, prepared almoſt entirely from milk, roots, 
and vegetables, now require every day a conſiderable 
portion of the fleſh of animals. Hence a great part of 
the richeſt lands of the country are converted to paſtur- 
age,—Much alſo of the bread corn, which went directly 
to the nouriſhment of human bodies, now only contri- 
butes to it, by fattening the fleſh of ſheep and oxen.— 
The maſs and volume of proviſions are hereby diminiſbed; 
and what is gained in the melioration of the ſoil is loſt 
in the quality of the produce. — This conſideration 
teaches us, that TILLAGE, as an object of national care 
and encouragement, is univerſally preferable. to paſ- 
turage; becauſe the kind of prouiſion which it yields goes 
much further in the ſuſtention of human life. III. 
LAGE is alſo recommended by this additional advantage, 
that it affords employment to a much more numerous pea- 
ſantry.——Indeed paſturage ſeems to be the art of a nation, 
Vol. II, B b either 
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either imperfectly civilized, as are many of the tribes 
which cultivate it in the internal parts of AslA; or of a 
nation, like SeAtx, declining from its ſummit by luxury 
and inaQtivity. | | | 
The kind and quality of proviſion, together with the 
extent and capacity of the ſoil from which it is raiſed, 
being the fame ; the quantity procured will principally 
depend upon two circumſtances, the ability of the oc- 
cupier, and the eneouragement which he receives.—The 
greateſt misfortune of a country is an indigent tenantry. 
— Whatever be the native advantages of the ſoil, or even 
the {kill and induſtry of the occupier, the want of a fi- 
ficient capital confines every plan, as well as cripples and 
weakens every operation of huſbandry.—This evil is felt 
where agriculture is accounted a ſervile or mean employ- 
ment : where farms are extremely ſubdivided, and badly 
furniſhed with habitations; where leaſes are unknown, 
or are of ſhort or precarious duration. With reſpect to 
the encouragement of huſbandry; in this, as in every 
other employment, the true reward of induſtry is in the 
price and fale of the produce. The excluſive right to 
the produce is the only incitement which acts conſtantly 
and univerſally; the only ſpring which keeps human 
labour in motion.— ALL THEREFORE THAT THE LAWS 
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CAN DO, I$ To SECURE THIS RIGHT-TO THE o 
or THE GROUND, THAT 15, 10 CONSTITUTE $UCH-A 
' SYSTEM OF TENURE, THAT TRE FULL AND-ENTIRE 
ADVANTAGE OF EVERY IMPROVEMENT. GO. To THE 
BENEFIT or THE IMP ROVER; THAT EVERY.; MAN 
WORK FOR HIMSELF, AND-NOT FOR ANOTHER 3, -AND 
THAT NO MAN SHARE IN THE: PROFIT WHO DOES NOT 
ASS:ST IN THE PRODUCTION. 7 Noc 1 
No man can purchaſe without eee ad 
that equivalent, by the generality of the people, muſt, 
in every country, be derived from employment. And 
upon this baſis is founded the public benefit of traue, that 
is to ſay, its ſubſerviency to increaſe the quantity of 
food, in which its only real utility conſiſta. Of that 
induſtry, and of thoſe arts and branches of trade, which 
paration of any principal ſpecies of human food; a8 of 
the buſineſs of the huſtandman, the butcher, baker, 
brewer, corn-merchant, &c. we acknowledge the ne- 
eeſſity: likewiſe of thoſe manufactures which furniſh us 
with warm clothing, convenient habitations, domeſtic 
utenſils, as of the weaver, taylor, ſmith, carpenter; &c. 
we perceive (in climates, however, like ours,” removed 
at a diſtance from the ſun) the conduciveneſs'ts happh- 
B b 2 neſs, 
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- nefs, by their rendering human life more healthy, vi- 


-gorous, and 'comfortable.—But not one half of the octu- 
"pations which compoſe the trade of Europe fall within either 
'of theſe deſcriptions. —Perhaps two thirds of the manufac- 
turers of England are employed upon articles of confeſſed 
luxury, ornament, or ſplendour : in the ſuperfluous em- 
belliſhment of ſome articles which are uſeful in their 
kind, or upon others which have no conceivable uſe or 
value, but what is founded in caprice'or faſhion. —W hat 


ann be leſs neceſſary, or lefs connected with the ſuſten- 


tion of human life, than the whole produce of the filk, 
lace, and plate manufactury : yet what multitudes labour 
in the different branches of theſe arts What can be 
many thouſandsin each, are ſet at work in adminiſtering 

io this frivolous gratification !— Concerning trades of 
this kind, and this kind comprehends more than half of 

the trades that are exerciſed, it may fairly be aſked, 
. how, fince they add nothing to the flock of proviſion, do 
- they tend to increaſe the number of the people.''—We are 
taught to ſay of trade, ** that it maintains multitudes ;" 
but by what means does it maintain them, when it pro- 

Wee ans — ARE life de- 

pends? 
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pends?—In like manner with reſpe& to foreign com- 
merce; of that merchandiſe which brings the neceſſaries 
of life into a country, which imports, for example, corn, 
or cattle, or cloth; or fuel, we allow the tendeney to 
advance happineſs, becauſe it increaſes the ſtock of pro- 
viſion by which the people are ſubſiſted. Here, there 
fore, as before, we may fairly aſk, by what operation it 
is, that forezgn commerce, which brings into the country 
not many articles of human ſubſiſtence, eee 
n of human life? 102 11725 

Since the ſoil will maintain many „ 


n what muſt be done, ſuppoſing the country to 


be full with the remainder of the inhabitants? They 


who, by the rules of partition (and ſome ſuch muſt be 


eſtabliſned in every country), are entitled to the land; 
and they who, by their labour upon the ſoil,” acquire a 
right in its produce, will not part with their property 
for nothing; or rather, they will no longer raiſe from 


the ſoil what they can neither uſe themſelves, nor ex- 


change for what they want.—Or, laſtly, if theſe were 
willing to diſtribute what they could ſpare of the pro- 
viſion which the ground yielded, to others who had no 
ſhare or concern in the property or cultivation of it, yet 
numbers 
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numbers remaining unemployed. he idlens/s of one 
half of the community would overwhelm the whole with con- 
Fufion and diſorder.— One only way preſents itſelf of re. 
moving the difficulty which this queſtion ſtates, and 
which is {amply this; that they, ' whoſe work is not 
wanted, nor can be employed in the raiſing of proviſion 
out of the ground, convert their hands and ingenuity to 
the fabrication of articles which may gratify and requite 
thoſe who are ſo employed, or who, by the diviſion of 
lands in the country, are entitled to the excluſive poſ- 
ſeſſion of certain parts of them.—By this contrivance all 
from it the utmoſt that he can procure, becauſe he is re · 
paid for what he can ſpare by ſomething elſe, which he 
wants, or with which he is pleaſed : the artiſt and ma- 
nufacturer, though he have neither any property in the 
foil, nor any concern in its cultivation, is regularly fup- 
plied with the produce, becauſe he gives in exchange for 
| what he ſtands in need of ſomething, upon which the 
receiver places an equal value: and the community is 
kept quiet, een dre r ee 


tive occupations. 
It appears then, THAT THE BUSINESS OF ONE 


HALF OF MANKIND IS TO SET THE OTHER HALF AT 
| | | WORK ;* 


7 
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wokk;ꝰ that is, to provide articles, which, by tempt- 


ing the deſires, may ſtimulate the induſtry, and call 


forth the activity of thoſe, upon the exertion of whoſe 
induſtry, and the application of whoſe faculties, the pro- 


duction of human proviſion depends. A certain por- 


tion only of human labour is, or can be produttive; 
the reſt is in/irumental—both equally neceſſary, though 
the one have no other object than to excite the other. 


Ii appears alſo, that it ſignifies nothing as to the main 


purpoſe of trade, how ſuperfluous the articles which it fur. 
niſbes are; whether the want of them be real or imaginary; 
whether it be founded in nature or in opinion, in faſhion, 
habit, or emulation : it is enough that they be actually defired 
and ſought after. —Flouriſhing cities are raiſed and ſup- 
ported by trading in tobacco: popular towns Jub/it by the 


namifattory of ribbons, —A watch may be 4 very um 


fory appendage to the dreſs of a peaſant, yet if the peaſant 
will till the ground in order to obtain a watch, the true de- 


en of trade is anſwered ; and the watch-maker, whil/t he © 


poliſhes the caſe, or files the wheels of his machine, is con- 
tributing to the production of corn as effetlually, though not 
þ direBtly, as if he hantlled the ſpade or held the plough;— 

The uſe of tobaceo has been mentioned already, not only as 
0 1 WO but as affording a remarkable 


example 
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example of the caprice of human appetite : yet, if the ſiſber- 
man will ply his nets, or the mariner fetch rice from foreign 
countries, in order to procure to himſelf this indulgence, the 
market is ſupplied with two important articles of proviſion, 
by the inſtrumentality of a merchandife which has no other 
apparent uſe than the gratification of a vitiated palate. 
But it may come to paſs that the huſbandman, land- 
owner,” or whoever he be, that is entitled to the produce 
of the ſoil, will no longer exchange it for what the ma- 
nufacturer has to offer.—He is already ſupplied to the 
extent of his deſires. For inſtance, he wants no more 
cloth; he will no longer therefore give the weaver corn, 
in return for the produce of his looms; but he would 
readily give it for tea, or for wine. When the weayer 
finds this to be the cafe, he has nothing to do but to ſend 
bis cloth abroad in exchange for tea or for wine, which he 
may barter for that proviſion which the offer of his cloth 
will no longer procure. The circulation is thus revived; 
© andthe benefit of the diſcovery is, that whereas the 
number of weavers, who could find ſubſiſtence from 
their employment, was before limited by the conſump- 
tion-of cloth in the country, that number is now aug- 
mented in proportion to the demand for tea and for wine. 
— This is the principle of FoREIGN CoMMERCE.—ln 
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the magnitude and complexity of the machine; the prin- 
ciple of motion is ſometimes loſt or unobſerved; but, it is 
always ſample and the ſame, to whatever extent ĩt ny 
be diverſified and enlarged in its operation. 0 > 

Die effect of t trade upon agriculture, the proceſs, f which 


we baue been enddecucuring to deſcribe, is viſible in the 
neighbourhood of trading towns, and in thoſe diſtricis aubichb 


carry on @ communication with the markets uf trading towns. 
—The huſhanamen are buſy and ſkilful; the peaſantry da- 
borious the lands are managed tothe beſt aduantag „ and 
double the quantity ¶ corn or herbage (articles. h are 
ultimately converted, into human, provifin) raiſed from, it, 
of what the ſame. ſoil. yields in remoter and more neglefied 
parts of: the. country. —Vherever a thriving manufatiery 
finds means to eſtabli/h itſelſ, a new vegetation ſprings up 


at any conſiderable, much leſs at its higheſt degree of. per- 
fection, where it is not connected with trade ; that js, where 
the demand for, 1 the produce is not increaſed by the riot 
tion of trading cities. | * 
It muſt be here however ee chat we Fs al 
Fs conſidered the inhabitants of a country as main- 
tained by the produce of the country: and that what wwe 
haye ſaid is applicable with ſtrictneſs to this ſuppoſition 
Yo + - alone, 
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alone. — The reaſoning, neverchelefs, may eafily be 
adapted to a different caſe; for when proviſion is not 


produced, but imported, what has been affirmed con- 


cerning proviſion, will be, in 2 great meaſure, true of 
that article, whether it be money, produce, or labour, 


which is exchanged for proviſion.— Thus, when the 
| Dutch raiſe madder, and exchange it for corn; or when 


the people of America plant tobacco, and ſend it to Eu- 
rope for doth ; the cultivation of madder and tobacco 
become as neceffary to the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants, 
and, by conſequence, will affect the ſtate of population 
in theſe countries as ſenſibly as the actual production of 
food, or che manufaQtory of raiment.—In like manner, 
when the fame inhabitants of Holland earn money by the 
carriage of the produce of one country to another, and 
which their own land is not extenſive enough to ſupply, 
the increaſe or decline of this carrying trade will influ- 
ence the happineſs of the people no leſs than ſimilat 
changes would do in the cultivation of the foil. 150 


From the reaſoning that has been purſued, and the 
various conſiderations ſuggeſted in this ſection, a judg- 

3 | 9 * 
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ment 


ment may, in ſome fort, be formed, how far regulations 
of Law are in their nature capable of contributing to the 
ſupport and advancement of happineſs. —I ſay how far: 
for, as in many ſubjects, ſo eſpecially in thoſe which re- 
late to commerce, to plenty, and to riches,” more is 
wont to be expected from laws, than laws can do.-—Laws 
cannot regulate the wants of mankind, their mode of 
living, or their deſire of thoſe ities which faſhion, 
more irreſiſtible than laws, has once introduced into ge- 
neral uſage, or, in other words, has erected into neceſ- 
ſaries of life. Lato cannot induce men to enter into 
marriages, when the expences of a family muſt deprive 
them of that ſyſtem of accommodation to which they 
have habituated their expectations. Lars, by their pro- 
tection, by aſſuring to the labourer the fruit and profit 
of his labour, may help to make a people induſtrious; 
but without induſtry the laws cannot provide either ſub- 
fiſtence or employment: Laus cannot make corn grow 
' without toil and care; or trade flouriſh without art and 
diligence.— ſpite of Laws, the expert, laborious, honeſt 
workman will be employed, in preference to the lazy, 
the unſkilful, the fraudulent, and evaſive: and this is 
not more true of two inhabitants of the ſame village, 
than it is of the people of two different countries, which 
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communicate either with each other, or with the reſt of 
the world. The natural baſis of trade is rivalſhip of 
quality and price; or, which is the fame thing, of {kill 
and induſtry. — Every attempt to force trade by opera- 
tion of law, that is, by compelling perſons to buy goods 
at one market, which they can obtain cheaper and bet- 
ter -from another, is ſure to be either eluded by the 
quick- ſightedneſs and inceſſant activity of private in- 
tereſt, or to be fruſtrated by retaliation. —One half of 
the commercial laws of many ſtates are calculated merely 
to counteract the reſtrictions which have been impoſed 
by other ſtates. Perhaps the only way in which the in- 
terpoſition of law Cc in trade, is in e e 
tion of frauds. 


Ihe principal ako to encourage n 


to adjuſt the laws of property, as nearly as poſſible, to the 
following rules: Finſt, To GivE To THE OCCUPIER 
ALL THE POWER OVER THE /SOIL WHICH is NE- 
CESSARY FOR ITS PERFECT /CULTIVATION ;—Secondly, 
To ASSIGN THE WHOLE, PROFIT OF EVERY-IMPROVE- 
MENT- TO THE PERSONS. —_ ACTIVITY-IT 18 
CARRIED: ON, /; $15! | 1 

What we call property in land, as i 1 * 
above, is power over it.— Now it is indifferent to the 
public 


W. * 
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public in whoſe hands this power reſides, it be rigbhiß 
uſed : it matters not to whom the land belongs, if it be 
well cultivated. When we lament that great eſtates are , 
often united in the ſame hand, or complain that one 
man poſſeſſes what would be ſufficient for a thouſand, 
we ſuffer ourſelves to be miſled by words. The owner 
of ten thouſand pounds a year conſumes little more of the 
produce of the ſoil than the owner of ten pounds a year: 
Vibe cultivation be equal, the eftate in the hands 'of one © 
great lord affords ' ſub/iſtence and employment to the ſame 
mmber of perſons as it would do if it were divided among ft 
a- hundred proprietors.—In like manner, we ought to 
judge of the effect upon the public intereſt, which may 
aſe from lands being holden by the king, or by the 
ſubject; by private perſons, or by corporations; by lay 
men, or eccleſiaſtics; in fee, or for life ; by virtue of 
office, or in right of inheritance.—T do not mean that 
theſe varieties make no difference, but I mean, that all 
the difference they do make 2 — the n che 
lands which are ſo holden. | : 
Dire hee ING 
which condemn the land itſelf to perpetual ſterility.— 
Of this Kind is the right of common, which precludes each 
proprietor from the improvement, or even the conveni- 
ent 
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ent occupation of his eſtate, without, what ſeldom can 
be obtained, the conſent of many others. This tenure 
is alſo uſually embarraſſed by the interference of mane- 
rial claims, under which it often happens that the ſur. 
face belongs to one owner and the foil to another; ſo 
that neither owner can ſtir a clod without the concur- 
rence of his partner in the property.—In many manor, 
the tenant is reſtrained from granting leaſes beyond a 
ſhort term of years; which renders every plan of folid 
6 ſufficient power over the ſul for its perfets cultivation.” 
This power ought to be extended to him by ſome 
eaſy and general law of enfranchiſement, partition, and 
enclofure; which, though compulſory upon the lord, 
or the reſt of the tenants, whil/t it has in view the meli- 
eration: of the ſoil, and tenders an equitable compenſa- 
tion for every right that it takes away, is neither more 
perty, than that which is done in the conſtruction of 
reads, bridges, embankments, navigable canals, and in- 


deed in almoſt every public work in which private 
owners of land are obliged to accept that price for their 
property which an indifferent jury may award. —/t may 


Here 


' og 


here bowever be proper to obſerve, that although the inclo= 
fire of waſtes and paſtures be generally beneficial to popula: 
tion, yet the incleſure of lands in tillage, in order to convert 
thn ius paſtes, i as gmerall huroful, 
But ſecondly, agriculture is diſcouraged by every con- 
fitution of landed property, which lets in thoſe who 
| have no concern in the improvement to a'participation 
of the profit. This objection is applicable to all ſuch 
cuſtoms of manors as ſubject the proprietor, upon the 
death of the lord or tenant, or the alienation of the 
eſtate, to a fine apportioned to the improved value of 
the land. But of all inſtitutions which are in this way 
adverſe to cultivation and improvement, none is ſo noxi- 


4 B 


0 


1 


as as that of TITHESs.— A claimant here enters into the 
| produce who contributed no aſſiſtance whatever to the pro- 
duftion. M hen years, perhaps, of care and toil have ma- 
| tured an improvement; when the huſbandman ſees new crops 
| ripening to his ſtall and induſtry, the moment he is ready to 
put his fickle to the grain, he finds himſelf compelled to di- 
vide his harveſt with a flranger.— TITHEs are à tax not 
only upon induſtry, but upon that induſtry which feeds man- 
| kind; upon that ſpecies of exertion which it is the aim of all 
wiſe laws to cheriſh and promote; and to uphold and excite 
which, compoſes, as we have ſeen, the main benefit that 
| | the 
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the community receives from the-whole ſyſtems of trade, and 
the ſucceſ of commerce.—And, together with the more ge- 
veral incunueniency that attends the exaction of . TITHEs, 


there is this additional evil, in the made at leaſt according i 


which, they are colletied at preſent, that they operate as a 
bounty upon paſturage.—The burthen of the tax falls with 


its chic, if not with its whole weight, upon tillage ; that is 


# ſay, upon that preciſe mode of cultivation, which, as hath 
been ſhewn above, it is the buſineſs of the Hate to relieve and 
remunerate, in preference to every other *, * 1 
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PutLosor ux confifls not 
In airy ſchemes, or idle ſpeculations: 
The rule and conduct of all ſocial liſe 
Is her great province. Not in lonely cells 
Obſcure ſhe lurks, but holds her heav'nly light 
To ſenates and to kings, to guide her councils, 
Aud teach them to reform and bleſs mankind. 
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SECT, XV. 


on THE CULTIVATION OF WASTE LANDS. 


2 are foe things in which hs ua claſſes of 
people appear to have miſtaken their intereſt ſo materi- 
ally as in their uniform oppoſition to the encloſure of 
waſte lands,—A prejudice has long been entertained by 


the peaſantry, that the encloſure of waſte lands is to rob 


them of a right, and unfeelingly to deprive them of a 


ſupport, which has been claimed as an inheritance by, 


their anceſtors, and immemarially enjoyed by them, 
without jealouſy or moleſtation ; and ſo deeply is this 
ſentiment ingrafted, that the man who propoſes to apply 
for an act of parliament to enable him to take in a com- 


mon, is looked upon by the village with an prog hatred. 


and ſuſpicion, | 


I mii nt Ad tt” 
foundation of this prejudice, and attempt to diſcover 


whether it be truth or fallacy.— I ſhall endeavour to 


anſwer one or two of the principal objeCtions, and after- 
wards make ſome general obſervations on the ſubject. 
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I. In the firſt place, they object, that if a common 
be taken in, and each man had fairly and equitably his 
portion, when that portion be divided among his ſons, 
and among his ſons ſons, their reſpective quota becomes 
almoſt annihilated : whereas they might each of them 
have fed their cow or their ſheep, nnn any diſ- 
turbance to the lateſt poſterity. 

In reply to this, it may be obſerved, that a common 
CAN feed but a certain number of ſheep, oxen, &c. &c. 
and that therefore, though each of theſe ſons, and their 
ſons' ſons, have the liberty of putting on his portion, 
that portion muſt diminiſh, as the number of thoſe who 
claim the privilege increaſe, and conſequently approxi- 
mate to annihilation, not ſooner when encloſed than 


when common. 
© There is another claſs of people, whoſe voices by 
the bye would have very little influence in a debate on 
the ſubject, whom it may be ſomewhat difficult to con- 
vince that they receive any benefit from the encloſure of 
waſte lands; I mean thoſe few who live by the ſide of: 
common, without having a foot of land which they may 
call their own, but have a privilege (though probably by 
courteſy) of feeding a cow or a ſheep, and who might 
receive no portion of land from any encloſure. 
The 


211 


The moſt obvious truth reſpecting the encloſure and 
cultivation of waſte lands is this: that they are indiſ- 
putably rendered more produftive on the whole ; and from 


this circumſtance, many collateral advantages are de- 


rived, which, however certain, may not perhaps appear 
very evident, without ſome further inveſtigation. . 


I. THE RENT OF LAND WOULD BE 
CHEAPER. 


"The dearneſs of a com modity — ES. — ſome rela- 


tion to its ſcarcity ; - It is the cafe with encloſed lands ; 

and nobody will diſpute but that in England waſte lands 
bear a very conſiderable proportion to thoſe which are 
encloſed *,— If many of the lands which at preſent are 
encloſed, were to be-deprived of their fences and turned 
into commons, thoſe which remained would immediate- 
ly procure a higher rent; if, on the contrary, many of 
thoſe which' are at preſent common, were to be encloſed, 


there muſt be a re fall of I rent. 

From a late computation of Sir John nen it ie. that i in Great 
Britain are about 22,351,000 acres of waſte land ; ; that, reckoning an annual 
increaſe of nine ſhillings an acre, the annual rent would amount to 10,057, 9800. 
and on a ſuppoſition that the yearly produce per acre would be 1 J. 7s. per 


acre, or three rents, it would be worth 30,975,850 7 oe an. to 1 commu- 


nity. Vide note », page 88. 
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tivated, and there would be leſs competition of labouren, 


IH. THE PRICE OF LABOUR WOULD 
INCREASE. pier; 


Wages always increaſe in proportion to the demand 
for labourers, and the demand for labourers increaſe 
with the increaſe of the fund which is deſtined for the 
payment of thoſe labourers.— The revenue which it 


& the flock which is over and above what is neceſſary for 
& the employment of maſters , are the two funds defiined 
« for the payment of wages; the cultivation of waſte 
lands would increaſe theſe funds, and conſequently in- | 
creaſe the price of labour. = 

It ſeems evident too, that more wages muſt be given 
to labourers, becauſe more land would require to be cul- 


particularly as each man would be employed in the cul- 
tivation of his own portion of ground] ſo that inſtead d 
being under the neceſſity of ſeeking maſters, and being 
at their mercy for the quantity of wages, maſters would 
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guently would increaſe that quantity by bidding aga coal 


cach other; therefore thoſe perſous who live by the ſide 


of a common, and make a little money by keeping 2 


| | cow, &c. &c. would now receive employment, and di- 


but theſe liberal wages would buy a greater ity, 


den in proportion to their increaſe, than they would 
are done before; in other words, the ſame wages will 

WE now buy a greater quantity of corn than before, becauſe | 
] | corn would be ra 


HI. POPULATION WOULD LIXEWISE 
INCREASE. 


: It is juſtly remarked, that as the cultivation of waſte 
hand requires an increaſe of labourers, theſe labourers 
Wy muſt either be drawn from the country or from towns; 
WY that as the former cannot ſupply them, the latter 
Ws muſt. 


But here it may be obſerved, that if neither of theſe 


] Vece overfiocked before, they will not be able conveni- 
[ of labourers— wages will be high - and fram 6 


Wy ently to ſpare them ; there will conſequently be a ſcarcity 
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ſtance population will always increaſe ; the cultivation 


« reward with equal liberality other labourers, who om 
t leave them for the ſame reaſon that they left their full | 


the town maſters would enſue ; - the conſequence d 
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of waſte lands would operate like the ſettlement of a ney 
colony: and in no country does the increaſe of populz 
tion bear any proportion to that in a new colony*,.. 
« The liberal reward of labour always encourages marriag, 
% and joined to the plenty and cheapneſs of land, the lu. 
1 bourers are ſoon induced to leave: their maſters, and 1 


% maſters ; the children are well fed and properly taken car 
« of, and when they are grown up, the value of their li 
& Baur greatly overpays their maintenance +,” 

This cauſe, namely, the high price of labour, woull 
operate with equal effect in towns and in the county: 
men would not leave the former for the latter, unlek 
they were better paid for it; and they would be bett 
paid for it on account & the ſcarcity of labourers; an in- 

mediate competition between the country maſters an ; A 


It appears ; that the number of inhabitants in the United States of An 
rica has nearly doubled itſelf within theſe twenty years, notwithſtanding i 


war. | From the laſt cenſus, taken by order of Congreſs in the year 1791: RM, 
nn ne Or dee 395285233. arr c Wa 
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which, as has been before obſerved, would be an inereaſe 
of wages - an increaſe of population - with an increaſe 
of proſperity.—The encloſure of all the waſte lands in 
this kingdom (or of thoſe which are worth cultivation) 
might perhaps be a temporary check upon manufactures, 
but could not poſſibly be of long duration; employ ments 
and high wages will always attract and even create hb 
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bourers. 
WE HAVE NOW TO CONGRATULATE OUR COUN- 


A ST SORE: T 5 


or AGRICULTURE, THE PRESIDENT OF WHICH' 18 
Sin Jou | SINCLAIR, WHOSE. PATRIOTIC EXER- 


8 ENTITLE * TO THE WARMEST PRAISES 


or HIS FELLOW CITIZENS, AND OF THE WORLD 
AT LARGE. — HE HAS BROUGHT A BILL INTO 


ADVANTAGES OF WHICH ARE so OBVIOUS, THAT 
WE SHOULD BE THUNDER-STRUCK SHOULD PARTY 
PIRIT BE ABLE TO REJECT 1T | 
A POPULOUS NATION Is A GREAT NATION, FROM 
rs POWER IN RESISTING CONQUEST, AND FROM 
rs ABILITY To CARRY ON OFFENSIVE WAA. 
HE POPULATION, AS WE HAVE SEEN, DEPENDS 

aug 8 | UPON 


TRY ON THE LATE ESTABLISHMENT OF A BoarD 


PARLIAMENT FOR A GENERAL ENCLOSURE, THE 
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UPON THE FOOD RAISED; THEREFORE To iu. 
CREASE THIS LAST SHOULD BE THE OBJECT or 


- EVERY WISE GOVERNMENT *.' 


® Whether PoPULAT1ON; as it promotes the grandeur of a nation, in. 
creaſes in an equal ratio its Jappineſs will be the object of conſideration in 
the next chapter. This queſtion was in ſtarted by the ingenious and 
tearned Mr. TownszxD, in his Diſſertation on the FR and merits 
the deepeff attention of the politician. 
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SOT. AVL 
oN POPULATION. 
Ir has been ſaid that the riches of a country conſiſt in 
the multitude of its inhabitants; in other words, that 
populouſneſs is the cauſe of happineſs: I am diſpoſed to 


think that ſometimes the direct inverſe of this propoſition 


zs true No doubt rich and flouriſhing countries are in 
general populous ; but this only proves that its inhabi- 
tants are ſtrongly impelled to early marriages,. from, the 
great probability of being able to maintain a family with- 
out difficulty; ſo that the populouſneſs is the ge, and 
not the cauſe, of this proſperity.—The object of the pre- 
ſent eſſay, is to notice the effects of population when 
rendered as intenſe as poſſible, to prove that populouſneſs 


may become exceſſive, and to point out the remedies that 


mult be adopted to counteract the exceſs. 

We may form ſome idea of the rapidity with which 
inhabitants increaſe, | by adyerting to what has lately 
taken place in a country in which the regeneration of 
manners and inſtitutions has been far from complete. 
Between the years 1774 and 1782, notwithſtanding con- 

Vor. IV. Ta - | ſiderable 
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xt to Vermont, to 


| ſiderable emigrations from 
Suſquehannah, and other places; notwithſtanding the 
loſs of life occaſioned: by a ſeven years bloody war; it 
was found, from an actual cenſus of the inhabitants, 
taken at theſe two periods, that the population of New 
England increaſed from 194,856 to 209,150," and it is 
to be. obſerved that no impottation of foreigners took 
place during this time, in conſequence of the war“. 
If lefs than two hundred thouſand men; notwithſtand- 
ing ſeveral accidental impediments, produced an increaſe 
of more than 10,000, in fo ſhort a ſpace of time as 
fever! years, we may judge of the increaſe which nine 
hundred millions, the preſent population of the world, 
would produce in a ſtate of ſociety exempt from theſe 
hindrances to marriage. It muſt be evident that the 
period might arrive when the populoufriefs would be 

If we examine the opinions of ancient writers on po- 
litical ceconomy, if we refer to the inſtitutions and man- 
ners of ancient nations, we ſhall find that too great po- 
pulouſriefs was an evil, of which they not only forefaw 
the poſſibility, but againſt which they had already pro- 


* Morſe's American Geography, 8yo. edit. p. 244 
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vided a remedy. In China, at the remoteſt period to 
which their hiſtory extends, we learu, that parents 
either deſtroyed their infant children, or exported from 
the country their adult daughters *.—In the iſland For- 
noſa, women were forbidden, by the religion of the 
country, to cohabit with men before the age of thirty- 


five If they proved pregnant before that age, the 


prieſteſs was ordered iby the magiſtrate to procure abor- 
tion . In the different ſtates of Greece, there ſeems to 
have been an anxiety to keep, the populouſneſs at a cer- 
tain ſtandard; the laws took care that the people thould 
never exceed or fall ſhort of the preciſe number which 
the produce of the earth would ſupport. The propa 


n 


gation of the ſpecies was encouraged or diſcouraged by 


honours, ſhame, and admonition, exactly as circum- 
ſtances required f.—PLATo, in his republic, expreſsly 


ee Dampier's Voyage, tom. ii. p. 41. 
+ Recueil des Voyages qui ont ſervi a Vetabliflement de la compagnie des 
Indes, tom. v. part x. 182—188. 

In the republics of Greece, where the territory was ſmall and proſperity 
great, as was natural, the number of citizens greatly augmented, and became 
a burthen to the ſtate ; therefore they inceſſantly formed colomes ; they even 
hired themſelves out as warriors, as the Swiſs do at the preſent day; indeed 
nothing was neglected to prevent the increaſe of birth. The Gauls, who were 
in exactly the ſame predicament, did exactly the = POT” 


tom, ĩii. p. 16. 
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limits the number of marriages #, — ARISTOTLE ſays, 
that, if the laws of the country forbid infanticide, adults 
muſt be prevented from engendering beyond a certain 
number.—If they exceed the number defined by the law, 
he recommends the procuring abortion. | 

The Papian and. Julian laws, made by AuGusTvs 
for the expreſs purpoſe of encouraging marriage and 
puniſhing celibacy +, were repealed or modified by Cox- 
STANTINE f. Theodoſius the younger aboliſhed the 
decimary laws, which granted certain advantages to 
parents, in proportion to the number of their children]. 
The Papian law recommended ſecond marriages ; Jvs- 
TINIAN rewarded thoſe who did not * a ſecond 
time . 

It · appears at firſt ſight ſingular, that e the 
government of which is ſo much more perfect than that 
of the petty German princes, ſhould yet imitate their 
conduct in letting out ſoldiers for hire.—The reaſon 
appears to be, that they do it for the purpoſe of ridding 


Lib. nb | 
t Se he ſerch dre, at the promulgation ofthis law, as record: 
ed by Dion. lib. XVI. 
f Leg. vnic. cod. Theod. de infirm. pen. lb. & orbit. 
{| Leg. II. & III. cod. Theod. de jur. lib, ; 
$ Nov. 127. ch. III. Nov. 118. ch. V. 
FA themſelves 
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chemſelves of the redundancy of people, to the pro 


able. 


In the South Seas there is an iſland, which from the 


firſt diſcoverer is called Juan Fernandes. — In this ſe- 
queſtered ſpot, John FERNAN DO placed a colony of 
goats, conſiſting of one male, attended by his female. 
This happy couple finding paſture in abundance, could 


© readily obey the firſt commandment, to increaſe and 


multiply, till in proceſs of time they had repleniſhed 
their little iſland. —In advancing to this period they 


were ſtrangers to miſery and want, and ſeemed to glory 


in their numbers : but from this unhappy moment they 
began to ſuffer hunger; yet continuing for a time to 
increaſe their numbers, had they been endued with rea- 
ſon, they muſt have apprehended the extremity of fa- 
mine,—In this ſituation the weakeſt firſt gave way, and 
plenty was again reſtored. Thus they fluctuated be- 
tween happineſs and miſery, and either ſuffered want or 
rejoiced in abundance, according as their numbers were 
diminiſhed or increaſed ; never at a ſtay, yet nearly ba- 
lancing at all times their quantity of food. This degree 
of æquipoiſe was from time to time deſtroyed, either 

by 
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in diſtreſs. On ſuch occaſions their numbers were con- 
ſiderably reduced; but to compenſate for this alarm, and 
to comfort them for the Joſs of their companions, the 
ſurvivors never failed immediately to meet returning 
plenty. They were no longer in fear of famine : they 
_ ceaſed to regard each other with an evil eye ; all ha 
abundance, all were contented, all were happy: Thu, 
what might haye been conſidered as misfortunes, proved 
a ſaurce of comfort ; and, to them at leaſt, partial epi 
was wpver/al good. | | 
|,  Whea the Spaniards FS that the gene privateen 
reſorted to this iſland for proviſions, they reſolved on the 
total extirpation of the goats, and for this purpoſe they 
put on ſhare a greyhound dog and bitch *.—Theſe i 
their turn increaſed and multiplied, in proportion to Fe 
quantity of food they met with; but in conſequenet, 
as the Spaniards had foreſeen, the breed of goats dimi- 
niſhed. —Had they been totally deſtroyed, the dogs lie- 
wiſe muſt have periſhed. —But as many of the goab 
retired to the craggy rocks, where the dogs could neve 
follow them, deſcending only for ſhort intervals to feed 
with fear and circumſpection in the vallies, few of thels 


1 


* ULLoa, B. ii. C. 4. 
| | beſides 


by-epidemical diſeaſes, or by the arrival of ſome veſt] 
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beſides the careleſs and the raſſi, became a prey; and 
none but the moſt watchful, ſtrong, and active of the 
dogs could get a fufficiency of food. Thus x new kind 
of balance was eſtabliſhed. — The'weakeſt of both ſpecies 
were among the firſt to pay the debt of nature; the moſt 
active and vigorous preſerved their lives b. 1 
Whenever the period of exceſſive populouſneſs arrives 
in any particular country, unleſs the inhabitants they. 
| ſes cortect the evil, it will itſelf produce a remedy; 
that is to ſay, certain eauſes of deſtruction will neesſſu- 


warfare, or a conteſt between mam and man for the 
mere neceffaries of life. The inhabitants themſelves 
ec | oF ew mn theſe dread- 


I. One of the 7 porary expedients is, THE PERFECT 
CULTIVATION OF EVERY INCH OF GROUND. In 


* Vide the Rev. Mr. Townsewy's Diſſtrteition on the Poor Lets, page 
39; where theſe remarkable circumſtances are recorded, and a train of moſt 
excellent arguments adduced reſpe&ting the evils atifing froth over-poptifation. 
As theſe laws are to undergo reviffon in parliament, WW 
tion to treat on . 
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fly atife, Theſe are peſtilence, famine, and internal 
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fine, the inhabitafits of an over-populated country muſt 
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not loſe a ſingle inch of ground ; their ſole FE 
be to ee ARE eee dene Git 
before: poſſibly, by having their labour and their in- 

genuity always directed to this one object, they may in- 
creaſe that power which the earth poſſeſſes, of producing 

nutritive matter to an almoſt incredible extent, and 
make to grow twenty ears of corn where only one 
grows at preſent. 

However, whether the matter be puſhed to this ex- 
treme or not, it is evident. that all theſe means of in- 
creaſing the production of nutritive matter, and pre- 
venting its waſte when produced, are neceſſarily finite 
in their operation, and that, if the original cauſes which 
produced the over-population continue to exiſt and to 
operate, the evil will, when all theſe means are exhauſt- 
ed, ſtill exiſt, ee pe err 
peſtilence, or war. ES 

II. Another palliative expedient, in caſe of over- po- 
pulation, is THE ABSENCE OF EVERY KIND or LUX- 
uxv. No member of the community muſt be ſuffered 
to conſume more than is barely neceſſary for his ſub- 
Gſtence.—Some of the inſtitutions of the Chineſe againſt 
luxury are worthy of notice. Out anceſtors, ſaid an 
emperor of the family of Tax, held this maxim, that 

if 


22 5 


if a ſingle individual led an idle life, ſome other perſon 
muſt inevitably feel the conſequences, muſt either ſtarve 


or go naked . The third emperor of the 21ſt dynaſty,” 


being preſented with ſome diamonds, a mine of which 
had been diſcovered, inſtantly returned them, and or- 
ered the mine to be cloſed, not chooſing to have che 
labour of his people directed to an object that would 
neither furniſh them with food nor clothing 1. Our 
luxury is lo great, ſaid KiayvenTo, that many people 
are employed i in ornamenting ſhoes, —If many perſons 

are employed in making clothes for one man, many 
men muſt go naked. If only one man tills the earth, 
and nine conſume its productions, without labouring at 
all, it follows that many men muſt ſtarve f. In conſe. 
quence of inſtitutions, founded on ſuch principles as 


theſe, luxury is almoſt annihilated in China: when' a+ 


man marries, he allows his wife a quantity of rice for 
food, and ſome raw cotton to be worked into clothing, 
' while two or three mats conſtitute the whole furniture of 
his houſe. 

There is no doubt but that the entire abſence of lux- 
pry, as well as the entire cultivation of the earth, * 


Du Halde, t. ii. p. 49. + 1. t. "1 
1 Idem, t. ii. p · 418. | n 
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baye 2 very extenſive operation. At preſent, men pro- 
bably cat and drink 1 twice as much; as they haye real o- 
caſion for. — The productive power of the earth would 
be directed to the production of that ſpecies of nutriment 
which grows in the greateſt quantity, and with the leaſt 
labour; vines and olives myſt be rooted up, exen com 
g mußt pag be ſpared, rice * potatoes mpſt he the oaly 
that a _ | 
which, ; in the preſent date of things, v would not admi 

of a greater population than ten millions, might be » 

to ſupply clothing, habitation, and food, for thirty mil- 
lions, if every inch of ground was cultivazed in the bet 

poſible manner, and if no unneceſſary conſumption of 

; its produce took place: but it is equally. clear, that if 

be, populouſneſs till goes on to increaſe, the time vil 

come when theſe remedies will be found to be mere pal- 

Lative expedients. 

III. A country in this fituation muſt i imitate the « ex- 

ample of te hees, and zM1IT 4 $74 pay,—Without 

dwelling on the enormities and crimes, with which co- 


lonifation has in almoſt eyery inſtance been attended“. 


«| # Refieft only on the coloniſation of South America by the Spaniards, in 
| the progreſs of which, runs wy dl es ee OT 
- " were wild beaſts, 
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9. it Will be tuffi ficien . 15 bebe that tus is allo it e 

75 pedient merely palliative. — This muſt be Gent UHE wh : 
N refleRt that the fitme eauſes which over. Boptlzted the | 
* mother country continuing to operate, repeated” etnif. a 
9 Los of Golenifts muſt take place, till the whole world ; 
a would farin with people, aid po one Sdütry cid 5 
aer . erüberines By Qirokrinſ K b neter, : 
! | ſiice no 6ther would be able to receive it a _ | 
f the period whheh eclonifaticii tuft of HeckfF akin: 8 
i peat diffi, nee thuſt fee the pin is 
; we arrival. 1 > tit; t ad Nu 
| populouſin eſs of C 2 kad "_ 5dvGteld | : | 
to in 1 courſe of this Section. — Thie infiabitante ve ; 
| adopted the two expedients firſt cientlonöd they habe : 
| cultivated the earth to the utmoſt, and they hate MA 4 
luxury. ft. ſhould ſeem then it WRAY thöfs wert ; 

found t to fail, they ought to have had fecbufle t6 the 4 

third, —Actuated by an an altoniſhing ſpirit of fifionality, I 

the Chineſe do never omigratt* to a fildited extetit 74 5 

fanticide is praiſed, but Evert tflis is bt Tüftelent⸗ - 8 
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to Correct an evil which the MPR of ferns 
at leaſt haye retarded... oh onthe, 5 
Leet thoſe who. Ant” * POPULOUSNESS is es 

el bleffing 2 country can enjoy, contemplate its ech 
in China gin China, where it is puſhed to its greate 
extent, which is the moſt populous country in the uni- 
verſe, and which, if populouſneſs were a real bleſſing, 
ought to be the moſt happy ;—in China, where the 
putrid carcaſes of dogs, cats, and vermin, are ſought 
with avidity to ſuſtain the lives of wretches who are born 
only to be ſtarved ;—in China, which is continually ex- 
poſed to the almoſt inexpreſſible . horrors of famine ; 2 
ſtate in which ſelfiſhneſs univerſally prevails, in which 
the parent refuſes part of that nouriſhment he has been 
ſo fortunate to acquire, to his ſtarving child; in which 
the child refuſes to hear the ſupplication of his famiſhed 
parent; or to peſtilence, during which the unfortunate 
object, abandoned by his neareſt connections and deareſt 
friends, after dragging his already putrid carcaſe from 
door to door, dies, unheeded, in the ſtreet. 

I have ſpoken of the three palliative expedients which 
may be adopted in the caſe of over-populouſneſs : the 
entire -citfeivation of the earth, the annibilation of lur- 

| a, 
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uy, and a general ſpread of people over the whole earth, 
by coloniſation, which will for ages prevent populouſneſs 


from becoming exceſſive. 


* 2 #4 


WHILE THE AFFAIRS or THIS WORLD ARE Ma- 


NAGED AS THEY ARE AT PRESENT IN Eunorx, IT 
15 THE RARITY, RATHER THAN THE INTENSITY, oF 
POPULATION WHICH WE HAVE TO GUARD AGAINST : 


WHILE MEN CHOOSE 2 PAMPER THEIR BODIES, | 


LESSEN THEIR VIGOUR, AND SHORTEN THEIR 
LIVES, BY DAILY INTEMPERANCE, BY DAILY IN- 
DULGING IN THE DAINTIES OF THE EAST AND 


WEST, 'RANSACKING BOTH HEMISPHERES FOR 


THEIR MOST ORDINARY DIET AND CLOTHING; 
WHILE THEY COMMUNICATE THEIR OWN DISEASES, 
AND RECEIVE THOSE OF OTHER COUNTRIES/ IN 
BALES OF MERCHANDIZE; WHILE THE IMPER- 
FECT STATE OF MEDICINE PRESENTS $0 PIGMY A 
LANCE, SO WEAK A BUCKLER, AGAINST DISOR- 
DERS; WHILE. URGED BY COMMERCIAL SPECULA=- 
TION MEN ARE CONTENT ro PERISH BY nun- 
DREDS ON UNKNOWN SEAS; AND WHILE SLAVES 
TO AN IMPERIOUS DESPOTISM THEY ARE WILL=- 


ING TO HAVE THEIR THROATS CUT BY THoU-. 
SANDS. 
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SANDS AT THE BECK OF A FEW INDIVIDVUALs; 


WHILE SERVANTS LOSE THEIR BREAD ' WHo 


ALLE fs TIP 


MARRY; THERE is NOT MUCH REASON To Ap. 

PREHEND THAT poPULoUSNESS WILL BECOME Ex- 

castIve . h 
WI in THis „b "HAVE STILL LESS REASON 
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10 FEAR A SUPERABUNDANT POPULATION THAN 


CT TY CRF "2 By oo 40 os % 
ANY OTHER PEOPLE OF THE EARTH. Oö com- 
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SECT. XVI. 
OE CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


The proper end of human puniſhment ig, not the Jatiſ- 
faftion of Juſtice, “ but the prevention of crimes. —By the 
ſutisfaftion of Juftice, 1 mean the rctribution of fo mach 


pain for fo much guilt ; which is the diſpenſation we expetl 


at the hand of Gop, and which we are accuſtomed to 


| conſider as the order of things that perſect juſtice die- 


tates and requires. — In what ſenſe, or whether with 
truth in any ſenſe, juſtice may be ſaid to demand the 


puniſhment of offenders, I do not now inquire ; but I 


aſſert that this demand is not the motive or occaſion of 


human pun! iſoment.” — What would it be to the magiſtrate 


| that offences went altogether unpuniſhed, if the im- 


punity of the offenders were followed by no danger or 
prejudice to the commonyealth ?—The fear leſt the 
eſcape of the criminal ſhould encourage him, or others 
by his example, to repeat the ſame crime, or to commit 
different crimes, is the ſole conſideration which autho- 
rizes the infliction of puniſhment by human laws.— 
Now that, whatever it be, which is the cauſe and end 
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of the puniſhment, ought undoubtedly to regulate the 
meaſure of its ſeverity.—But this cauſe appears to be 
founded, not in the guilt of the offender, but in the ne- 


ceſſity of preventing the repetition of the offence. —And from 


hence reſults the reaſon, that crimes are not by any g- 
vernment puniſhed in proportion to their guilt, nor in all 
caſes ought to be ſo, but in proportion to the difficulty 
and the neceſſity of preventing them, —Thus the ſtealing 
of goods privately out of a hp may not, in its moral 
quality, be more criminal than the ſtealing of them out 
of a houſe ; yet, being equally neceſſary, and more dif. 
fitult to be prevented, the law, in certain circumſtances, 
denounces againſt it a ſeverer puniſhment.—The crime 
muſt be prevented by ſome means or other; and conſequent- 


ly, whatever means a ppear neceſſary to this end, whether 


they be proportionable to the guilt of the criminal or 


not, are adopted rightly, becauſe they are adopted upon 


the principle which alone juſtifies the infliftion of puniſhment 


at all. From the ſame conſideration it alſo follows, that 


puniſhment ought not to be employed, much leſs ren- 
dered ſevere, when the crime can be prevented by any 
other means. —Puni/oment is an evil to which the na- 


gihtrate reſorts only from its being neceſſary to the prevention 


of a greater. This neceſſity does not exiſt, when the 
4 | do 
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end may be attained chat is, when the public may be 
defended from the effects of the crime by any other ex- 
pedient.— The ſanguinary laws which have been made 
zgainſt counterfeiting or diminiſhing the gold coin of 

the kingdom might be juſt, until the method of deteQ- | 
ing the fraud, by weighing the money, was introduced 
into general uſage. Since chat precaution 1 was practiſed, 
theſe laws have ſlept : and an execution under them at 
this day would be deemed a meaſure of unjuſtifiable ſe- 
verity,— The ſame principle accounts for a circumſtance, 
which has been often cenſured as an abſurdity in the 
penal laws of this, and of moſt modern nations, namely, 
that breaches of truſt are either not puniſhed at all, or 
puniſhed with leſs rigour than other frauds. —Hherefere 
is it, ſome have. aſked, that a violation of confrdence, which 
mcreaſes the guilt, Should mitigate the penalty: 9 —This le 
nity, or rather forbearance of the laws, is founded in 
the moſt reaſonable di findtion—A due circumſſ pection 
in the choice of the perſons whom they truſt; caution 
in limiting, the extent of that truſt ; or the requiring of 
fufficient ſecurity for the faithful diſcharge of. it, will 
commonly guard men from in j uries of this deſcription; 
and the Jaw will wot interpoſe its ſandtions, to Protect neglt- 
gence and C1 redulity, er to fupply the Place, f domeſtic. care 
Vor. II. | | Gg * 
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and Prudence. To be convinced that the law proceeds 
entirely upon this conſideration, we have only to ob- 
ſerve, that, where the confidence is unavoidable, where 
no prafticable vigilance could watch the offender, as in 
the caſe of theft committed by a ſetvant in the ſhop o | 
dwelling-houſe of his maſter, or upon property to which 
he muſt neceſſarily have acceſs, the ſentence of the law i 
mot leſs ſevere, and! its execution conimonly more certain and 
_ #igorous, that if us traft at all had intervened. |, 
It is in purſuance of the ſame principle, which pet. 
rades indeed the whole ſyſtem of penal juriſprudener, 
that the facility with which any ſpecies of crimes is perpes 
trated, has been generally deemed a reaſon for aggravating 
the puniſhment. —Thts, ſheep-ſtealing, horſe-ſtcaling, 
by our laws, ſubject the offenders to fentence of death: 
than many fimple felonies which ate puniſhed by in- 
priſonment or tranſportation, but becauſe the proper 
being more expoſed, requires the terror of capital puniſhmal 
to proteft it.—This ſeverity would be abſurd and unjuſt, 
if the guilt of the offender were the immediate cauſe 
and meaſure of the puniſhment ; but is a conſiſtent and 
regular conſequence of the- ſuppoſition, that the right 
*. 4 
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of puniſhment reſults from the neceſſity of preventing 
the crime: for if this be the end propoſed, the ſeverity 
of the puniſhment muſt be increaſed in proportion to 
the expediency and the difficulty of attaining this end; 
that is, in a proportion compounded of the miſchief, of 
the crime, and of the eaſe with which it is executed. 
The 4:fficulty of diſcovery is a eircumſtance to be in- 
cluded in the ſame conſideration, —It conſtitutes indeed, 
with reſpect to the crime, the facility of which we 
ſpeak, — By how much therefore the deteftion of an offender 
1s more rare and uncertain, by: ſo. much the more ſeuere-muſt 
be the puniſhment, when he is detactad. Tbus the writing 


S incendiary letters, though-in itſelf a pernicious and.alarm» 


ing injury, calls for a more condign and exemplary pu- 
nſbment, tne; which, the erime is 
committed. 
Frm the jfic of Con we ae taght to lok Shed 
gradation of puniſhment, exactly propprtioned to the 
guilt of the offender : hen therefore; in aſſigning the 
degrees of human puniſnment, we introduce confideras 


| tions diſtinct from that guilt, and a proportion ſ varied 
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fare of puniſhment ſhould be expected from Gon, and 
L obſerved by men; why that rule,” which befits che ab- 
folute and perfe& juſtice of the Derry, ſhould 801 be 
the rule which ought to be purſued and imitated by hu- 
man laws.—The ſolution of this difficulty muſt be 
ſought for in thoſe peculiar attributes of the divine na- 
ture, which diſtinguiſh the diſpenſations of ſupreme 
wiſdom from the proceedings of human judicature.—A 
BeinG wWHosE KNOWLEDGE PENETRATES EVERY 
CONCEALMENT ; FROM: THE OPERATION OF WHOSE 
WILL NO ART OR SLIGHT CAN | ESCAPE ; Ax IN 
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WHOSE HANDS-PUNISHMENT is SURE; SUCH A BEING 
MAY CONDUCT THE MORAL GOVERNMENT or un 
CREATION, IN THE BEST AND WISEST- MANNER, BY 
: | PRONOUNCING A LAW THAT EVERY CRIME SHALL 
FINALLY RECEIVE A PUNISHMENT PROPORTIONED 
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e 
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BM To THE GUILT WHICH ir CONTAINS, abſtracted 
teſtify his veracity to the ſpectators of his judgments, 
by carrying this lau into ſtrict execution.—But when 
the care of the public ſafety is entruſted to mer, 
whoſe authority. over their | fellow creatures is limited 
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whoſe Fe ef precautions and ſpredieff purfuit may be elud- 

ed by artifice or concealment ; a different neceſſity, a new 

me of proceeding reſults from the very imperfection of 

their faculties. In their hands the uncertainty of puniſh- * 

ment muſt be compenſated by the ſeverity.— The caſe | 

with which crimes are committed or concealed, muſt by 

counteracted by additional penalties and increaſed terrors,— 

The very end for which human government is eſtabliſh- 

ed, requires that its regulations be adapted to the ſuppreſſion 

of crimes.—This end, whatever it may do in the plans of 

Infinite Wiſdom, does not, in the de -/ignation of temporal 

penalties, always coincide with the en degree, th 
of guilt. 

There are two methods of ONES ee jt 
tes ö 

The firſt method aſſigns wr ir rene, to yu of 

fences, and nflitts it invariably. : 
| The ſecond method affigns capital puniſhments to many | 
kinds 7 fen but $4 git it Ao _ tem _— 7 
each kind. 

The latter of which to methods has been long h ell 
in this country, where, of thoſe who receive ſentence of 
death, ſcarcely one in ten is executed.— And the pre- 
ſrenor of this to the former method ſeems to be found- 
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ed in the conſideration, that the ſcleffion of proper objedi 
For capital puniſhment principally depends upon circun- 


caſe after the crime is committed, it is impoſſible to enume- 
rate or define beforehand'; or to aſcertain however with 
that exatneſs, which is requiſite in /egal-deſeriptions.— 
Hence, although it be neceſſary to fix, by preciſe rules 
of law, the boundary. on one ſide; that is, the limit to 
which, the puniſhment may be extended, and alſo that 


. nothing leſs than the authority of the whole legiſlature | 


be ſuffered to determine that boundary, and aſſign theſe 
rules; yet the mitigation. of puniſhment, the exerciſe of le. 


nity, may, without danger, be entruſted to the executive 


magiſtrate, whoſe diſcretion will operate upon theſe nume. 
reus, unforeſeen, mutable, and indefinite circumſtances, beth 
of the crime and the criminal, which conſtitute or qualify 


the malignity of each offence —W ithaut the power of re- 


laxation lodged in a living authority, either ſome of- 
fenders would-e/cape capital puniſhment,. whom the pubic 
erin 0 fer; WOT this puny 
. een * or two 9 
of crimes only, which would p y be the caſe, if 


0 by executed without er 
ceptign, 
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aety required, —What is worſe, it would be #nown be- 


* 


teption, crimes might vecur of the moſt dungerbus example; 


and accompanied with circumſtances of heinous aggravation, 
which did not fall within any deſcription of offences that the 
laws had made capital, and «which conſequently could not 
receive the puniſhment their own malignity and the -publie 


forehand, that fuch crimes might be committed without 


_ danger to the offenders life. — On the other hand, if, to 


reach theſe gr the whole claſof offences to 


no power of remitting Giada any where, 
the execution of the laws will become more ſanguinary 
nh or than . 
ſary tothe genetal ſrewity, 

The Law or EncLand is conſtructed upon a dif- 
ating capital offences, it ſweeps into the net every crime, 
— full prejaridil RAGE 


whilſt the dread and danger of in bang over the oper of 
mit 
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many. The tenderneſs of the law cannot be taken ad- 
vantage of. The life of the ſubject is ſpared, as far as 
the neceſſity of reſtraint and intimidation permits, yet 15 
one will adventure upon the commiſſion of any enormous 
evime, from a nowledge that the laws have ot provide 
for its pumiſbment. The wiſdom and humanity of this 
deſign furniſh a juft excuſe for the multiplicity of capital 
effences, which the laws of England are accuſed of cre- 
ating beyond thoſe of other eountries. The charge of 
cruelty is anſwered by obſerving, that theſe laws were 
never meant to be carried into indiſeriminate execution ; 
- that the legiſlature, when it eſtabliſhes its laſt and high- 
eſt ſanctions, truſts to the benignity of the crown to relax 
their ſeverity, as often as circumſtances appear to palliate 
the offence, or even as often as thoſe circumſlances of ag- 
gravation are wanting, which render this rigorous inter- 
| poſition neceſſary. Upon · this plan-it is enough to vin- 
. dicate the lenity of the laws, that ſome inſtances are to 
# 7 | be found in each claſs of capital crimes, which require 
the reſtraint of capital puniſhment ; and that this re- 
ſtraint could not be applied, without eee the 
| whole claſs to the ſame condemnation. 494 
There is however one ſpecies of crimes, via 
of which capital can hardly, I think, be defended, even 
4d 
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favour to be yielded to-ſolicitation, granted to inis . 


mean * neee. from the perſon,—. 
every degree of force is excluded by the deſcription of 


the crime, it will be difficult to aſſign an example, 


where either the amount or circumſtances of the theft - 
place it upon a level vith thoſe dangerous attempts, to 
which the puniſhment of death ſhould be confined, — 
It will be ſtill more difficult to ſhew, that, without 
nnen nt, as to make 
it nn 10 conſtitute a claſs of n of 

ar ee — acr- me 
The power of ſuſpending; the laws is 
a 2 ha bigh a nature to be committed to many 
hands, or to thoſe of any inferior officer in the ſtate, —- 


private motives. But let this power be depoſited where 
it will, the exerciſe of it ought to be regarded, 
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1g of political attachments, 4 as a ju- 
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both. The conviction of an offenc 


the — < _ of condign puniſhment are principally 
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dicial aft; as a deliberation to be conducted with the 
ſame character of impartiality, with the ſame exact and 


diligent attention to the proper merits and circumſtances 


of the caſe, as that which the judge upon the bench was 
expected to maintain and ſhew in the trial of the pri- 
ſoner's guilt.—The que/tions whether the priſoner be guilt, 
and whether, being guilty, he ought to be executed, are 
equally: queſtions of public juſtice. The adjudication of the 
latter queſtion is as much a function of magiſtracy as the 
trial of the former. — The public welfare is intereſted in 
upon nothing but the proof of his guilt, nor the execu- 
tion of the ſentence upon any thing beſide the quality 
and circumſtances of his crime.—Tt is neceſſary to the 
good order of ſociety, and to the reputation and autho- 
rity of government, that this be known and believed to 
be the caſe in each part of the proceeding. ' - | 

| Aggravations which ought to guide the magiſtrate in 


ition, cruelty, combination. The two 
firſt, in imd ts 
juſtice or the neceſſity of rigorous - nn 
founded; and, with reſpect to the laſt circumſtance, 


ſtance in which the puniſhment, which expedienc 


it is the firſt and chi 
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once collected into gangs, 4heir violence becomes more 
difficulty of defending the public againſt their depreda- 


tions much greater, than in the caſe of ſolitary adven · 
turers.— Which ſeveral conſiderations compoſe a diſ- 


tinction, that is properly adverted to, in . 
the fate of convicted malefactors. wy 

| — which:are/p zrpetratec we 2 
titude, or by a gang, it is proper to ſeparate, in the 
puniſhment, the ring- leader from his followers, the prin- 
cipal from his accomplices, and; even, the penſon who 
flruck. the blow, : broke the. loch, or ' firſt entered the houſe, 
from thoſe who joined him in the felony; not ſo much on 


account of any diſtindion in. the guilt of the offenders, 


as for the ſake of caſting an obſtacle in the way of ſuch 
confederacies, by rendering it difficult for the confede- 
rates to ſettle who ſhall begin the attack, or to find a 
man amongſt their number willing to expoſe himſelf to 
greater danger than his aſſociates.— This is another in- 


concern of legal government to 
* H h 2 repreſs; 
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Wen becauſe, their extent is unlimited; | becauſe} no 
aution can protoct the ſubject againit them; 


eee is and cc. mn 


ſociety wretched, by a ſenſe of perſonal 8 ä 
ſpection may prevent; which muſt wait for opportunity; 
e which, . the buſinef te 
incommoded, life itſelf is not made miſerable.— The 
appearance of this diſtinction has led ſome humane 
writers to expreſs a wiſh, OT dee 
— ence. 

of violence, regard is to be had, ak 8 
n ttack, . 
by it in others, and to the. Hfequences which may at- 
tend future attempts of the fame kind. —Thus in affix- 
ing the puniſhment of burglary, or of breaking into 
the peril to which the moſt valuable property is expoſed 
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univerſal dread with which the /ilent and defencelefs hours 
fort to become frequent ; and which dread alone, even 
without the miſchief which is the object of it, is not 
only a public evil, but almoſt of all evils the moſt in- 
between the breaking into a dwelling-houſe by day, and 
by night ; which difference obtains in the puniſhment 
of the offence by the law of Moſes, and is probably to 
be found in the judicial codes of moſt countries from 

| the earlief ages to the preſent. | TY 
Of frauds, or of injuries which are effected without 
force, the moſt noxious kinds are forgertes, counterfeit- 
| ing or diminiſhing of the coin, and the fiealing of letter 
in the courſe of their conveyance; inaſmuch as theſe 
prafiices tend to deprive the public of accommodations, which 
not only improve the conveniencies of ſocial life, but 
flential to the proſperity, and even the exiſtence of 
commerce. —Of theſe crimes it may be fad. that, al- 
| though they ſeem to affect property alone, the miſchief 
of their operation does not terminate there. For let it 
be ſuppoſed, that the 'remiſſneſs or lenity of the laws | 
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ance of letters no longer ſafe or practicable; what would 


4 lar to what obtains in many countries of Aſia, which 


cerimes, we perceive that, though no living creature be 
deſtroyed by them, yet human life is diminiſhed ;- tha 
an offence, the particular conſequence of which deprive 


money, the circulation of bills, or the public convey. 


follow, but that every ſpecies of trade and of activity 
muſt decline under theſe diſcouragements ; the ſources 
of ſubſiſtence fail, by which the inhabitants of the 
country are ſupported; the country itſelf, where thc 
intercourſe of civil life was ſo endanger | 

be deſerted ; and that, beſide the diſtreſs and poverty, 
which the loſs of employment would produce to the in- 
duſtrious and valuable part of the exiſting community, 
a rapid depopulation muſt take place, each generation 
becoming leſs numerous than the laſt, till ſolitude and | 
barrenneſs overſpread the land; until a deſolation ſimi- 


world, ſucceeded in the place of crowded of cul- 
more diſtant, but not leſs certain conſequences of-thele 


1 
18. 


only an individual of a ſmall portion of his propem 
ary 


* 
* 


of Wl :nd which even in its general tendency ſeems to do no- 
y- thing more than to obſtruR the enjoyment of certain 
uld public conveniencies, may nevertheleſs, by its ultimate 


effects, conclude in the laying waſte of human exiſtence.” 
—This obſervation will enable thoſe, who mig the 
divine rule of lie ſor life, and blood for > BM 
the only authoriſed -and- juſtifiable meaſure of ah 
puniſhment, to perceive, with reſpe£t-to the effects and 


ny, quality of the actions, a greater reſemblance than they 
in- ſuppoſe to exiſt, between certain atrocious frauds, d. 


theſe crimes which attack perſonal ſafety. - . wah 
In the caſe of forgeries there appears a ſubſtantial dif- 
ference, between the forging of bills of exchange, or of 


mi- ¶ (ccurities which are circulated, and of which the circu- 
hich 


lation and currency are found to ſerve and facilitate va- 


luable purpoſes of commerce, and the forging of bonds, 
leaſes, mortgages, or of inſtruments which are not com- 


s.— vonly transferred from one hand to another; becauſe, 
| the in the former caſe credit is neceſſarily given to the ſig- 
theſe 


ature, and, without that credit, che .negociation of 
ſuch property could not be carried on, nor” the public 
iba it be attained; in tis al: - 
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tude.— And, when we confider what reliance ts neceſſariy 


poſſeſſes, of which faiſe witneſſes may not deprive him; that 
reputation, property, and life uſelf lie open to the attempt: 


prevalency of this vice tend to introduce the moſt grievm 


opinion of thoſe, who contend that perjury, in its puniſh- 
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munication between the parties, or by due care in the 
choice of their agents, with little interruption to buſi- 
nes, and without deſtroying, or much incumbering, 
This diſtinction, I apprehend to be not only real, but 


verity. 
ns 8 eee 


3 war's right," abat mar 


and fatal injuſtice into the adminifiration of human affars 
r — 


ment, 


N * 


ment, eſpecially that which is attempted in ſolemn cuidenke, 
and in the face of a court of juſtice, JR be ee 3 
@ level with the moſt flagitious frauds, © 

The obtaining of money by ſecret threats, whether we 
regard the difficulty with which the crime is traced out, 
the odious imputations to which it may lead, of the pro- 
figate conſpiracies that are ſometimes formed to carry it 
into execution, deſerves to be — _— the 
worſt ſpecies of robber x. 

The frequency of capital xecutic 
owes its neceſſity to three cauſes: much 
ties, and the want of a puniſhment, ſhort of death, poſ- 
ſefling a ſufficient degree of terror. And if the taking 
away of the life" of malefaQtors be more rare in other 
countries than in ours, the reaſon will be found in ſome 
difference in theſe articles. The liberties of a free peo- 
ple, and till more the jealouſy with which theſe liber- 
ties are watched , and by which they are preſerved, permit 
not thoſe precautions and reſtraints, that e 1 | 
and control, which are exerciſed with ſucceſs in arbitr, 
grvernment. For example, neith 
laws, nor of the people, will ſuffer * detention or 
confinement of ſuſpefed perſons, w 
guilt, which it is often impoſſible to obtain; nor will 
Vol. II. | 141 0 they 
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they allow that maſters of families be obliged to record 
and render up a deſcription of the ſtrangers or inmates 
whom they entertain; nor that an account be demand- 
ed, at the pleaſure of the magiſtrate, of each man's 
time, employment, and means of ſubſiſtence ; nor ſe- 
curities to be required when theſe accounts appear unſa- 
tisfatory or dubious ; nor men to be apprehended upon 
the mere ſuggeſtion of idleneſs or vagrancy; nor to be 
confined to certain diſtricts; nor the inhabitants of each 
diſtrict to be made reſponſible for one another's behayi- 
our; nor paſſports to be exacted from all-perſons enter- 
ing or leaving the kingdom: leaſt of all will they tole- 
rate the appearance of an armed farce, or of military 
law; or ſuffer the ſtreets and public roads to be guarded 
and patrolled by ſoldiers; er, gil, entruſi the police 
with ſuch diſcretionary powers, as may make ſure of the 
guilty, however they involve the innocent. Theſe exped- 
ents, although arbitrary and rigorous, are many of them 
effetlual; and in proportion as they render the com- 
miſſion or concealment of crimes more difficult, they 
ſubſtract from the neceſſity of ſevere puniſhment— 
Great cities multiply crimes by preſenting eaſier oppor- 
tunitics and more incentives to libertiniſm, which in 
low life is commonly the introduQtory ſtage to other 


x | | enormitics; 
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enormitics ; by collecting thieves and robbers into the 


fame neighbourhood, which enables thein to form com- 
munications and -confederacies, that increaſe their art 


and courage, as well as ſtrength and wickedneſs; but 
principally by the refuge they afford to villainy, in the 
means of concealment, and of ſubſiſting in ſecrecy, 


which crowded towns ſupply to men of every deſcrip- 


tion. Theſe temptations and facilities can only be coun- 
teracted by adding to the number of capital puniſh- 
ments.—But a third cauſe, which increaſes the frequency 
of capital executions in England, is a defect of the laws 
in not being provided with any other puniſhment than 
that of death, ſufficiently terrible to keep offenders in 
awe,—Tranſportation, which is the ſentence ſecond in 
the order of ſeverity, appears to me to anſwer the pure 
poſe of example very imperfectly; not only becauſe 
exile is in reality a ſlight puniſbment to thoſe, who have 
neither property, nor friends, nor reputation, nor regy- 
lar means of ſubſiſtence at home; and becauſe their ſitu- 
ation becomes little worſe by their crime, than it was 
before they committed it ; but becauſe the puniſhment, 
whatever it be, is unobſerved and unknown. A tran- 
ſported convitt may ſuffer under his ſentence, but his fuſfer- 


mgs are removed from the view of his countrymen : his mi- 
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fery is unſeen 3 his condition ſtrikes no terror into the minds 
of thoſe, for whoſe warning and admonition it was intend- 
ed.—This chaſm in the ſcale of puniſhment produces 
alſo two further imperſections in the adminiſtration of | 
penal juſtice : the firſt is, that the ſame puniſhment i; 
extended to crimes of very different character and malig- 
nity ; the ſecond, that puniſhments ſeparated by a 
great interval, are aſſigned to crimes hardly diſtinguiſh- 
able in their guilt and miſchief *, _ 


* Parry, 


SECT. XVIII. 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED, BUT PLACED IN 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW, 


Ir is clear, that the right of puniſhing crimes againſt 


the law of nature, as murder and the like, is in a ſtate 


of mere nature, veſted in every individual. For it muſt 


-- 


be veſted in ſomebody ; otherwiſe the laws of nature 


would be vain and fruitleſs, if none were empowered to 


put them in execution : and if that power is veſted in 


any one, it muſt alſo be veſted in all mankind; fince all 


are by nature equal; of which the firſt murderer Cain 
was ſo ſenſible, that we find him expreſſing his appre- 
| henſions, that whoever ſhould find him would ſlay him. 


In a ſtate of ſociety this right is transferred from in- 


dividuals to the ſovereign power ; ; whereby men are 


| prevented from being judges in their own cauſes, which 
is one of the evils that civil government was intended to 
remedy.— Whatever power, therefore, individuals had 
of puniſhing offences againſt the laws of nature, that is 


now 
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now veſted in the magiſtrate alone; who bears the 
{word of juſtice by the conſent of the whole commu. 
nity.— And to this precedent natural power of individu- 
als muſt be referred that right, which ſome have argued 
to belong to every ſtate (though, in fact, never exer. 
ciſed by any), of puniſhing not only their own ſubject, 
but alſo foreign embaſſadors, even with death itſelf; in 
caſe they have offended, not indeed againſt the muni- 
cipal laws of the country, but againſt the divine laws of 
nature, and become liable thereby to forfeit their lives 


for their guilt. | 
As to offences merely againſt the laws of ſociety, 


which are only mala prohibita, and not mala in ſe; the 
temporal magiſtrate is alſo empowered to inflict coercive 
penalties for ſuch tranſgreſſion: and this by the conſent 
of individuals; who, in forming ſocieties, did either 
tacitly or expreſsly inveſt the ſovereign power with 2 
right of making laws, and of enforcing obedience to 
them when made, by exerciſing, upon their non · ob- 
ſervance, ſeverities adequate to the evil.— The lawful- 
neſs therefore of puniſhing ſuch criminals is foundel 
upon this principle, that the law by which they ſuffer 
was made by their own conſent ; it is a part of the ori 
ginal contract into which they entered, when firſt they 

engaged 


255 | 5 
ROY in ſociety ; it was calculated for, and has _ 
contributed. to, their own ſecurity. 8 

This right therefore, being thus conferred ve univer- 
ſal conſent, gives to the ſtate exactly the ſame power, 
| and no more, over all its members, as each individual 
member had naturally over himſelf or others. Which 


has occaſioned ſome to doubt, how far a human legiſla- 


ture ought to inflict capital puniſnments for poſitive of 
fences; offences againſt the municipal law only, and 
not againſt the law of nature; : ſince no individual has, 


naturally, a power of inflicting death upon himſelf or 


others for actions in themſelves different. With regard 
to offences mala in ſe, capital puniſhments are in ſome 


inſtances inflicted by the immediate command of Gon 


himſelf to all mankind ; as, in the caſe of murder, by 


the precept delivered to Noah, their common anceſtor 
and repreſentative, * Whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, by 
* man ſhall his blood be ſhed.” —In other inſtances 

they are inflicted after the example of the CRRATrOn, 


in his poſitive code of laws for the regulation of the 
Jewiſh republic; as in the caſe of the crime againſt 
For though the end of puniſhment is to deter men 
from offending, it never can follow from thence, that 
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it is lawful to deter them at any rate, and by any means; 
fince there may be unlawful methods of enforcing obe- 
dience even to the juſteſt laws.—Every humane legiſla- 
tor will be therefore extremely cautious of eſtabliſhing 
laws that ĩnflict the penalty of death, eſpecially for flight 
offences, or ſuch as are merely poſitive. —He will ex- 
pect a better reaſon for his ſo doing, than that looſe one 
which generally is given ; that it is found by former ex- 
perierice that no lighter penalty will be effectual.— For 
is it found upon farther experience, that capital puniſh- 
ments are more effectualꝰ Was the vaſt territory of all 
the Ruffias worſe regulated under the late empreſs Eli- 
ZABETH, than under her more ſanguinary predeceſſor? 
-s it now, under CATHERINE II. leſs civilized, lef 
ſocial, lefs ſecure? And yet we are aſſured, that neither 
of theſe illuſtrious' princeſſes have, throughout their 
whole adminiſtration, inflifted the penalty of death: 
and the latter has, upon full perſuaſion of its being uſe- 
leſs, nay even pernicious, given orders for aboliſhing it 
entirely throughout her extenſive dominions. 

Upon the whole, we may obſerve, that puniſhments 
of unreaſonable ſeverity, eſpecially when indiſcriminate- 
ly inflicted, have leſs effect in preventing crimes, and 


INE the-manners at a people, than ſuch as are 
3 more 
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more merciful in general, yet properly intermixed with 
due diſtinctions of ſeverity.— It is the ſentiment of an 
ingenious writer, who ſeems to have well. ſtudied. the 
ſprings of human action, that crimes are more effectually 
prevented by the certainty than by the ſeverity of puniſh- 
ment; for the exceſſive ſeverity of laws (ſays MonTEs- 
QUIEU) hinders their execution. When the puniſh- 
ment ſurpaſſes all meaſure, the public will frequently 
prefer impunity to it.— Thus alſo the ſtatute ' 1 Mar. 
ſt. 1. c. 1. recites in its preamble, that the ſtate: of 
every king confiſts more aſſuredly in the love of the ſub- 
ject towards their prince, than in the dread of laws made 
with rigorous pains ; and that laws made for the pre- 
ſervation of the commonwealth without great penalties, 
are more often obeyed and kept, than laws made with 
extreme puniſhments.” —Happy had it been for the na« 
tion if the ſubſequent practice of that deluded princeſs 
in matters of religion, had been correſpondent to theſe 
ſentiments of herſelf and parliament in matters of ſtate 
and government! We may further obſerve, that ſan- 
guinary laws are a bad ſymptom of the diſtemper of any 
| ſtate, or at leaſt of its weak conſtitution. —The laws of 


the Roman kings, and the twelve tables of the decem 


viri, were full of cruel puniſhments: the Poxcian law, 
Vor. II. | K K which 
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which exempted all citizens from ſentence of death, 
filently abrogated them all. In this period the republic 
flouriſhed : eee ebe 26% crete were 
revived, and then the empire fell. ee 
It is, moreover, abſurd and impolitic to apply the 
fame puniſhment to crimes of different malignity.—A 
multitude of fanguinary laws (beſides the doubt that 
may be entertained concerning the right of making 
em) do likewiſe prove 2 manifeſt defect either in the 
wiſdom of the legiſlative, or the ſtrength of the execu- 
tive, power.—lIt is a kind of quackery in government, 
and argues a want of ſolid {kill, to apply the fame uni- 
verſal remedy, the u/timum ſipplicium, to every caſe of 
dificulty,—It is, it muſt be owned, much eaſier to ex- 
tirpate than to amend mankind ; yet that magiſtrate muſt 
be eſteemed both a weak and a-cruel ſurgeon, who cuts 
"off every limb which through ignorance or indolence he 
will not attempt to cure. It has been therefore inge- 


niouſly propoſed, that in every ſtate a ſcale of crimes | 
ſhould be formed, with a correſponding ſeale of puniſh- | 
ments, deſcending from the greateſt to the leaſt.— But 
if that be too romantic an idea, yet at leaſt a wiſe legila·· ll © 
tor will mark the principal diviſions,” and not aſſign a 

; 


penalties of the firſt degree to offences of an inferior 


rank. 
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rank. Where men ſee no diſtinction made in the na- 
ture and gradations of puniſhment, the generality will 
be led to conclude there is no diſtinction in the guilt. — 
Thus in France the puniſhment of robbery, either with 
or without murder, is the ſame : hence it is, that though 
perhaps they are therefore ſubject to fewer robberies, yet 
they ſeldom rob but they alſo murder.—In China mur- 
derers are cut to pieces, and robbers not: hence in that 
country they never murder on the highway, though 
they often rob. And in Britain, beſides the additional 
terrors of a ſpeedy execution, and a ſubſequent expoſure 
which ſeldom is extended to murderers. ——This has the 
| fame effect here as in China, in W 
ſaſſination and ſlaughter. 

But indeed, were capital puniſhments, 3 Fane ex- 
perience to be a ſure and effectual remedy, that would 
not prove the neceſſity (upon which the juſtice and pro- 
priety depend) of inflicting them upon all occaſions 
when other expedients fail.— It is feared this reaſoning 
would extend a great deal too far. For inſtance, .the 
damage done to our public roads by loaded waggons is 
univerſally allowed, and many laws have been. made to 
nas it, none of which have hitherto proved efſectual, 
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But it does not therefore follow, that it would be juſt 
for the legiſlature to inflict death upon every obſtinate 
carrier, who defeats or eludes the proviſions of former 
ſtatutes. Where the evil to be prevented is not ade- 
quate to the violence of the preventive, a ſovereign that 
thinks ſeriouſly can never juſtify ſuch a law to the dic- 
tates of conſcience and humanity.—To ſhed the blood 
of our fellow-creature is a matter that requires the great- 
eſt deliberation, and the fulleſt conviction of our own 
authority: for life is the immediate gift of Gop to man; 
which neither he can reſign, nor can it be taken from 
him, unleſs by the command or permiſſion of him who 
gave it, either expreſsly revealed, or collected from the 
laws of nature or ſociety by clear and indiſputable de- 
Yet though we may glory in the wiſdom of our con- 
ſtitution, we ſhall find it difficult to juſtify the frequency 
of capital puniſhment, inflicted (perhaps inattentively) by 
a multitude of ſucceſſive independent ſtatutes, upon crimes 
very different in their natures.— It is a melancholy truth, 
that among the variety of actions which men are daily l- 
able to commit, no leſs than 160 have been declared by 
acts of parliament to be felonies without benefit of clergy; 
or, in other words, to be worthy of inſtant death. 
4 TV 2 dreadful 
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dreadful a liſt, inſtead of diminiſhing, increaſes the 
number of offenders. The injured, through compaſ- 
fon, will often forbear to proſecute; juries, through 
compaſſion, will ſometimes forget their oaths, and ei- 
ther acquit the guilty or mitigate the nature of the of- 


fence ; and judges, through compaſſion, will reſpite 


one half of the convicts, and recommend them to the 


royal mercy.—Among ſo many chances of eſcaping, the 
needy and hardened offender overlooks the multitude 


that ſuffer : he boldly engages in ſome deſperate attempt 
to relieve his wants or ſupply his vices; and if unex- 
pectedly the hand of juſtice overtakes him, he deems 
himſelf peculiarly unfortunate in falling at laſt a facri- 


fice to thoſe laws which long impunity has taught him 


to contemn, | 
The ſeverity of puniſhment is alſo one great reaſon 
why crimes of an inferior claſs, with reſpect to enormity, 
are in a more peculiar manner felt as national evils *. 
It will ſcarcely. be credited by thoſe, whoſe habits of 
life do not permit them to enter into diſcuſſions of this 


ſort, that by the laws of England, there are above one 


hundred and ſixty different offences which ſubject the 
Vids an excellent Treatiſe on the Police, by a Magiſtrate. 
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parties who are found guilty, to the puniſhment of death 
without benefit of clergy. » X 

It requires little penetration to be . that a 
criminal code, ſo ſanguinary in its proviſions, muſt in 
the nature of things defeat thoſe ends, the attainment 
of which ought to be the wade law, namely, . 
prevention of crimes. 
It is only neceflary to examing, he. little atten. 
tion, the modern hiſtory of the criminal proſecutions, 
trials, acquittals, and pardons, in this country *, in onde 


» Diſtal from Newgate in 1786 — 575 1791 — 53 
1787 — Git 2792 — 804 

1788 — 542 1793 — 703 

1789 — 614 1794 — 64 


1790 — $532 1795 — 578 

rf 3312 

"80 nnn 1 
o | Total priſoners 6186 * 


Since the firſt inſtitution of the Hulks in 1776, there have been diſchargi 
from Woolwich, Portſmouth, and Langſton Harbour, fu tw thouſand jo 
wired ond a 337 6:20 ; 
VI. 1. By expiration of puniſhment = 2610- 
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1. Diſcharpl 


to be completely convinced that one great cauſe of he 


progreflive increaſe of crimes and criminal delinquents, 
xiſes from the ſingle circumſtance of ſuch a multitude 
of {lighter offences being liable to the puniſhment of 
The Roman empite never flouriſhed ſo much as 
during the æra of the Portian law, which abrogated the 
puniſhment of death for all offences whatſoever. When 
ſerere puniſhments and an incorrect police were aſter - 
wards revived, as we before obſerved, the empire fell. 

It is not meant, however, to be inſinuated that this 
E would be, altogether, a proper ſyſtem of criminal * 
e eee modern times. 


1. Diſcharged by 8 and 1 Win been com- 
mitted in conſequence of being charged with various offences, for 
which bills were not found by the grand jury, or where the pruſe- 


cutors did not appear to maintain and ſupport the charges, - 5594 
2. Diſcharged by acquittals, in the different courts ; (frequently from = ® 
having availed themſelves of the defects of the law, from fraulss 


in keeping back evidence, and other devices), -- = =, = 2964 
3- Convits diſcharged from the different gaols, after ſuffering the 
puniſhment of impriſonment, &c. inflifted on them for their ſeye- 


ral offences, ” oo oe >.» Fe - «k! „ — 2484 . 


Convicts diſcharged and eſcaped from the Hulks at. Woolwich, _ 
, — << 1 —— 2 *** 2 896 
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In the preſent ſtate of ſociety it may be thought indiſ- 


penſably neceſſary, that offences, which in their nature 
are highly injurious to the public, and where no mode 
of prevention can be eſtabliſhed, ſhould be puniſhed by 
the forfeiture of life; but theſe dreadful examples ſhould 


de exhibited as ſeldom as poſſible; for while on the one 
hand, ſuch puniſhments often defeat the ends of juſtice, 


by their not being carried into execution: fo on the 
other, by being often repeated, they loſe their effect 
upon the minds of the people. 


If it were poſſible to form a ſcale of offences with 2 
correſponding puniſhment applicable to each, aſcending 
from the ſlighteſt miſdemeanor, in progreſſive gradation 
to the higheſt crimes of forgery, arſon, murder, and 


treaſon, the guilty would not ſo frequently eſcape the 
puniſhment of the law; and the numerous hordes of 
thieves and cheats who are daily committed for ſlighter 
offences, would not, as at preſent, be ſet at liberty ei- 
ther by goal-deliveries or by acquittals. 

This idea has been already ſuggeſted by an author of 
the higheſt reputation , and certainly merits attention; 
23 it is hoped thoſe ſuggeſtions do which will be ſubmit- 
ted to the conſideration of the public, for the improve- 


. BaccAnia, Cap. 6, . 
ment 
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ment of the police of the metropolis, and of the coyntry 
at large, in the next ſeftion.—For certain it is, that 
however much we glory (and we ought to glory) in the 
excellence of our conſtitution,. yet there is no truth 
more clear and obvious than this ;—** That our code 
« exhibits too much the appearance of a heterogeneous 
< maſs, concocted too often on the ſpur of the occaſion 
(as Lord Baeon expreſſes it), — And frequently with- 


out that degree of accuracy which is the reſult of 


« able and minute diſcuſſion, or a due attention to the 
** reviſion of the exiſting laws, or how. far their pro- 
« viſions bear upon new and accumulated ſtatutes in- 
* troduced into parliament, often without either con- 
** fideration or knowledge ; and without thoſe precau- 
tions which are always neceſſary, when laws are to 
be made which may affect the property, the liberty, 
and perhaps even the lives of thouſands.” . 
Were the ern e, which form-our . cri- 
ng to the ſuggeſtions of Lord Ba- 
cox, and an eminent crown layer of our own times), 
to be referred to able and intelligent men to reviſe, con- 
to the preſent ſtate of ſocie wy manners, tho inveſti 
gation would unqueſtionably excite wonder and aſtoniſh- 
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ment; and thoſe concerned in it could not fail to lament 
that ſo many laws, infliting ſevere penalties and puniſſi- 
ments for flight offences, at preſent fill the ſtatute- 
book; while ſeveral erimes, highly injurious to n. 
are not liable to any puniſhment whatever. | 

Penal laws, which are either obſolete or abſurd, or | 
which have ariſen from an adherence to rules of com- 
mon law, 'when the reaſons have ceafed upon which 
theſe rules are founded; and in ſhort, all laws which 
appear not to be founded on the dictates of truth and 
juſtice, the feelings of humanity, and the indelible rights 
of mankind, ſhould be abrogated and repealed *. 
The method of inflicting puniſhment ought always 
to be proportioned to the end it is meant to ſerve. That 
boundary ſhould never be exceeded, and where death 
does not attach to the crime, the reformation, and future 
uſefulneſs of the culprit to the ſtate, ſhould conſtantly 
form a leading feature in all criminal juriſprudence. 
By compelling perſons convicted of offences to be 

uſeful and induſtrious, a repetition of- crimes would be 
prevented; and inſtead of being injured by reiterated 
depredations, as is the caſe at preſent, ſociety would en- 
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life and property, but alſo from productive labour, in- 
creaſing and enlarging the reſources of the ſtate through 
the medium of its worſt members. 3 


Prevention of crimes and miſdemeanors, it cannot he 


too often repeated, is the true eſſence of 3 and 
this is only to be attained by a ſyſtem of energy directed 
by ſuch wiſe and legiſlative arrangements, as ſhall enable 
the civil magiſtrate to throw every poſſible dificulty in 
the way of offenders, 


This indeed is very c different * what is faid to have 
prevailed in the capital, when criminals were generally 


permitted to ripen from the firſt ſtage of depravity until 
they were worth forty pounds. — This is not the ſyſtem 
which ſubjected the public to the intermediate depreda- 
tions of every villain from his firſt ſtarting, till he could 
be clearly convicted of a capital offence, —Neither is ĩt 
the ſyſtem which encouraged public houſes of rendezyous 
for thieves, for the purpoſe of knowing where to appre- 
hend them, when they became ripe for the puniſhment 
of death. _ | 

The ſyſtem now ſuggeſted, is colontatad to prevent, 
if poſſible, the ſeeds of villainy from being ſown ; or 
if ſown, to check their growth in the bud, and never 


permit them to ripen at all, _ 


7 | Humanity | 
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their preſent ſituation, becomes uſeleſs to them, becauſe ' 
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Humanity ſhudders at the contemplation of this in- 
tereſting part of the diſcuſſion, when it is conſidered, 

who theſe our miſerable fellow-mortals are ! and what 
is to be expected from the extreme depravity which at- 


taches to the chief part of them 


And here a prominent feature of the imperfect ſtate 
of the police of the metropolis and the country is too 


evident to eſcape notice. 


Without friends, without character, and without the 
means of ſubſiſtence, what are theſe unhappy mortals to 
do: They are no ſooner known or ſuſpected, than they 
are avoided. —No perſon will employ them, even if they 
were diſpoſed to return to the paths of honeſty ; unleſs 
they make uſe of fraud and deception, by concealing that 
they have been the inhabitants of a priſon, or of the 
At large upon the world, without food or raiment, 
and with the conſtant calls of nature upon them for both, 
without a home or an aſylum to ſhelter them from the 
inclemency of the weather, what is to become of them? 

The police of the country has provided no place of in- 
duſtry, in which thoſe who were diſpoſed to reform 
might find ſubſiſtence in return for labour; which, in 


no 


„„ 


no perſon will purchaſe it by employing them. Under 
all theſe circumſlances it is to be feared, indeed it is 
known, that many convicts, from dire neceſſity, return 
to their old courſes.— And thus, through the medium 
of theſe miſerable outcaſts of fociety, crimes are increaſed 
and become a regular trade, becauſe many of them can 
make no other election. 

Tnost MEN WILL DESERVE A STATUE To THEIR 


/ 


MEMORY WHO SHALL MODERATE THE NEEDLESS | 


SEVERITY OF OUR LAWS, AND DEVISE AND CARRY 
INTO EFFECT A PLAN FOR THE EMPLOYMENT oF 
DISCHARGED CONVICTS, WHO MAY BE DESIROUS 
OF LABOURING FOR THEIR SUBSISTENCE IN+ AN 


HONEST wWwAv.—IxT Is ONLY NECESSARY FOR PER 


SONS OF WEIGHT AND INFLUENCE TO MAKE THE 
ATTEMPT, IN ORDER TO ENSURE THE ASSISTANCE 
OF THE OPULENT AND HUMANE IN so GOOD AND 


NECESSARY A WORK. | 
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SECT. XIX. 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONSIDERED PRACTICALLY, 
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_ Howaxp, the beneficent HowarD, whoſe generous 
efforts have been too often treated as the ſchemes of a 
philanthropic viſionary, even by thoſe who were unable 
to refuſe him their tribute of admiration and reſpect, 
HowaD, thanks to the wiſdom of the ſtate of Penn/y/- | 
vama, will be henceforth acknowledged to be a philo- 
ſopher as acute in his obſervations, and as enlightened in 
his views, as in his diſpoſition virtuous, and friendly to 
the human race. His doctrines have been attended to, 
and his ſyſtem put in practice in Philadelphia, for ſe- 
veral years paſt, and ſucceſs has crowned them: that 
ſucceſs which had been predicted by the benefactor of 
As the criminal juriſprudence of the ſtate of Penn/y/- 
vania is the baſis on which the new ſyſtem of priſon-ad- 
; miniſtration reſts, it may be uſeful to give ſome account 
of it in a ſuccinct hiſtory. | 
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William PExx, when he eſtabliſhed this colony in 
1687, brought with him a charter from CHARLEs the 
Second, which required the eſtabliſhment of the laws of 
England in the infant ſettlement. —But how could 
PENN, a philoſophic legiſlator, whoſe firſt act of go- / 
vernment was to grant equal protection (without pre- 
ference or partiality to any religion) to every ſect, 
eſtabliſh without reluctance a ſyſtem of criminal juriſ- * 
prudence, which awarded to almoſt every kind of crime 
the puniſhment of death ?—PenN was the friend of rea- 
fon and bumanity.—He wiſhed to extend their empire, 
and to enſure their bleſſings to his riſing colony. Nor 
could a cold indifference to the effuſion of blood, accord 
with the principles of that ſect, which refuſes to ac- 
knowledge the lawfulneſs even of defenſive war.—He 
co a8 ſoon as he could, a milder code of criminal 
nce, in which the puniſhment of death was 
awarded to premeditated murder only.—This'code was 
not approved of in England, and, after a long diſpute 
between the king and the governor of Pennſylvania, the 
Engliſh criminal law was eſtabliſhed in its full extent 
and rigour.—This order ſubſiſted as long as the Kue, 
England remained fovereigns of America. 
The inhabitants of Penn/y/vania, awakened to liberty, 
yi . 
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had their attention immediately recalled. to the mildneſs 
of their original penal code. The new conſtitution of 
the ſtate, formed in the year 1776, enjoined the legiſſa- 
and to invent puniſhments; leſs cruel, and better pro- 


portioned to the various degrees. of criminality. The 


war prevented the execution of theſe views till 1776.— 


inflicted upon almoſt ever 


ferved for murder, rape, wilful incendiaries, and trea- 
ſon; and whipping, mee and e how: 


The experience of a for years * at ben, 
ſtrated the numberleſs inconveniences of public labour. 
the ſtreets and along the roads, preſented ta the. public 
the ſpectacle of vice rather than of -ſhame and miſery ; 
and the impoſſibility of watching them properly, faci- 
litated the means of exceſs, of drunkenneſs, of pillage, 


2 


been their crimes or their characters, W 
in one maſs.— By this mixture, the bad were not ame- 
liorated, but the leſs criminal often became worſe.— 
They ſpread terror over town and cou 
8 | 
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from being put in the way of amendment, became ini- 
tiated in new ſcenes of wickedneſs, till the priſons were 
found incompetent to contain the increaſing number of 
the convicted. Fi 

At this period, ſome of the moſt reſpectable citizens 
of Philadelphia formed themſelves into a ſociety, with 
the view of alleviating the miſcrits of the priſons, of aſ- 
certaining their defects, and of pointing out to the go- 
vernment the prevailing abuſes. This ſociety was the 
occaſion of an additional mitigation of the penal code. 
In 1790, the legiſlature, compoſed at that time of a 
(angle chamber, aboliſhed the puniſhments of public la- 
bour, of mutilation, and of whipping ; and ſubſtituted 


in their ſtead impriſonment, fine, and reparation for the 


crime committed, — The ſame law requires ſtronger 
evidence for the conviction of certain criminals ; and, 
after ſettling ſeveral important articles relative to the ge- 
neral adminiſtration of priſons, gives in charge to a board 
of inſpectors to make, with the approbation of the 
mayor and two aldermen of Philadelphia, two judges of 
the ſupreme court, and two judges of the court of com- 
mon pleas of Pennſylvania, ſuch alterations as may be 
neceſſary for the internal management of ſuch buildings. 
Confidence in the good intentions of this beneficent ſo- 

Vol. II. Mm ciety, 
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ciety, and in the patrietiſm and ſagacity of the inſpee · 
tors, forced, as it were, this act from the legiſlature, 
who were far from expecting that the avoiding of ill 
treatment, and the adoption of a mild conduct, would 
have more effect upon the priſoners, and prove a bet- 
ter means of correction, than fetters, harſhneſs, and 
ſeverity. tones | 

The judges confulted on this occaſion, oppoſed the 
change, not becauſe they were hardened by prejudice, 
they were, on the contrary, enlightened and humane: 
but a too intimate acquaintance with crimes and crimi- 
nals, the conſequence of their profeſſion, blinded them 
to the hopes of ſucceſs pointed out in the new fyſtem. — 
The new mode of diſcipline was, however, the only 
plea for the alteration of the penal code, which, for 
this reaſon, was made temporary, and its duration li- 
mited to five years.—It was left to after-experience, 
to determine whether it ſhould be continued or aban- 
doned. K 

The Quakers were the chief promoters of this ſoften- 
ed ſyſtem. 

It was Low Es who propoſed and effected the change 
of diſcipline ; who propoſed to ſubſtitute a mild and ra- 
tional, but firm, treatment, in the room of irons and 

ſtripes: 
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ſtripes: and who, without relaxing in his efforts, pa- 
tiently bore to be treated as a viſionary, in full confi- 
dence of the good to be obtained by perſeverance.His 
indefatigable zeal, by intereſting in his favour every 
perſon capable of contributing to his ſucceſs, obtained, 
-from the good will of the legiſlature, the already noticed 
laws: Jaws dictated not only by benevolence, but alſo 
by juſtice and true policy.—He, in fine, by conſenting 
to be re- elected on every nomination, became the prin- 
cipal agent in this reſpectable work of reaſon and hy- 
I havealready obſerved, that the opinion of the judges 
than the reſt, and leſs inclined to deſpair of the-meliora- 
tion of the human character, embraced with ardour the 
new ſyſtem, aſſociated himſelf with Caleb, Lowxss, 
| affiſted him with that advice which could be-given only 
by a man well verſed in the ſcience of juriſprudence; 
and ſhared with him his hopes, his labours, and his de- 
ſervings.— This man was William BRADrond, at that 
time judge of the ſtate of Pennſylvania, fince attorney - 
general of the United States, and recently deceaſed, ho- 
noured by the regret and univerſal eſteem of his fellow 
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which I pay him with the greater readineſs, as it implies 
no cenſure on his brethren, who, in refuſing their 
ſanction to the new ſyſtem, were actuated only by 
the fear of ſucceſs, a fear founded upon paſt experi- 
They were ſeconded by the influence of ſeveral other 
citizens, of importance by their fortunes, and by their 
great credit and reſpectability, who were ſufficiently en- 
lightened to-calculate the poſſibility of its ſucceſs, and 
the advantages it promiſed. Their patriotiſm rendered 
them ardent to contribute to its advancement. In con- 
ſequence, the regulations were ſpeedily concerted, and 
the new diſcipline commenced. — The trials already 
made, have ſo fully anſwered every expectation, that 
during the laſt year, the ſtate legiſlature has proceeded 
to a further mitigation of its penal code, and has con- 
fined the-puniſhmeat of death to murder committed with 


malice and premeditated intention; puniſhing every | 


other ſpecies of the ſame crime with impriſonment of 


governor, at the ſame time, the power of abridging its 


duration. To theſe enlightened legiſlators it appeared, 


3 | operated 
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operated as a powerful check on crimes, the hope of ob- 
taining pardon, in conſequence of good behaviour, was, 
on the other, a means no leſs powerful in determining 
the convict to real and poſitive amendment. 
| The end propoſed" in puniſhment, ought to be the 
correction of the guilty, and ſhould include the means 
of amendment.—This axiom of morality is the baſis of 
the government of the priſon.— The managers have 
connected with it a great political truth; that the con- 
finement of a convict being a reparation made to the 
community, the ſociety ought to be burdened as little 
as poſſible with the expence attending ſuch detention: 
whence it follows, that a chief object of the regimen of 
theſe priſons ought to be, firſt, to break off the old ha- 


bits to which the convicts have been accuſtomed, and 


tion; ſecondly, to proſeribe all arbitrary ill- treatment 


of the priſoners; and thirdly, to keep them conſtantly 
employed in ſome ſpecies of productive labour, with a 
view to make them contribute to the expences of the 
priſon, preſerve them from idleneſs and inaQtion, and 
enable them to lay mum * 

mination of their captivity. | 
The convicts, condemned to impriſonment under the 
new 
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new act, may be divided into two claſſes. 11t. Thoſe 
condemned for crimes, heretofore puniſhable with death, 
-whoſe ſentence always includes the article of ſolitary 


confinement during a part of their detention.—2d. Such 


as lupe been convicted of crimes of leſs importance, and 
-whoſe ſentence does not include the above article of ſo- 
The perſon ſentenced to folitary confinement is ſhut 
up in à kind of cell, whoſe floor is eight feet by ſix, and 
its height nine feet. This room is on the firſt or ſecond 
tory of an inſulated building raiſed on arches. —It is 


warmed by means of a ſtove, placed in the paſſage lead- 
ing to the cells. The priſoner, confined within two 


iron gratings, receives the heat, without the power of 
making an improper ule of the fire, which he cannot 
bandle.— His chamber, which is partly lighted by the 
-window-of the paſſage, is more directly illuminated by 
a ſmall window which opens into the cell itſelf, —Each 
apartment contains a neceſſary, cleanſable at will by a 
ſtream of water. Every precaution is taken to preſerve 
health. — The cell, as well as the reſt of the houſe, is 
awbitewaſhed twice a year, or more frequently, if ne- 
ceſſity requires—The priſoner fleeps upon a mattrals, 


and is allowed a ſufficient quantity of cloathing.—In 
3 this 
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this ſituation, feparated from every other individual, 


given up to ſolitude, to ſelf- reflection, and to remorſe, 


he can communicate only with himſelf. —He ſees the 


turnkey but once a day, to receive a ſmall pudding made 
of Indian corn, together with ſome melaſſes; nor is it 


till after a given time, that he ede e his * 
tion, the leave to read. | 

The convicts whoſe ſentence does not include ſolitary 
confinement, are on their arrival placed among the reſt; 
their clothes are taken away, and, if neceſſary, expoſed 
to heat in an oven, and the common dreſs of the pri- 
ſoners put upon them.—They are made acquainted with 
the regulations of the houſe, and interrogated with re- 
ſpe to the labour they are able or willing to perform. 
The officer who brings them, delivers to the inſpectors 
a ſhort account of their crime, of its aggravating or ex- 
tenuating circumſtances, of their trial, of the faults they 
have been guilty of, and, in ſhort, of the general cha- 
rater of the individual previous to his condemnation.— 
This account, afforded by the court which pronounced 
ſentence, enables the inſpectors to form ſome judgment 
of the new priſoner, and of the greater or leſs at- 
tention which it will be neceſſary to pay to his be- 


haviour. 
The 
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The work aſſigned them is adapted to their ſtrength 


and capacity. There are in the houſe, looms for wea- 
vers, work-ſhops and tools for joiners, carpenters, tur- 
ners, ſnhoe- makers, and taylors; the convicts who poſ- 
ſeſs ſuch trades, are allowed to practiſe them; the re- 
mainder are employed in ſawing and poliſhing marble, 
in cutting logwood, in pounding and grinding plaiſter 
of Paris, in carding wool, or in beating hemp. — The 
weaker and leſs ſkilful are buſied in picking wool, hair, 
or oakum.—The inſpectors have lately added to theſe 
eſtabliſhments, a manufacture of nails, capable of af- 
ſording employment to a great number of priſoners, and 
bringing conſiderable profit to the houſe.—Every one 
is paid in proportion to his labour.—The bargain for 
each ſpecies of work is made, in the preſence of the 
convict, between the gaoler and the employer. Out of 
his profits, the priſoner is obliged to pay his board, and 
the price of, or in ſome caſes a certain rent or hire for 


the inſtruments he uſes. —Theſe payments, which are 


neceſſarily determined by the current price of commodi- 
ties, are fixed by the inſpeQtors four times in every 
year. 


Beſides his board and hin. which are paid out of | 


the profits of his labour, the original ſentence of the 
| law 
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law obliges the convict to pay the expences of proſecu- 

tion, together with à fine, which never fails to be im- 
poſed.— That part of tlie fine which' is appropfiated to 
the commonwealth, is commonly remitted; but he is 
bound to diſcharge, without failure, that which is in- 
tended as a reparation of his crime, and to defray tlie 
expences' of proſecution. — The county advances” the 
ſums required on this laſt ſcore, and is reimburſed by the 


produce of the convict's 1 unleſs n by the 1 


mily or friends. 

The women are employe. Adi Fn? 40. 
paring flax and hemp, and iti waſhing and mendir ing for 
the houſe. Their labour is not ſo productive as that of 
the men, but it is ſufficient to pay the ſeven-pence a 


day required for their maintenance; or amounts to ſome- 


thing more, if they labour throughout the day. A 
their work demands leſs ſtrength than that of che men, 
their nouriſhment is likewiſe leſs conſiderable. 

The ru" 1 here, as is too often the caſe in 
Europe, arr extortioner, who lays urider contribution 
the weakneſs, the captivity, and the miſery of the con- 
fined. —No garniſh, no purchaſe of fabours or 3 
leges, no diſmiffon fees diſgtate theſe priſons.— Ig Eu- 
rope, the ſmall ſalary anmexed to many places Techn" 
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authorſſe the holder of them to extend his revenues. 
And it is certainly very difficult for a ſuperior officer, 
who knows that the appointments of ſuch perſons do not 
afford them a proper livelihood, not to wink at many. of 


the methods employed, by each one reſpectively, to pro- 


cure himſelf a better ſubſiſtence, —Theſe methods are 
ſo many abuſes, which gradually become cuſtoms, and 
at length eſtabliſh themſelves as matters of right, which 
the pureſt and moſt ſevere adminiſtration is unable to 
overturn.—Were an adminiſtrator to attempt it, he 
would probably, without ſucceeding in his object, run 
the riſk. of loſing his own place, fince abuſes, con- 
need together by any common tie, ſoon acquire for- 


ſeems to belong, in a peculiar manner, to the degraded 
claſſes of ſociety.— It is a kind of vengeance exerciſed by 
thoſe who have learnt to be indifferent to the eſteem of 
others, in return for the contempt wich which they are 
treated by the world.— The honour and reſpect which 
men derive, or hope to derive, from good conduQ,, is 


the ſtrongeſt incentive : but be muſt be mere than or- 


dinarily virtuous, who can feel it ſtrongly, and content 
himſelf with ſelf-eſteem, while he knows himſelf to be, 
eral, an object of contemptuous neglect.— Theſe 
principles, 
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principles, which are their great rule of conduct, direct 
che inſpectors in the choice of their gaoler, for upon his 
good management depend their principal means of ſuc- 
A As the priſoner is never put in irons; as blows, ill- 
treatment, and threats, are ſtrictly forbidden; as, in 
fine, the whole diſcipline of this houſe of correction 
tends to convert it into a houſe of amendment, the of- 
fice of gaoler cannot be repugnant to the feelings of any 
welinclined individual. —The ſalary is a very good 
one; and the wages of the under officers ſufficient for 
| their ſlations. The frequent viſits of the inſpectors 
enfure, in ſome meaſure, the integrity of the keepers, 
and not only prevent every ſpecies of exaction, but even 
render their impracticability demonſtrable, 

| The rooms in which the prifoners fleep are on the 
ſecond ſtory.— They contain each about ten or twelve 
bedſteads, on which are mattraſſes ſtuffed with cedar 
| ſhavings, ſheets, and coverlids or rugs. Each perſon 
has a ſeparate bed.— The room is well aired, and well 
lighted, though in ſuch a manner as to prevent every 
communication with the ſtreet. —They leave the room 
at break of day, and do not return to it till night; they 


k | — then ſhut up without light.— In very cold weathet 
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they are allowed a fey billets —As the building is arch- 
ed, they cannot ſet fire to it; and were they to r- 
tempt to burn their beds, they would not only be ex- 
poſed to ſuffocation, but the ſurvivors would be ob- 
liged to pay the damages committed by their com- 

panions. 
| Before they begin their labour, they are obliged to 
waſh their face and bands.—In ſummer they bathe twice 
a week, in a baſon deſtined to that purpoſe in the mid- 
dle of the court.—They are ſhaved regularly twice a 
week, and the wages of the barber, who is a convict, 
form another part of the general ſum deducted from 
their daily earnings. They change their linen twice a 

week. 1 | | 
The ruder kinds of labour are performed in the court- 
yard ; thoſe which are more delicate are carried .on in 
various apartments of the ſame ſtory with thoſe in which 
they ſleep, but in another part-of the building. The 
workmen are not locked in the rooms : they work un- 
der the mutual inſpection of each other, and there are 
ſeldom more than five or fix in one work-ſhop.— The 
turnkeys, who are four in number for the whole houſe, 
are conſtantly - parading in the paſſages, in the courts, 
and among the priſoners. —Long conyerſations are ſor- 
— bidden ; 
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bidden ; they are allowed to aſk aſſiſtance of each other, 


and to ſpeak on the ſubject of their mutual wants; but 


not otherwiſe.—They are forbidden to bawl after one 
another, or to converſe on the cauſes of their detention, 
or to reproach each other, on any account; at table the 
fame ſilence is preſcribed, 

Their breakfaſt and ſupper is a pudding of Lodi 
corn, ſweetened with melaſſes. —At dinner they are al- 
lowed half a pound of meat. They are never, on any 
account, permitted the uſe of fermented liquors, not 
even of ſmall-beer.—The prohibition of fermented drink 
dis a ſtanding order, and molt religiouſly obſerved. —The 
| bvelineſs and animation which ſuch liquors might in- 
" duce in the workmen, is only an artificial and momen- 
tary vigour; a cauſe of irritation, heating the blood, 
and deſtroying the effect of that temperate regimen, 
- which is intended to alter the habit and conſtitution. — 
The convict, on the contrary, derives ſtrength from 
ſubſtantial nouriſhment, limited to what is neceſſary. 

If the convict diſobeys any order of the houſe, he is 
warned of his firſt offence by the inſpectors, the gaoler, 
or the turnkey. —If he offends again, he is put into ſo- 
litary confinement. —This ſolitary confinement is a pu- 
niſþment allowed to be ai by the gaolar, who is 

bound, 
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bound, as ſoon as poſſible, to report what be has done 
to the in ſpectors. — The idler, who refuſes to work, is 
 likewife ſent into ſolitary confinement ; and for him 
this puniſhment, beſides its own extreme ſeverity, oc- 
eaſions his loſing a portion of time and labour, which 
he muſt make up by his future exertions, ſince the ex- 
pences of his board continue all the while to be c _— 
to his account. 

The four turnkeys are, in their turns, on the watch 
all night.— Two remain in the inſpectors room, while 
the others parade in the paſſages of the convicts fide = 
the gaol.—Their orders are to awaken the gaoler ond 
the leaſt noiſe, and collect into one body. The gaoler . 
is to enter the room whence the noife proceeds, and ? 
conduct the offender into the dreadful ſolitude. 88 
caſes haye ſeldom occurred, 

Solitary confinement is the only puniſhment known 
in the gaol. — The gaoler and turnkeys are without 
arms, without dogs; they are even forbidden to carry 
ſticks, leſt, in a moment of paſſion, they ſhould ftrike 
a priſoner, and break in upon that ſyſtem of tranquillity 
and impartial juſtice, from which is expected ſo much 
—_—_— -- 

The treatment of the women is the ſame with that 
of 


2 


of the men. — They are confined in a ſeparate wing of 
the building, and joined to thoſe whom the police has 
ſentenced for other cauſes.—The only work done in 
their court-yard is waſhing : they have, however, the 
free uſe of it. —The number of female convicts is ge- 
nerally about five or ſix.—Silence is leſs rigidly required 
of them, nor are they ſo exactly ſuperintended as the 
men ; they are leſs numerous ; their apartments are kept 
conſtantly locked; one of them cooks for the reſt ; they 
nurſe each other mutually in diſeaſes, but theſe are 

few.—The new regimen has, in this reſpect, produced 
at change, which is remarkably evident, even in the 
| | © drvgeiſt's bill, which formerly amounted to two hun- 
# dred, or three. hundred and twenty dollars per quarter, 
but at preſent ſeldom riſes above forty. —This enormous 
difference is entirely attributable to the total change of 
diſcipline which has taken place. During the former 
ſyſtem, the irregular government of the priſon was at- 
| tended with filth and drunkenneſs; and frequent broils 
produced diſeaſes, wounds, and bruiſes of every kind.— 
Under the new order, theſe cauſes of evil having ceaſed, 


; the diforders are confined to colds, or ſuch accidents as 
f are common every where. Only two priſoners have 

deceaſed within four years, and thoſe of the ſmall- pox. 
t 5 | | : Except 
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Except in caſes of contagious maladies, the ſick priſotlets 
remain in their room; in ſuch caſes, however, they are 
removed to a ſeparate apartment. : 

On Sunday the priſoners attend a ſermon, and a lee- 
ture delivered by a clergyman, whoſe zeal leads him to 
undertake the taſk.—As chriſtianity is profeſſed by al- 
moſt every inhabitant of the ſtate, the reading is from 
the Bible.—The ſermons turn rather upon points of 
morality than upon articles of faith, and are adapted, A 
much as poſſible, to the faith and nature of the audiente. 

— All the priſoners, of whatever claſs or ſex, art obliged 

to attend, thoſe alone excepted who are in ſolitary co , 
finement: but none of the claſſes ate intermingled — .. | 
the evening another ſermon is preached, and books are 
givem to thoſe who requeſt them, of a nature fitted to 
recal them to their duty. 

The oonvicts, on leaving the priſon, receive the over- 
plus of their gains either in money, if the inſpector 
conſider that they will not make an improper uſe of it; 
or in cloathing, in caſe of want of confidence in the 
; |  diferetion of the liberated.—There are ſome who diſpoſe 

of their profits, even during the time of their impriſon - | 

ment, for the maintenance of their families; and ſuch A 
have been the admirable fruits of the new diſcipline, that” th 
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out of thoſe who leave the gaol, whether in cunſequence 
of a pardon, or on the expiration of their ſentence, not 
above two in a hundred ever return to it; while, under 
the o/d Alem, the priſons were filled with incorrigible 
and confirmed criminals, who, like thoſe of Europe, 
carried out more vices than they brought in, abuſed their 


libexty in the commiſſion of freſh crimes, and were con- 


ally returning to their fetters, till they terminated 


he Iv exiſtence on the ſcaffold. 
; * Geben table , and the note which follows it, 


95 From Jan, 178 ray June 1791 
* CRIMES. under the Ola\ender the 
5 Syſtem. | ſent Syſtem. 
FTT 9 NE ne 
- — - = — | | 8 
— — = - - = 39 3 
- - - - - 77 | 16 | 
- - - - - — 374 163 
- : - » - a — 5 F | 0 3 = | 
— 1ſt degree — - 4 | 3- 
Do. - 2d degree - 2 * 13 1 
** * goods, iſt degree: 26 | 1 
| - 2d degree YI 6 5 
Rag Aang „ ͤ V EE 
Defrauding - = - - at” 3 3 
Bigamy - = «+ 5 1 
Violent aſſault to kill - - - = 6 | 
Harbouring convicts ” x 5 
Diſorderly houſes = == = = = 5 OE as a 
Total 1 8 pi 74 1 4 394 Pp 1 . 243 * 


4 x 4 * 2% 


bs * During the four firſt of t theſe eight years, os eee, were made — 
the city and county of Philadelphia only. During the four þ| years, the 
whole Rate of Pennſylyania has ſent its convicts in addition. | 
Vor. II. | Oo will 
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will afford ſufficient demonſtration of this truth. —By 
this table it appears, that in the courſe of four years, 
two hundred and forty- three perſons have been rendered 
ſerviceable to the world: to whoſe lot, according to the 
old ſyſtem, it would have fallen, either to have diſturbed 
it as long as they exiſted, or to have been for ever ſe- 
queſtered from ſociety, or loſe their lives under the hand 


of the executioner, —Let it not be thought that Hh 


change in the criminal juriſprudence of the country, 
in the diſcipline of its priſons, mitigates too mue u the 
condition of the criminals. Even were this the ti th, 
ſuch indulgence is, perhaps, no evil, ſince the ref is 
the advantage of ſociety. Can the criminal laws of * 

civilized ſociety propoſe any further or better end. Y 
But the idea itſelf is falſe. In the firſt place, the cer- 
tainty of puniſhment is complete.—The accuſed, if he 
is convicted, may indeed indulge the falutary hope, 


that by his amendment and the goodneſs of his after- 


conduct, his impriſonment may be ſhortened ; but he 
is certain to undergo the full rigour of his ſentence till 
the moment of his enlargement.—Juries, who naturally 
feel repugnant to the puniſhment of death, and incline 
rather to doubt of, than add ſtrength to the evidence 


. adduced, when they find, as is now the caſe, the puniſh- 


6 5 ment 
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ment proportioned to the crime, and are convinced of 

the utility of the ſcheme, will be leſs averſe to inveſti- 

gate and admit the proofs of guilt.—The executive 

power alſo has no ſufficient motive to pardon a convict 

previous to the execution of his ſentence, ſince at any 

time he has the power of doing it, after the criminal 
you has demonſtrated that he is worthy of the indulgence. 
#7 ae he reſult of this experiment, which already includes 
fo years of trial, i: 
. That many perſons formerly loſt to ſociety are 
1 ref C ed to it, and become uſeful members of the com- 
4 | * . and bring back into it thoſe habits of labour and 
4 J uſtry, which in every quarter of the globe are the 
& moſt certain and powerful preſervatives againſt wicked- 
neſs and crimes. 

2dly. That the expence of their detention does not 

fall upon the public. — Since the ſtate, which had 
formerly to ſupport only the expences of repairs, and of 
ſervants' wages (even before the eſtabliſhment of the 
| nail manufactories *), is at this time burdened with no 


; 2 # The whole ſum levicd upon the county, for the wages of the gaoler and 

. turnkeys, for repairs, &c. amounted only to one thouſand dollars. It may 
be proper to add, that during the period in which fetters were made uſe of in 

: the priſon, the blackſmith's bill alone amounted, on an average, to eight hun- 

D dred dollars; but that at preſent, and for four years paſt, it has not riſen to 

forty. : : i 
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their expences of every kind, take with them an overs: 
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part of the expenſe ; but has, on the contrary, an ex- 
ceſs of income ariſing from this fund, which is thrown 
into the public treaſury, to be employed in other public 
works *. 
The ſucceſs of the new em is on PR there- 
fore, of being more complete than Howanp bimfelf 
had ventured to contemplate: for he conſidered the hope 


of their detention as an illuſion ; and yet, thoſe in 
gaol of Philadelphia, on their diſmiſſion, beſides p 


plus of profit. His opinion was, likewiſe, that fe 
and even whipping, were indiſpenſable in the t mn 
ment of priſons | ; and yet all mt — ” 
well as irons, are forbidden in this gaol.—And laſtly, 0 
the puniſhmentof death, which, according to HowaRrD, 62 


® As the nail manufacture is continually increaſing, and its profits depend on "” 
the number of hands employed in it, a general idea only is given of the profits 
it atfords the houſe, which are poſitive, and already confiderable.—-It is to be _ 


wiſhed that a particular ſtatement of the whole expence of the eſtabliſhments, 
and the produce of each branch of labour, were given to the public, by the in- WE 
ſpeRors.—This information, and thoſe details are of great importance, but 


cannot be brought forward with any confidence by a traveller, defirous to l 
1 Ibid. Vol. II. p. 227. On Priſon Regulations. 
8 VOR 
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the law ought ſtill to infſict on houſe-breakers, incendi- 
aries, and -murderers in general, is confined here to 
murderers. of the firſt. degree. This puniſhment, fo 
often enacted by legiſlators, merely becauſe they were 
embarraſſed how to diſpoſe of the criminals to whom 
| they granted life, ought then only, according to 
1— and ſound policy, 


es a cruelty detrimental to its true intereſts; 
all, puniſhes the criminal leſs ſeverely than 


in /eparate cells, which leaves the inſulated crimi- 
al to the heart-rending recollecion of his crimes ; condemns 
him to drag on, in ſad inquietude, long days of Iiſtleſs ur- 
eafineſs ; and makes him feel that he is a ſtranger, and as 
it were alone in the univerſe *. 3 

| May THE NEW CONTINENT, ACCUSTOMED TO 


RECEIVE FROM EUKoPE, THAT ILLUMINATION, 
WHICH HER YOUTH AND INEXPERIENCE REQUIRE, 
SERVE, IN HER TURN, AS A MODEL, TO REFORM 
THE CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE, AND ESTABLISH 
A NEW SYSTEM OF {MPRISONMENT, IN THE OLD 
WORLD; SEVERE AND TERRIBLE, NET HUMANE 


* Duke de Liancourt, 
4 AND 


7 and long detention, than that eract and cloſe con- 
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AND JusT.,—To AMERICA, Ir MUST BE CONFESs- 


DOUBTLESS OF . EUROPEAN ORIGIN, — IN THAT 


TO THAT OF BONDS, ILL-TREATMENT, 
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ED, WE ARE INDEBTED FOR THE FIRST EXAM- 
PLE. — THE oPINIONS THAT GAVE IT BIRTH, ARE 


COUNTRY, THE CAUSE OF HUMANITY HAS FOUND 
ABLE AND ZEALOUS ADVOCATES. — BUT THE AT- 
TEMPT AT AN ALMOST ENTIRE ABOLITION” or 


THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH, AND THE "SUBSTE 
TUTION OF A SYSTEM OF REASON AND JUSvawe, * 


3 „ 


BITRARY PUNISHMENT, WAS NEVER MAT 


IN AMERICA. — THE OBSTACLES, ro sud 


ATTEMPT, IT MUST BE ACKNOWLEDGED, Wl, 


in EUROPE, ALMOST UNSURMOUNTABLE. — Buff 
THEY WERE NOT SMALL, EVEN IN AMERICA: 
THEY WERE BELIEVED To BE GREAT ; AND 
THEY WERE MUCH MULTIPLIED. — THE PRE- 
JUDICES OF MOST MEN WERE OPPOSED To THE 
INNOVATION ; AND, NOTWITHSTANDING THIS, THE 
COURAGE AND PERSEVERANCE OF A FEW CITI- 
ZENS, TERMINATED IN THE HONOURABLE TRI- 


UMPH. 
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Number of Priſoners puniſhed and diſpoſed of in one Year, 
in London and its Environs, ending in October 1795. 


Nd. ĩ O - - © - *% - 8 
Capitally convicted = = - - - - - - = = = = = 
Sentenced to Tranſportation = - - - - - - = = » 
Impriſoned in Newgate - Sw « ww WW 6 
Impriſoned in Bridewell Hoſpital - - 1 
in the Houſe of Correction of Middleſex = 
-in Tothill-Fields Bridewell - - =< - 
in Surry Gaols = - - - - = = a 

Sent to the Philanthropic and Marine Societies 
Sent to ſerve His Majeſty in the Navy and Army 

/ oo = — - - - - 
Sent to Hoſpitals - - - < - - - = = = 


. 


Number Diſcharged. 


Diſcharged by Magiſtrates for want of proof = - - 1674 
—— by Proclamation and Gaol Delivery - - - - - - - 893 


- by Acquittals - - - - - - - - - = = +» 
after being whipt A i fg ß ET 
aſter being fined = = = » - - - < - -. - '» .$ 
after ſuffering impriſonment = = - - - 697 


BR ẽ 5m³m 3-; + + 
Offenders bailed out of Priſon = = - « - 42 


Diſcharged by Pardon - - - - - - - - 129 
Total diſcharged 


k 
4- 

"= 

oo 


E 


7 a 
2 "SECT. XX. 
1 3 
4 PENITEN OR BETTERING HOUSES. 
5 W 2 
$3 


IT! Farvy-Housss for the confinement of per- 
4 0 have not been guilty of great crimes, have, 
MNaſt twenty years, been conſidered as a very po- 
"4 Nc de of puniſhment even in this country; and it 
ot be ſufficiently lamented that the excellent laws 
IT. - ing energy and effect to this ſyſtem have been ſo 
Ate - rfectly carried into execution. For, in ſpite of 
all the diſappointments which haye been experienced 
as to expected utility, wherever ſuch houſes have 


N been erected; the error, upon a minute examination, 
8 will be found to have originated in the executive ma- 
p nagement of them : for this requires an aſſemblage of 
697 qualities, diſpoſitions, and endowments, which ſeem 
. rarely to meet in any one man— namely, an ative and 
IE diſcriminating mind, Joined to a philanthropic diſpoſition— 


4 i the pureſt morals—no naturally bad propenſity ;—and theſe 
muſt all unite in a perſon to whom ſuch a ſituation ſhould be 
entruſted. . 

Vor. II. Ep. | That 
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That ſuch men are to be found (although ſeldom) is 
unqueſtionably true. It is reaſonable to preſume that 
public advertiſements, offering adequate encouragements, 
would bring men of great merit and diſcretion forward, 
whenever it ſhall become the ſyſtem to have recourſe to 


the metropolis affords, of finding good ak 1 pr X 

labour ſuited to the ſituation and former purſui 38 
convicts; while proper attention would be be 
the means of working their reformation, and of ef 
ing the leſs criminal to ſociety, after a certain © 
with a proſpe& of becoming uſeful and peaceable wi 
bers of the community. —It is earneſtly to be ho 4; 


1 therefore, that the good intentions of the legiſlature will 
* not be defeated, and that the ſalutary meaſure of build- 


ing and improving penitentiary houſes * in the different 
; counties will be carried into effectual execution, pur- 
ſuant to the act of the 16th of his preſent Majeſty al- 
ready mentioned. —And if, in addition to this, the na- 
tional penitentionary houſes for male and female con- 


— 


* 


eee 


* Two or three have been erected, and it is much to be lamented that tlie 
plan has not been generally purſued. In Cold-Bath Fields a priſon for ſolitary 
confinement has been built, which, if we except the proviſions being too ſcanty, 
and that the rooms are not warmed by flues in winter, demand public appro. 
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victs, propoſed to be built in the vicinity of the metro- 


polis, by the Act of the 19th of GBOROE III. cap. 74. 


(very recently enlarged by the zath GEORCE III. cap. 

84), a moſt uſeful reſource will be afforded for thoſe 

who are convicted of larcenies and miſdemeanors, and 
2 9 


not extend to tranſportation. 
Mir of perſons liberated from the common 
1 tremely numerous, as has been already 
; of whom many hundreds, after a ſhort con- 
are thrown back every day un OY 


nes, to which they are ſeldom ill-diſpoſed, from the 
| dion they have received in theſe ſchools of profli- 
| gacy, which they have recently left; and by this kind of 
: gradation the ſlight offender becomes a complete villain. 

. LET AN APPEAL BE MADE TO THE FEELINGS OP 
4 HUMANITY IN BEHALF OF THESE EARLY VICTIMS 
g To VICE AND CRIMINALITY, AND LET THEIR UN= 
8 HAPPY SITUATION PLEAD FOR THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE LOCAL AND NATIONAL PENITENTI- 


ry ARY HOUSES WHICH THE LEGISLATURE HAS AU» 

** ; 

0. * Vide general view of priſoners puniſhed and diſcharged in one year, p. 296. 
P p 2 THORISED, 


* 15 P. * . «5 K 
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THORISED.—By THIS MEANS, WHILE THE LINK 
OF CONNECTION WITH THEIR ASSOCIATES IN MIS- 
CHIEF Is DESTROYED, YOUTHEUL CRIMINALS WILL 
BE ARRESTED IN THEIR CAREER OF VILLAINY ; 
AND AFTER A COURSE OF LABOUR, SOBRIETY, AND 


CARRIED INTO EXECUTION, THEY M AWW. 
RESTORED TO SOCIETY, WITH MINDs FREE 


AS MAY ENTITLE THEM TO EXPECT E 


MENT : THIS BENEFIT MAY BE SECURED TO 


* 
BY A CERTIFICATE OF GOOD BEHAVIOUR FROWAY 


THE GAOLER, AND INSPECTORS; WHICH MAY RE- 
MOVE THEIR FORMER STIGMA, RESCUE THEM FROM 
THE DREADFUL STATE OF BEING OUTCASTS OF 
SOCIETY, AND AFFORD THEM AN OPPORTUNITY 
OF SUPPORTING THEMSELVES BY HONEST LABOUR 
WHEN THEY ARE ONCE MORE UPON THE WORLD. 
THESE PROPOSITIONS ARE NOT THE REFINE- 
MENTS OF SPECULATION DOUBTFUL AND UNCER=- 
TAIN IN THEIR ISSUE ®,—_ THE WHOLE SYSTEM AC- 


* This was proved in Set. XIX. 
CORDS 
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CORDS EITHER WITH WHAT HAS BEEN nr 
SUGGESTED, IN SUBSTANCE AND EFFECT,” BY THE 
LEGISLATURE ; OR WHAT HAS BEBN CONCEIVED TO 


hit AN” 


BE PRACTICABLE, PNDER THE CONTROUL OF AN 


„ ABLE AND ACTIVE su PERINTENDANCE.— Ir IM PER - 


* Forio IN THE/PROGRESS OF THE EXECUTION 


N SHALL BE DISCOVERED, REMEDIES 


0 .—AND IN A MATTER OF $0 MUCH 
nc To SOCIETY, AS WELL AS To THE 
or HUMANITY, No COD MAN WILL WITH= 

Hol ZE ADVICE OR ASSISTANCE, WHENEVER IT 

e BE REQUIRED, IN PERFECTING A PLAN, THE 

er or wHicH 1s To RESCUE THOUSANDS YET 


XI : WA 
8 


FFUNBORN FROM MISERY AND DESTRUCTION. 
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Tur Syſtem of the Hulks commenced | 
day of July, in the year 1776; and from bY 
until the 12th of December 1795, comprebendin 
riod of nineteen years, 7999 convicts have been xd 4 
to be punithed by hard labour on the river Tham > on 4 
Langſton and Portſmouth harbours “. i " 

The Contractors for theſe places (as appears cM 
documents laid before the Houſe of Commons) e 
into an agreement with the Lords of the Treaſury, 
obliging themſelves, for the con/ideration of 15s. 3d. per 
day (being 22/7. 16s. 3d. a year for each convif), to 
provide, at their own coſt or charges, ane or more hulks, 
to keep the ſame in proper repair, to provide proper 
ſhips Companies for the ſafe cuſtody of ſuch convicts; 


® Ina financial view, the ſyſtem of the hulks is entitled to very ſerious 
attention; from the year 1776 to 1789, 220,873 was expended in main- 
taining the convicts on the Thames. 
1 Sir Jain S1NCLa1R's Hift, Revenue. 


and 
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and ſufficient meat, drink, clothing, and medical Nane, 
for the convicts; as alſo to ſuſtain all other charges: 
obeying, at the ſame time, al all che orders of his Majeſty's 
principal Secretary of 6 for the Home Department, 
reſpecting the convicts, 


1 


2 0 ge the more prominent, as it appears * the 
| £ ame _ XX laid before the Houſe of Commons, that 
rr performed by the Convicts is productive in a 
egree,—a. the following ſtatement will An 


0 he 1ſt January 1789 to the 1ſt January 


Toa 1792, it appears that 653, 432 days work 
"bad been performed at Langſton Harbour, 
Portſmouth, and Woolwich Warren; which 
being eſtimated at gd. a day, is - - £24,503 14 
and 


From the 1ſt January 1789 to the 1ſt January 

1792, it alſo appears that 260,440 days 

work had been performed at the Dock-yard 

at Woolwich; which being partly per- 
5 formed by artificers in a- more productive | 
ſpecies of labour, is eſtimated at 18. a day 13,022 © 


in- Total value of Convicts“ labour in 3 years ® 37,525 14 


*. * 500 convicts were employed at Woolwich, and g 10 at Langſton and 
as doh, at the time theſe accounts were made up; making in all 1010 
perſons, 
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From theſe ſtatements it appears, that the eſtimated 
labour of the convicts on board the hulks, amounts to 
about 3-5th parts öf the actual expence incurred by 
their maintenance.— While it is allowed that conſider- 
able improvements have been mide with regard to the 
reduction of the expence ; that pn has alſo been 
made for religious and moral inftruQtion; by eſtabliſhed 
ſalaries to chaplains ;—and that the conte have 
honourably performed their part of the underta N 


is much to be lamented that this experiment {ils ml not 
been attended with more beneficial conſequenchſ the 


public; not only in rendering the labour of the c wic | 
productive in a greater degree, fo as at leaſt to be 
to the expence, but alſo in amending the morals of by. 
our miſerable fellow-mortals ; ſo that on their return to 
ſociety, they might, in ſome reſpect, atone for the er- 
rors of their former lives, by a courſe of honeſt induſtry, 
uſeful to themſelves and to their country.— ON THE 
CONTRARY, experience has ſhewn that many of them, inſtead 
of profiting by the puniſhment they have ſuffered (forgetting 
they were under ſentence of death, and undiſmayed by the 
dangers they have eſcaped), immediately ruſh into the ſame 
courſe of depredation and warfare upon the public: nay, 


fo hardened and determined in this reſpe& have ſome of 
them 
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them been, as even to make propoſals to their old 
friends, the receivers, previous to the period of their 
diſcharge, to purchaſe their newly-acquired plunder.— 
It has already been ſhewn, that thoſe few alſo who are 


leſs depraved, and perhaps diſpoſed to amend their con- 


ean find no reſource for labour; and are thus, too 


frequent. compelled, by dire neceſſity, to herd with 
* 3 aſſociates in iniquity. PRs 


nc ate by ſome improved arrangements, even 
to render the hulks an uſeful eſtabliſhment, without the 
Kd of thoſe injuries to the public, which are at pre- 
ent au. | 
Jo eſſect this purpoſe, it nit be en as an in- 
mals principle, that the labour muſt be ſuch as to cover 
every expence whatſoever ; and that no convict, guilty of 
death, ſhall be permitted to return upon ſociety, without 
the fulleſt atteſtations of good behaviour. _ | 

By ſelecting thoſe atrocious offenders, who have for 
feited their lives without any claim to mercy, and by 
adjudging them to ſerve in a courſe of hard labour during 
the whole of their lives, a more dreadful example would 
be held out to their aſſociates in iniquity, | than even 
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the puniſhment of death itſelf: and little doubt can be 
entertained, that while thefe Alot ont mn ht be 
rendered in ſome degree uſeful, their condition, and the 
dread of a fimilar doom, adn from 


In every part of Great Britain, ce 14088 Whither 
become extremely valuable. While the extenfive . 
nufactures of the country occupy the more i 
handicrafts, men are often, nay always, wanting Wl * | 
more laborious occupations of digging in collieries ua 
Hing fones of different kinds, for Building and pati 
working on the highways—in rai/ing ore from ne eg. 
merous mines in different parts of the country, M 
there is an inexhauſtible reſource for human labour. 

While the labour of man is fo valuable; while ſo 
many public and private undertakings are going on in 
this country, requiring this labour, it is worthy the 
moſt ſerious attention that, in many inflances, the ſervice 
of convicts would be far ſuperior to that of the general 
run of labourers; from the certainty of having the la- 

„ eee chil 
dren of convicts, unleſs the beſt atteſtation can be given by the clergyman, 
and ſome reſpectable pariſhioners, concerning the wiſe, that they be placed in 
ſome public ſeminary. The good effects of the A is too 


well 2 inſiſt farther upon this plan. 
5 | bour 
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| bour performed in a giyen time, ariſing from the legal 
diſcipline and ſubordination, which muſt enter into the 
| ſyſtem of controul and ſafe cuſtody ; where neither the 
alehouſe, nor the holiday rambles, will diſappoint the em- 
ployers: as is at preſent too frequently the caſe on ſud- 
2 ent emergencies, 
urs. ſudject of this kind, of all others the moſt 
to ſociety, it is not neceſſary to hazard vague 
ain ſpeculations.— To men of buſineſs, and men 
orld, the reſource now ſuggeſted for the uſeful 
amply ment of convicts is obvious and predicable at firſt 
ie he labour of man carried to its fulleſt extent, 
fx» body of prople are collected together, may be 
#" eſtimated, at the preſent period, on an average, at 1 5. 
8 d. a day, even in the coarſeſt and moſt ſervile employ- 
u in ment: But if authority could be exerciſed, and unne- 
the ceſſary interruptions of labour prevented, the average 
vice would be equal to two ſhillings at leaſt: and hence it 
EY may be fairly concluded, that to any contractor, who 
e la- had the means of employing ablebodied convifts, their 
ſervices, while in health, would be worth about 30 J. a 


wil e 
laced in This will be more obvious, when it is taken into the 
e is too 


calculation, that many of theſe unhappy people have 
bour „„ been 
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been bred to uſeful mechanical employments, which 
might render their labour extremely productive; while 
others, by conſtant practice, in even the coarſeſt works, 
ſoon acquire a fleight or facility in the execution, which 
enables them to double, and ſometimes to treble, their 
earnings in the courſe of a year.— This has ben mani- 
feſted, in innumerable inſtances, in removing -arth, 

making embankments for canals and inland navigaiti 
A ſtranger to this ſpecies of labour, of the greateſſ 
ſtrength, cannot, at the outſet, earn near (any 
money as a perſon of eee 
has been accuſtomed to ſuch work. N 


The ſame reaſoning applies to every kind of * 
and therefore if convicts, deſtined to ſervile employ- * 


nent ments for life, are not at firſt able to earn the uſual 
e conſtant practice, aided by their own natural 
genius, will ſoon enable them to reach the ut plus ultra 
of human exertion; they would thus be rendered valuable 
acquiſitions to many enterpriſing and uſeful aſſociations 
in-this kingdom ; who would not only be able to give 
ample ſecurity for their ſafe cuſtody, but alſo for the 
due performance of every other covenant which might 
relate to the preſervation of Bealth, and to the food, 
cloathing, hours of labour, and "__ and moral inſtruc- 


tion, 
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; tion, of ſuch convicts; as well as for the allowance in 


money to be made to each out of their earnings. 

Let the experiment only be tried at firſt on a ſmall 
ſcale; and, if the author of theſe pages is not much mif- 
taken, applications would be made by perſons of great 
reſpectability, and even premiums offered for an aſſign- 

ment ef the ſervices of convicts under ſuch circum- 
flanges? thus relieving the public from a very heavy 
Wal expence, and rendering uſeful and productive to 
th ey the labour of the moſt miſchievous part of 
th Smmunity ; whoſe atonement in this manner for 


— under the eye of the public, would pro- 
bably go further in preventing crimes (as has been already 
repeatedly urged) than even death itſelf, or any other 
mode of puniſhment that could be deviſed. 

But though it ſhould not accord with the wiſdom of 
the legiſlature to permit the labour of convicts to be let 
ions out, on contract, to any perſon who can give proper ſe- 
give curity for performing the covenants which may be re- 

the quired, there are other methods of rendering their exer- 
ight tions uſeful ; by dividing them near the different dock- 
food, yards, affigning a particular place where they ſhall work 
truc- | by themſelves, in moving and ſawing large timber, forg- 


tion, mg 


"the injuries they have done to ſociety, by being more 


N 
' 
4 
n 
F 


2 


ing anchors, or making cordage.— In theſe ſituations, un- 
der proper ma their labour would, in a very 
ſhort time, yield at leaſt double the ſum neceſſary to 
maintain them; and afford -a liberal reſource for. thoſe 
pecuniary encouragements, which would recancile them 
to their lot, wane 
rendering their labour nn. 


© hook 


excited no other wiſh than to return to er 
crimes ; encouraged and fortified in wickedneſs, by f di- 
tional ſources of ill-gained knowledge, for cluding de- i 
tection and evading the law. iis 

When an atrocious offender has forfeited his life by 
the laws of his country, and is ready to drop into the 
grave, with the dread before his eyes of being brought 
before a higher judgment-ſeat, with all his crimes upon 
his head: where is the hardſhip of giving him an op- 
don to accept of perpetual labour, as the price of life ? 

A moment's reflection, however, on the operation 
of this ſpecics of puniſhment would ſhew, that in point 
of manual labour, * 


more 


| 
| 4 


more 
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more than every honeſt artifan, who works induſtriouſſy 
for his family, muſt, during the whole come of his life, 
impoſe upon himſelf. —The conditions of a convict 


| would even in ſoine reſpects be ſuperior; iuaſmuch as 


he: would have medical affiftance, and other advantages 
tndingito/ the preſervation of health, which do not at- 


being reſtrained, and whoſe purfaits and la- 


— not being directed by good judgment and intelli- 
pens c — bad W and 1 | 


es. 
2 although it is ſuggeſted as a general rule, for the 


. of preventing crimes, that no offender who has 
been condemned to death ſhould ever be at large upon 


ſociety again, it is by no means meant to inſinuate that 
the Royal Mercy ſhould be entirely ſhut againſt all theſe 


unhappy outcaſts ;—God forbid !—It may happen that 


ſome of them may well deſerve 'mercy, after certain 
probation, and the hope of obtaining it ſhould be kept 
alive; but in this, as well as in every other caſe, it ſurely 
would be greatly for the intereſt of the public, that free 
pardons' ſhould only be obtained after a long trial of the 
good behaviour of the convict, for the term of five years 

8 | at 


tach ti the lower claſſes of the people ; whoſe irregula- 
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at leaſt; and this ſhould be previouſly underſtood by all 
ought therefore to be appointed, being perſons of great 
reſpeQability in life. | 

This is ſurely a moderate requeſt : for as every con- 
vic, thus reſtored to ſociety, may be reaſonably ſuppoſed 
to increaſe the riſk of public injury; a right attaches to 
the community to expect ſome ſecurity againſt ſach 
ditional hazard.— And this would probably be gras 
with the leſs reluctance, as thoſe who generally infiitell 
themſelves in procuting pardons, do it, either fü 
belief of the convict's innocence, or from a ſtrong in. 
of his country. 


Thus Michr ou MURDEROUS CODE OF LAWS 


BE USEFULLY ABOLISHED, WHICH EXPERIENCE 
TEACHES US DOES NOT PREVENT CRIMES: FOR 
THE HARDENED VILLAIN LOOKS UPON DEATH AS 
A MOMENTARY EVIL, LESS THAN HIS DISTRESSES, 
AND WHAT HE IS ALREADY DOOMED TO EXPECT 
FROM THE LAW OF NATURE.—OF THE HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY CRIMES, WHICH INCUR AT PRESENT 
THE PENALTY OF DEATH IN OUR LAW, PERHAPS, 

MURDER, 


, 
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MURDER, RAPE, TREASON, AND ONE OR TWO 
OTHER CRIMES, ALONE DESERVE THAT SEVERE 
PUNISHMENT, AS THE REFORM OF MAN Is, IN 
GENERAL, THE DUTY OF THE LEGISLATURE, AND 
NOT HIS DESTRUCTION. | 
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SECT. X. 


TRANSPORTATION. 
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HavinG thus ſuggeſted ſuch expedients as have o- 
curred for improving the ſyſtem of the hulks, or pts 


niſhment by labour in this country; it now remailii 60 
examine the facts regarding the preſent mode of tranſe 5 


portation of convicts to NE w Sourn WALES; with a 
view to conſider how far any practicable improvement 
can be introduced alſo into this Syſtem. 

The moſt prominent objection is not to the ſpecies 
of puniſhment : but to the enormous expence attend- 


ing it“; which could not poſſibly have been foreſeen 


* Sir Joux SincLair (whoſe indefatigable, diſintereſted, uſeſul, and 
patriotic exertions can never be forgotten while there is any gratitude in the 
nation), in his Hiſtory of the Public Revenue, publiſhed in 1790, Vol. II. 
page 89, makes the following obſervation. 

About 100, ooo has already been laid out in attempting to eſtabliſh a 


c very unpromiſing colony in New South Wales.—At the moſt moderate 


« calculation, the puniſhment of petty felons, if the ſame meaſures are pur- 
« ſued, will coſt above ¶ 50,000 per amum: an article which has not as yet 
« been ſtated in any eſtimate of the permanent expences of this country.” 


at 


" 
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at the time, otherwiſe it would probably have never been 


adopted 
The 


From the accounts and papers which were laid before the Houſe of Com- 
mons relative to the convicts tranſported to New South Wales, and ordered to 
be printed, the 8th of April, 1791, and the zoth and 26th of March, 1792: 
- the following expences appear to have been incurred- in the courſe of about 
four years. | 
1. Expence of the Civil Eſtabliſhment of New South 

Wales, from the year 1787, to the 1oth of October 

/ , > - Cin,o0 Wi 
2. Expence of the Military Eftabliſhment from the year ; 

1787, to the 1ſt of January 1791112 = - 29,669 16 2 


25 ED Expence of Tranſporting Convicts to New South 
Wales, as far as the ſame could be made up on the gth 
e February 1791, = -,- ,- - - - - - - T61,075 17 2 
4. Coſt of Proviſions and Stores which have been ſent 
to New South Wales for the maintenance and ſupport 
of the Settlements there; as far as the ſame could be 2 7700 
made up on the gth of February 1791 - = = +» 84,553 4 82 
5. Expences of His Majeſty's ſhips Syrivs, Supply, 
| Guardian, and Gorgon, ſent on ſervice to New Scuth ; 
nd ai n Woot wg 95,601 0 0 


Total (according to the Statement, printed by order of | 
the Houſe of Commons, 8th of April 1793) - - 384,090 15 82 
1. Expence of proviſions and ſundry | : 
articles ſent to New South Wales, 
including bills drawn on account of 
convicts ſent thither ; per account, | 
made up to 7th of Feb. 1792 ( 22,179 12 6 


Carried over = - = £22,179 i2 6 F£ 384,090 15 84 
Rr 2 2. Expence 
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The firſt embarkation to New Sour WAL ES com- 
menced in 1787, and in the month of May in the fol- 


Brought over = £22,179 12 6 £384,090 15 84 
2. Expence of proviſions and ftores ſent 
to New South Wales, for the ſupport 
of the convicts, including bills dran; 
per account, made up to 23d of Feb. 
1793 ˙ -» -- 33,3551 27 cf 
3+ Expence of clothing, tools, and im- 
plements of huſbandry, ſhipped in the 
Pitt Tranſport; ö 16th of Feb. 
w_—— -- G0 T7 I S 
eee ee 
ſhipped in the Kitty Tranſport; re- 
ported 16th of Feb. 1792 195 00 


5. Specie ſhipped to New South Wales FOE 


1 Kitty Tranſport; reported 16th | 
— = - = "= < = -"" "1,008" "0'S "_ 


6. Cloathing, and other articles, ordered 
to be provided by an order of Trea- 
ſury, dated 5th of Jan. 1792; eſti- 
mated by report 16th of Feb, 1792 at 12,000 © © 


Total; according to the Statement, 
printed by an order of the Houſe of 
Commons, 1oth and 26th of March 


=: 255 rd a7 nc 2.2 e 
: Aggregate Total £480,955 10 74 


e By the abovementioned Document, 
*the future Civil Eſtabliſhment is fixed 
annually at = - - - - - - £3,856 © o 


Future annual charge of the Military 
w P ¾ — 7'6 


Total, from 1791 to 1792 - - 99999 7 3 
Total Expence, as far as it could be made up ill Feb. 1792 £490,945 17 101 
5 lowing 
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lowing year 1030 male and female convicts were landed 
on the new colony. In twenty-one months after, there 


were 77 deaths, and 87 births, in the whole ſettlement; 


which was divided, by placing a part of the convicts in 
Norfolk Ifland, a ſmall fertile ſpot, containing only 
about, 14,000 acres of land; and ſituated about 1200 
miles diſtant from Sydney Cove, in New SouTa 
Walks; where the ſeat of government is fixed. In 
this project conſiderably above half a million of money 
has been already expended. —A circumſtance which cer- 
winly ſhews the great anxiety of government to deviſe 
means of puniſhment calculated to rid ſociety of theſe 
mechimable outcaſts, whoſe daily accumulation called 


for the adoption of ſome expedient to prevent their re- 


turn upon the public. 

Like all new colonial ſettlements, great ſtruggles, 
ſevere hardſhips, and difficulties, were experienced at 
the outſet, and for ſome years after were heightened in a 
very conſiderable degree, by the immenſe diſtance from 
the mother country, the vaſt length of the voyage, and 
the difficulty and uncertainty of ſending regular ſup- 
plies ; theſe were often felt (notwithſtanding the atten- 
tion of government) as ſerious evils, ſince the principal 
ſupport of the colony, for the firſt three years, depended 

8 cchieſly 
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ſeems in a great meaſure diſappointed, the deſire to re- 
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chiefly on the proviſions, ſtores, and cloathing, which 
were ſent from England. — And although, with regard 


to mere ſub/s/tence, there is now a proſpect of the colony 


decoming independent of ſupplies from this country; 
yet, with reſpect to cloathing and all other articles, its 


wants will experience no diminution, and humanity e- 


quires that they ſhould be attended to. 353 
As the expectation formed of the early ability of the 
new inhabitants, at leaſt to ſupply all their own wants, 


duce the national expence annually incurred, or to keef 
it within ſome moderate bounds, will ſuggeſt the ideꝶ f 
limiting the tranſportation of felons.— This may be done 
by inflicting this puniſhment chiefly on thoſe more atro- 
cious offenders, who are not only in the full vigour of 
youth and health, ſo as to ſupport themſelves by their 
own labour; but who alſo poſſeſs that rooted depravity 
which renders it dangerous to hazard their mixing with 
convicts unacquainted with the vices of the metropolis ; 
or others, who might, according to the idea already ſug- 
geſted, be rendered uſeful in their native country.—No- 
thing can be more abſurd” than the preſent practice of 
ſending to ſuch a diſtance the aged, _ and in- 


firm. 
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Thus, BY MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION, WE 


wOULD SEPARATE FROM THE MASS OF CONDEMNED 
CRIMINALS, WHO BY ABUSING HAVE FORFEITED 
THEIR LIBERTY, THE MOST HARDENED AND RE» 
PROBATE WRETCHES, WHO MIGHT, BY THEIR 
CONVERSATION, CONTAMINATE THEIR FELLOW 
SUFFERERS ;—AND' THE AGED, LAME, AND DIS- 
EASED, SHOULD BE IN A SEPARATE CONFINEMENT, 


THAT THE EXAMPLE OF INDULGENCE NECESSARY 


To BE SHEWN THEM SHOULD NOT OPERATE 'AS- 


ity efftck To THE EXERTIONS OF THE OTHERS, — 
IF A Man WAS WILFULLY IDLE, WE WOULD PUR- 


FHE MODE FOLLOWED IN HoLLAND. He 


SHOULD BE PUT INTO A ROOM, WHERE THERE 
WERE FOUR OPEN COCKS, AND A LARGE PUMP, AND 


IN CASE HE WOULD NOT WORK HE MUST BE 


DROWNED, AND HIS INDUSTRY, BY SUCH A Pu- 
NISHMENT, WOULD BE BETTER EXCITED THAN BY 
CHASTISEMENT, OR PERHAPS EVEN THE DREAD 


2, 
0F SOLITARY CONFINEMENT. 
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PREVENTION OF CRIMES: 


: 


* 
WuIIx travelling over ſo cps a field, in which 


we have ſet forth the crimes which infeſt ſociety, and 
called down upon the offenders juftice tempered. with 
mercy, it may be natural to ſuppoſe, that owl voice 
may meet the ear of ſome who entertain notion 
very unfavourable to the human race. — Suff 
preſſions, however, ſhould be cheriſhed with au- 
on. It muſt be recollected, that extenſive as the 
injuries appear to be, in the light in which they are 


placed, in order to appreciate their true amount, they N 
muſt be meaſured by the temptation.— The depredations F 
committed will ceaſe to be a matter of aſtoniſhment, 5 
when compared with the vaſt property that is conſtanti f 
afloat; and, on the whole, the evils are, perhaps, not 

to be imputed ſo much to the creaſed or general at _ 
pravity of the human character, as to the deficiency of 15 
laws, in not advancing progreſſively in the means * 


PREVENTION, in proportion to the introduction of Jus 
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ury⸗ and the additional temptations which t i. © 
wealth, - and the | | 


every country.—Mankind i, ever A the ſame in 


all ages. It ought never to be forgotten, that thoſe 
who haye been exhibited in this work as the moſt de- 
- formed part of the human race, were once innocent; and, 
many of them at leaſt, became victims to the deficiency 
which will be ſhewn to pervade the ſyſtem, with re- 
ſpect to the PREVENTION OF CRIMES :—charity, then, 
4 aims a tear of pity for their forlorn condition ; and the 
: g 0 principle of benevolence muſt create a deſire, 
(7 wherever the remedies ſuggeſted here ſtrike the mind as 
K. practicable and proper, to promote their early 
" adoption ; that while thoſe who are innocent, but ready 
to ruſh into the ſame gulph of miſery and crimes, are 
re arreſted in their progreſs, and ſaved to the community; 
5 the more depraved, who are already completely abandon- 
* ed to criminality, may be diſpoſed of in ſuch a manner, 
as to guard the public againſt their reiterated acts of 
fraud, violence, and depredation. 
LET EVERY GOVERNMENT, THEN, BE PATER- 
NAL,—LET CRIMES BE PREVENTED NOT ONLY BY 


THE TERROR OF LAW, BUT BY STOPPING THE 
'Y rounTains of INIQUITY, AND LET US SEE, WHE- 
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THER BY STRIKING THE AXE AT THE Kor of 
THE TREE, "SOCIAL irg MAY Nor BE WELL 
ESTABLISHED, $0 AS NEARLY TO PRECLUDE THE 
HORRID AND BARBAROUS PRACTICE OF HOLDING 
BEFORE THE EYES OF FELLOW-MEN A POOR CREA+ 
TURE STRUGGLING IN THE AGONIES OF A PREMA- 


TURE DEATH.—THE PREVENTION OF CRIMES, L.2 
ATTENDING TO THE MORALS OF THE PEOPLE, AND 
RENDERING THEIR PERPETRATION MORE DAN- 
GEROUS AND UNPROFITABLE, WILL BE THE * * 


hs OF THE ENSUING SECTIONS, 
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5 "SECT. XXIV. 


| * PO Lice. 


Ar the commencement of the troubles in F rance, it 
is a curious fact, that the Lieutenant-General of the 
N nl Police, as well as that of the Metropolis, had 
1 his regiſters the names of not leſs than twenty 
abla d ſuſpected and depraved characters, whoſe pur- 
* were known to be of a criminal nature: yet, by 
cloſe and uniform attention of one branch of the exe- 
cutive government, crimes were much leſs frequent 
than in England; and the ſecurity extended to the 
public, with regard to the protection of liſe and pro- 
perty againſt lawleſs depredation, was infinitely greater. 
To elucidate this aſſertion, and to ſne to what a won- 
derful height the ſyſtem had advanced, the reader is re- 
ferred to the following anecdotes; which were men- 
tioned to the author by a foreign miniſter of great intel- 
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ligence and information, who reſided ſome years at the 
court of France. op 

« A merchant of high dee in BOURDEAUx 
had occaſion to viſit the metropolis upon commercial 
buſineſs, carrying with him bills and money to a very 
large amount. : 2 . 

„On his arrival at the gates of PAR Is, a ge ite 1 
looking man opened the door of his carriage, and ad- 
dreſſed him to this effect: — Sir, I have been waiting * 
you ſome time; according to my notes, your were to a Je 
at this hour ; and your perſon, your carriage, and you | : 
manteau, exatily anſwering the deſcription I hold * 
hand, you will permit me to have the honour of c ne 
you to Monſieur De SARTINE. 

The gentleman, aſtoniſhed and alarmed at this in- 
terruption, and ſtill more ſo at hearing the name of the 
lieutenant of the police mentioned, demanded to know 
what Monſieur de SARTINE wanted with him ; adding, 
at the ſame time, that he never had committed any of- 
fence againſt the laws, and that he could have no right 
to interrupt or detain him. 

The meſſenger declared himſelf det ignorant 
of the cauſe of the detention; ſtating, at the ſame time, 


that when he had conducted him to Monſieur de San- 
TINE, 
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TIN E, he ſhould have N his orders, which were 
merely miniſterial. 

«© After ſome further pl 1 gentleman 
permitted the officer to conduct him accordingly.— 
Monſieur de SARTINE. received him with great polite- 
neſs; and, aſter requeſting him to be ſeated, to his great 
aſtoniſhment, he deſcribed his portmanteau ; and told 
him the exact ſum in bills and ſpecie which he had 
brought with him to PARIs, and where he was to lodge, 
is uſual time of going to bed, and a number of other 
| rail Inſtances, which the gentleman had conceived could 
only be known to himſelf. —Monſieur de SaRTIxR 
hay vine thus excited attention, put this extraordinary 
Jſeſtion to him—Sir, are you a man of courage 2— The 
gentleman, ſtill more aſtoniſhed at the ſingularity of 
ſuch an interrogatory, demanded the reaſon why he put 


ſuch a ſtrange queſtion, adding, at the ſame time, that 


no man ever doubted his courage. Monſieur de SaR- 
TINE replied, Sir, you are to be robbed and murdered 
this night you are a man of courage, you muſt go to 
your hotel, and retire to reſt at the uſual hour: but be care- 
ful that you do not fall aſleep ; neither will it be proper for 
you to look under the bed, or into any of the cloſets which 
are in your bed-chamber (which he accurately deſcribed); 
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— you muſt place your portmanteau in its uſual ſituation, near 
your bed, and diſcover no ſuſpicion ;—leave what remains 
to me.—1f, however, g you do not feel your courage ſufficient 
to bear you out, 1 will. procure « 
you, and go to bed in your flead. 1 | 
& After ſome further explanation, which convince 
the gentleman that Monſieur de SA&TINE's intelligence 
was accurate in every particular, he refuſed to be E 
ſonated, and formed an immediate reſolution literally to 
follow the directions he had received: he accordingly 
went to bed at his uſual hour, which was eleven o k 
— At half paſt twelve (the time mentioned by M ; 
de SARTINE) the door of the bed-chamber burſt pan 
and three men entered with a dark lantern, daggers, 
piſtols. —The gentleman, who of courſe was awake, 


pre 

perceived one of them to be his own ſervant.— They * 
rifled his portmanteau undiſturbed, and ſettled the plan = 
of putting him to death.—The gentleman hearing all 1 


this, and not knowing by what means he was to be reſ- 
cued, it may naturally be ſuppoſed was under great 
perturbation of mind during ſuch an awful interval of 
| ſuſpenſe; when, at the moment the villains were pre- 
paring to commit the horrid deed, four police officers, 
acting under Monſieur de SARTINE's orders, who were 

| concealed 


Ro „ 


concealed under the bed, and in the cloſet, ruſhed out 
and ſeized the offenders with the property in their poſ- 
ſeſſion, and in Ws: act of preparing to commit the 


murder. 


Eo The conſequence was, that the perpetration of the 
atrocious deed was prevented, and ſufficient evidence 
bitſhed to convict the offenders —Monfieur de San 
TINE'S intelligence enabled him to prevent this horrid 
offence of robbery and murder; which, but for the ac- 

racy of the ſyſtem, would probably have been carried 


ecution. 
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ther anecdote was mentioned to the author by 
ne, Mme miniſter, relative to the Emperor Joseen II. 
That monarch having, in the year 1787, formed and 
promulgated a new code of laws relative to criminal and 
civil offences; and having alſo eſtabliſhed what he con- 
ceived to be the belt ſyſtem of police in Europe, he 


could ſcarcely ever forgive the French nation, in conſe- 


quence of the accuracy and intelligence of Monſieur de 


SARTINE having been found ſo much ſuperior to his 
own, notwithſtanding the immenſe pains he had beſtow- 


ed upon that department of his government. 


A very notorious offender, who was a ſubject of 


the emperor, and who committed many atrocious acts 
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of violence and depredation at Vienna, was traced to 
Paris by the police eſtabliſhed by his Majeſty, who 
ordered his ambaſſador at the court of France to demand 
that this delinquent ſhould be delivered up to public 
juſtice.— 6 
« Monſieur de SARTINE acknowledged o hg - 
perial Ambaſſador, that the perſon he inquired afte 
had been in Paris ;—that, if it would be any ſatisfac- 
tion, he could inform him where he had lodged, and 
the different gaming-tables, and other places of i fame 
reſort, which he frequented while there ;—but Wat 


was NOW gone. Fe, 

* The ambaſſador, after ſtating the accuracyand 
correct mode by which the police of Vienna was con- 
ducted, inſiſted that this offender muſt ſtill be in Paris; 
otherwiſe the Emperor would not have commanded him 
to make ſuch an application. 

„% Monſieur de SARTINE ſmiled at the incredulity of 
the Imperial miniſter, and made a reply to the following 
effect :—— 

Do me the honour, Sir, to inform the Emperor, your 
maſter, that the perſon be looks for left Paris on the 10th 
day of the laſi month; and is now lodged in a back room = 
looking into a garden in the third flory of a houſe, number 
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93. in rect, in his own capital of Vienna ; 
where his Majeſty will, by ſending to the ſpot, be Jar to 
11 

ee yras literally as the French minider, of 3 
had ſtated. —The Emperor, to his aſtoniſhment, found 
the delinquent in the houſe and apartment deſcribed ; 


but he was greatly mortified at this proof of the accuracy 
of the French police; which, in this inſtance, in point 


of intelligence even in Vienna, was diſcovered to be fo 


much ſuperior to his own.”” 


- The fact is, that the French ſyſtem had arrived at the 


teſt degree of perfection: and though not neceſſary, 
even proper, to be copied as a pattern, might, ne- 


vertheleſs, furniſh many uſeful hints, calculated to im- 
prove the police of this metropolis, conſiſtent with the 
exiſting laws; and even to extend and increaſe the li- 
| berty of the ſubject without taking one juſt right away; 
or interfering in the purſuits of any one claſs of indi- 
viduals ; except thoſe employed in purpoſes of miſchief, 
fraud, and criminality. 

In vain do we boaſt of thoſe liberties which are our 
birthright, if the vileſt and moſt depraved part of the 
community are ſuffered to deprive us of the privilege of 
travelling upon the highways, or of approaching the 

Vol. II. 1 capital 
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capital in any direction, after dark, without danger of 
being aſſaulted and robbed; and 3 wounded or 
murdered. — 

In vain may we boaſt of the ſecurity which our ex- 
cellent laws afford us, if we cannot lie down to reſt in 
our habitations, without the dread of a burglary being 
committed, our property invaded, and our lives ex 
poſed to imminent danger before the approach of the 
. 1 

If, in addition to this, the peace of ſociety can, on 
every ſpecious pretence, be diſturbed by the lieus 
clamours or turbulent effuſions ariſing from the þ 
regulated paſſions of vulgar life; ſurely it becomg@ian 
intereſting inquiry, worthy the attention of every intel 


1 Mg n 
ligent member of the community; from war $OURCE 
fring theſe numerous 'mconveniencies ; and WHERE it @ - 


remedy to be found for ſo many accumulated evils? 

Prevention of crimes and miſdemeanors, it cannot be too 
often repeated, is the true eſſence of police; — and this 
is only to be attained by a ſyſtem of energy directed by 
ſuch wiſe and legiſlative arrangements, as ſhall enable 
the civil magiſtrate to throw every poſſible difficulty in 

the way of offenders. + 4 | 
This indeed is very different from what is ſaid to have 
once 
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once prevailed in the capital, when criminals were per- 


mitted to ripen from the firſt ſtage of depravity until 


they were worth forty pounds. This is not the ſyſtem 
which ſubjects the public to the intermediate depreda- 
tions of every villain from his firſt ſtarting, till he could 
be elearly convicted of a capital offence. —Neither is it 
the ſyſtem which encourages public houſes of ren- 
dezyous for thieves, for the purpoſe of 'knowing where 
to apprehend them, when they became ripe for the pu- 
niſhment of death. 

The ſyſtem which we now ſuggeſt, is calculated to 
eben, if poſſible, the ſeeds of villainy from being ſown ; 
or, if ſown, to check their growth in the n and 
never permit them to ripen at all. | 

Next to the bleſſings which a nation derives from ex- 
cellent laws, ably adminiſtered, are thoſe advantages 
which reſult from a well-regulated and energetic police, 
conducted with purity, activity, u. ee and diſere- 
tion. 

Upon this depends, in ſo great a degree, the iq 
the happineſs,” and the ſecurity of the people, that too 
much labour and attention cannot poſſibly be beſtowed 
in rendering the ſyſtem complete. 

That much remains to be done in this reſpect no per- 
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ſon will deny; all ranks muſt bear teſtimony to the in- 
ſecurity in which both life and property are at preſent 
placed, by the number of criminal people, who from 
various cauſes (which it is the object of the writer of 


theſe pages to devellop), are ſuffered with impunity to 


repeat acts of licentiouſneſs and miſchief, and to commit 
depredations upon the property of the public. 

At preſent, the watchmen deſtined to guard the lives 
and properties of the inhabitants reſiding in near. eight 
thouſand ſtreets, lanes, courts, and alleys, and about 
162,000 houſes, compoſing the whole of the metropolis 
and its environs, are under the direction of no leſs than 
above ſeventy different truſts ; regulated by perhaps 
double the number of local acts of parliament (yarying 
in many particulars from one another), under which 
the directors, guardians, governors, truſtees, or veftries, 
according to the title they aſſume, are authoriſed to act, 
each attending only to their on particular Hard, 
Pariſh, Hamlet, Liberty, or Precinet; and varying the 
payment according to local circumſtances, and the opu- 
lence: of the particular diſtrict, from 83 d. up to 24. 
cach night. | | | | 

The encouragement being, in many inſtances, fo 
ſmall, few candidates appear for ſuch ſituations, who 
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ate really, in point of character and age, fit for the 


fituation ; the managers have therefore no alternative 
but to accept of ſuch aged, and often ſuperannuated, 
men, living in their reſpective diſtricts, as. may offer 
their ſervices: this they are frequently induced to do 
from motives of humanity, to aſſiſt old inhabitants who 
are unable to labour at any mechanical employment, 
or perhaps with a view to keep them out of the work- 
houſe. 

Thus circumſtanced, and thus encouraged, what can 
be expected from ſuch watchmen ? 
Aged in general ;—often feeble :—and: almoſt, on 
every occaſion, half ſtarved, from the limited allowance 
they receive; without any claim upon the public, or 
the leaſt hope of reward held out, even if they perform- 
ed any meritorious ſervice, by the detection of thieves and 
receivers of flolen goods, or idle and diſorderly perſons ; 


and above all, making /o many ſeparate parts of an immenſe 


ſyſtem, without any general ſuperintendance, disjointed from 


the nature of its organization, it is only a matter of won- 


der that the protection afforded is what it really is. Not 
only is there ſmall encouragement offered for the pur- 
poſe of inſuring fidelity, but innumerable temptations 
are held out to diſhoneſty, by receivers of ſtolen goods, 
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to the watchmen and patrols in their vicinity; as well 
as by thieves and houſebreakers in all ſituations where 
they contemplate the commiſſion of a burglary. 

Money is alſo received from diſorderly perſons in 
the night, to permit them to eſcape from the juſt 
puniſhment of the laws; while, on the other hand, 
unfortunate females are laid under contribution, for per- 
miſſion to infringe the very laws, which it is the duty 
of theſe nocturnal guardians of the Flies to put in exe- 
cution. 

Officers of juſtice, who are | ſubjeQted not only to 
conſiderable riſks, but alſo to want of reſt, and to the 
inconvenience of being expoſed much in the nights 
time, ought certainly to be liberally paid; fo as to 
make it an object to good and able men even to look up 
to ſuch ſituations: but this emolument ſhould, by no 

means, depend ſolely upon a ſettled annual allowance ; 
it ſhould principally ariſe from premiums and gratuities, 
granted by the judges and magiſtrates, for meritorious 
ſervices to the public, efually performed; for which 


there are ſo many opportunities, that no fit man, acting 


as a conſlable, under ſuch a ſyſtem, and doing his duty 
conſcientiouſly, need be under any apprehenſion of ob- 
taining a very comfortable livelihood. 

In 


In cafe of the murder of any public officer in perform 
ing his duty, his family ſhould always have ſome pro- 
viſion allowed. | | 

The invariable rule of rewarding, m every caſe where 
it can be made appear that any uſeful public ſervice has 
been performed, would have a moſt wonderful effect in 
PREVENTING CRIMES : the expence, if judiciouſly and 


economically managed, need not exceed, in any material 


degree, the preſent aggregate of what is diſburſed in dit - 
ferent ways, in all the branches of the police and criminal 
eſtabliſhment; it might, in fact, be defrayed, as well 
as every other charge, by the police itſelf, from the pro- 
duce of the licenſes propoſed to be granted for regulating 
particular claſſes of dealers; by whoſe aid and aſſiſtance, 
in ſupporting thieves and pilferers, ſuch a ſyſtem is ren- 
dered neceſſary. 

Let the ſame ſyſtem of moderate rewards alſo be 
extended to beadles *, for uſeful public ſervice actualiy 
performed, as is propoſed with regard to officers of juf- 
tice, watchmen, and patrols; and much good will 
ariſe to the community, without any. great additional 


— 


expence. 


* Beadles are, in many inſtances, employed at preſent as local ſuper- 
intendants of the watch within their reſpective pariſhes, 
| Thus 
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THus WOULD WE WISH TO SEE ESTABLISHED AN 


ENERGETIC POLICE ALL OVER THE METROPOLIS, AND 
| AT A SMALL EXPENCE, CONSIDERING THE SECURITY 
WHICH WOULD ARISE, AND THE GENEROUS WOULD 
LOOK ALSO AT THE MERCY OF SUCH A SYSTEM; 
FOR TOO OFTEN OPPORTUNITY MAKES THE THIEF. 
— THE GUARDIANS OF THE PUBLIC PEACE SHOULD 
BE DIVIDED INTO SEVERAL WATCHES ®,—CAPTAIN 
Cook's GREAT IMPROVEMENT, WHICH HAS BEEN 
FOLLOWED THROUGHOUT THE NAVY, SHOULD BE 
COPIED HERE.—HE FORMED HIS SHIP'S COMPANY 
INTO THREE WATCHES INSTEAD OF Two, — By 
THIS MEANS HE PRESERVED HIS MEN IN HEALTH, 
LESSENED THEIR FATIGUE, AND INCREASED THEIR 


VIGILANCE, 
They ſhould be divided into watches; that is, no one ſhould watch 


above three or four hours, nor ſhould any man know his appointment before 
hand, | . 


SECT. 


loy 
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SECT. XXV. 


PUBLIC HOUSES. 


INNUMERABLE temptations occur in a great capital 
to excite, and afterwards criminally to ſupply, imaginary 
wants and improper gratifications, not known in ſmaller 
ſocieties : and againſt which the laws have provided few 
remedies, applicable in the way of prevention. 
Accuſtomed from their earlieſt infancy to indulge 
themſelves -in eating and drinking; and poſſeſſing little 
or no knowledge of that kind of frugality and care 
which enables well-regulated families to make every 
thing go as far as poſſible, by good management —aſ- 
failed alſo by the numerous temptations held out by 
fraudulent lotteries, and places of public reſort and 
amuſement ; and aboye all, by the habit of ſpending a 
great deal of valuable time as well as money unneceſſa- 
rily in public- houſes; where they are often allured, by 
low gaming, to ſquander more than they can afford ; 

Te i e flaearcely 
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ſcarcely an inſtance can be found of accommodating the 


expenditure to the income, even in the beſt of times, 
with a conſiderable body of the loweſt and more de- 
praved orders of the people inhabiting the capital : and 
hence a melancholy concluſion is drawn, warranted by 
an eſtimate generally afſumed to be correct, that in- 
cluding gamblers, ſwindlers, and all claſſes of criminal 
and depraved perſons, ** above twenty thouſand indi- 
« viduals riſe, every morning, without knowing how, 


&* or by what means, they are to be ſupported through 


„the paſſing day; and in many inſtances even where 
6 they are to lodge on the ſucceeding night.” 
Allured and deceived by the opportunities which the 
- pawnbrokers and the old iron ſhops afford, to enable la- 
bouring people, when they marry, and firſt enter upon 
life, to raiſe money upon whatever can be offered as a 
pledge, or for ſale; the firſt ſtep with too many is ge- 
nerally to diſpoſe of wearing apparel and houſehold 
goods; and this is frequently done on the lighteſt oc- 
caſion, rather than forego the uſual gratification of 
liquor. Embarraſſments are the ſpeedy conſequence of 
this line of conduct, which is often followed up by idle- 
neſs and inaCtivity.— The alchouſe is now again reſorted 
to as a deſperate remedy, where the lazy and diſſolute 
| will 
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will always find aſſociates, who being unwilling to la- 


bour, reſort to crimes for the purpoſe of ſupplying an 
unneceſſary extravagance. | | 

It is truly pitiable to behold the abject condition of 
the numerous claſſes of profligate parents, who, with 


their children, are, from invincible and growing habit, 
conſtantly to be found in the tap-rooms of public-houſes, 
ſpending, in two days, as much of their earnings as 
would ſupport them a week comfortably in their own 
dwellings ; deſtroying their health ; waſting their time; 
and rearing up their children to. be proſtitutes and 
thieves, before they can diſtinguiſh between right and 
wrong. 

In the city of London, and within the bills of mor- 


tality, there are at preſent 5204 licenſed public-houſes, 


and it is calculated that the money expended in beer and 
ſpirits in theſe receptacles of idleneſs and profligacy, by 
the labouring people only, is upwards of three millions fler- 


ling a year *, 
A moment's 


If a concluſion may be drawn from the greater degree of ſobriety, which 
ſeems manifeſted at preſent by the labouring people, evinced by a decreaſe in 
the number of quarrels and aſſaults, and by the difficulty in-obtaining the ne- 
ceſſaries of life being apparently leſs than in the ſpring of 1795, mtwithfland- 


ing tw charities have been diftributed, and bread is conſiderably higher :—it 
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A moment's reflection will ſhew how much theſe un- 
fortunate habits tend to deſtroy the moral principle, and 
to engender crimes. | 

The period is not too remote to be recollected, when 


it was thought a diſgrace for a woman (excepting on 


holiday occaſions) to be ſeen in the tap-room of a public- 
houfe : but of late years the obloquy has loſt its effect; 
and the public tap-rooms of many alehouſes are filled 
with men, women, and children, on all occafions ; 
where the wages of labour are too often exchanged for 
indulgencies ruinous to health; and where leſſons of 
vice and profligacy are imbibed, totally deſtructive of 
the morals of adults, as well as of the riſing genera- 


tion. | | 
In tracing the cauſes of the increaſe of public de- 
predation by means of robberies, pilferings, and frauds, 


would ſeem reaſonable to attribute this favourable change to the high price of 
gin. This baneful liquor being now in a great meaſure inacce/fible, the lower 


| ranks have it in their power to apply the money, formerly ſpent in this way, in 
the purchaſe of proviſions perhaps to the extent of an hundred thouſand pound: 


a year in the metropolis alone! If this fact is aſſumes, it is impoſſible to re- 
fic without great ſatisfaction on the actual gain, which reſults to the nation, 
from the preſervation of the health of perſons whoſe lives are ſhortened by the 
immoderate uſe of ardent ſpirits.—In the labour of adults, the benefit to the 
nation, ariſing from ſobriety in the maſs of the people, is at leaſt one hundred- 
fold in, length of life, and productive induſtry, 
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much muſt be attributed to ill- conducted public - 
houſes. 

The proper regulation of thoſe haunts of idleneſs and 
vice becomes then the ground-work of any rational plan of 
reform. —Infinite attention ought to be beſtowed in the 
ſelection of perſons fit to be entruſted with licences; as 
on this depends the preſervation of the morals of the peo- 


ple, in a greater degree than on any one meaſure pro- 


poſed in the courſe of this work. 

Inſtead of being men of ſober manners and of good 
moral charaCter, a little inquiry will ſhew that a con- 
ſiderable proportion of the preſent alehouſe keepers in 
the metropolis are men of no reſpectability; diſpoſed to 
promote drunkenneſs, low games, and every ſpecies of 
vice that can be the means of increaſing their trade; 
while not a few of them are connected with highway- 
men, common thieves, and coiners, venders and ut- 
terers of baſe money. | 

An ill-regulated public-houſe is one of the greateſt 
nuiſances which can exiſt in civil fociety.—Through 
this medium crimes arevincreaſed in an eminent de- 
gree.—lts poiſon ſpreads far and wide. It may be truly 
ſaid to be a ſeminary for rearing up rogues and yaga- 
bonds. : x 
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It is in ſuch houſes that thieves and fraudulent perſons 


| find an aſylum, and conſult how and where they are to 
corumit depredations on the public.—lIt is here that ap- 


prentices, and boys and girls of tender years, are to be 
found, engaged in ſcenes of lewdneſs and debauchery ;— 
and, in fine, it is in ſuch places that almoſt every vice 
which diſturbs or , the peace and . order of 


ſociety, has its origin. 
The firſt cauſe of this extenſive evil originates in the 


number of ſuperfluous houſes which have been inad- 


vertently licenſed. 
Of theſe there are ſeldom leſs than one . which 


change maſters every year, in the metropolis alone; and 


many of them three or four times over. 

The reſult is, that while ſo many public-houſes are 
conſtantly at market, perſons of worthleſs, profligate, 
and criminal characters, become the purchaſers; and 


this will ever be the caſe, while no limits are ſet to the 


number in each diſtrict; and while the preſent mackery 
of ſecurity is in practice, hy permitting one publican to 
be bound for another, in the ſmall penalty of ten pounds*, 

At preſent the legal recognizance is only for 10 J. At has continued fo 
for upwards of 230 years, fince the reign of Edward VI. when the ſum then 


fixed on was, "according to the preſent decreaſe of the value of money, much 
more than the 50 l. now propoſed. 


for 
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; | F 
for the performance of duties, the moſt important and 
facred which are known to exiſt in civil ſociety ; ſince a 
breach of them ſaps the foundation of all morals. 


Or How MUCH IMPORTANCE THEREFORE 1s IT 


FOR MAGISTRATES TO ESTABLISH” CORRECT $YS- 
TEMS FOR WATCHING OVER THE ' CONDUCT or 
PUBLICANS, AND FOR REGULATING PUBLIC-HOUSEs ? 
ERA THING THAT TENDS TO THE PREVEN= 
TION OF CRIMES; TO THE COMFORT AND HAPPI- 
NESS OF THE LABOURING POOR; AND TO THE Es- 
SENTIAL INTERESTS OF THE-STATE, As REGARDS 
THE MORALS AND HEALTH OF THE LOWER RANKS, 
IN CHECKING THEIR PREVAILING - PROPENSITY TO 
DRUNK ENNESS, GAMING, AND IDLENESS ; © DE- 
PENDS, IN A GREAT MEASURE, ON THE VIGI- 
LANCE AND ATTENTION OF THE CIVIL MAGIS- 
TRATES: WHOSE POWERS TO DO GOOD- IN THIS 
RESPECT SHOULD BE EXTREMELY AMPLE, AND 
THESE ONLY REQUIRE TO BE EXERTED WITH Ar- 
TENTION, MILDNESS, AND PRUDENCE, JOINED ro 
FIRMNESS AND GOOD JUDGMENT, IN ORDER TO 

PRODUCE THE HIGHEST GOOD. 
LET THEN THE NUMBER OF PUBLIC-HOUSES 
ASSIGNED TO EACH LICENSING DIVISION BE LI- 
| MITED 
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MITED BY LAW; AND NO NEW HOUSES BE LI- 
CENSED, UNLESS THERE SHALL BE AN INCREASE 
OF INHABITANTS (BY MEANS OF AN ACCESSION OF 
BUILDINGS OR MANUFACTORIES IN THE NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD) EQUAL TO 150 INDIVIDUALS, INCLUD- 
ING THOSE EMPLOYED IN PUBLIC WORKS. 

NExT, LET NO PERSON BE LICENSED UNTIL HE 
CAN PRODUCE A RESPONSIBLE HOUSEKEEPER, WHO 
Is NOT A PUBLICAN, TO ENTER INTO A RECOG- 
NIZANCE ALONG WITH HIM FOR HIS GOOD BEHA- 
VIOUR, IN THE SUM OF FIFTY POUNDS; WHICH 


SHALL BE FORFEITED 1F HE PERMITS GAMING, 


DRUNKENNESS, OR ANY OTHER IRREGULARITIES, 
TO BE SPECIFIED IN THE RECOGNIZANCE; THE 
FORM AND OBLIGATION OF WHICH MIGHT BE Mo- 
DERNIZED, ALTERED, AND AMENDED, TO THE 
GREAT BENEFIT OF THE PUBLIC. 


* 


SECT, 


L. 
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SECT. XXVI. 


- LICENSES, 


ATTACHED to the laws and government of his coun- 
try, even to a degree of enthuſiaſm, the author of this 


work will not be too prone to ſeek for greater perfection 


in other nations; or to quote them as examples to 
be imitated in the center of the Britiſh empire; and 
ſtill leſs if ſuch examples ſhould tend, in the ſlighteſt 
degree, to abridge that freedom which is the birth- right 
of every Briton. —But as all true liberty depends on thoſe 
fences which are eſtabliſhed in every country, for the 
protection of the perſons and property of the people, 
againſt every attack whatſoever : and as prejudices ought 
to be baniſhed from the mind, in all diſcuſſions tending 
to promote the general weal, we ought not to be 
aſhamed of borrowing good ſyſtems from other nations ; 
wherever ſuch can be adopted, conſiſtent with the 
conſtitution of the country, and the liberty of the 
ſubject. | 5 
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The author is not ſo preſumptuous as to expect that, 

in a matter of fo much importance, thoſe ſuggeſtions 
which he has offered' to the conſideration of the public, 

are either to be immediately approved of, or ſuddenly 
adopted. Some are obvious at firſt view, as prepara- 
tory ſteps, in their nature unobjectionable; while 
others require to be well conſidered and accurately ex- 


— & - 1 
as 


amined. Es 
The neceſſity of licenſing publicans has been adopted, 
and its utility allowed. What we propoſe here, is that 
the dealers hereafter to be mentioned ſhall alſo be re- 
| giſtered, and ſecurities given; and it would be well, if 
they were obliged to give in inventories of their property 
from time to time, to prevent their receiving ſtolen 
goods: for if there were no receivers, there would be 
few or no thieves. —The perſons who ſhould have a li- 
cenſe, with proper ſecurities, are A | 
1. Publicans licenſed to ſell ale or other liquors. 
2. Pawn-brokers. 
3- Watch-makers. 
4. Buyers of gold and filver. 
5. Refiners of gold and filver. 
6. Working and other ſilverſmiths. 
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7. Dealers in old and ſecond-hand furniture. 
8. Brokers in fecond-hand goods, 
9. Dealers in old building materials. | 
10. Stable-keepers, and perſons letting horſes for hire, 
11. Boilers of horſe-fleſh and other animals for profit. 


12. Dealers in old and ſecond-hand naval ſtores, junk, 
and hand- ſtuff. 


13. re 


8 ben eond-and wering appr, bd . 


table linen. 
15. Trinerant dealers in wearing apparel and other ar- 
and other metals, | 


17. Purchaſers of old iron, braſs, copper, pewter, 
lead, and other metals for manufacturing. 


18. Founders and others keeping crucibles, or othei 


veſſels for melting old metals, 7 
19. Perſons being dealers in any of the above articles, 
keeping draught or truck carts. 
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THE SYSTEM OF INSPECTION, THUS STRONGLY 


AND REPEATEDLY RECOMMENDED, WHILE IT RE- 
MEDIED THESE CORRUPT PRACTICES, BY PRE- 
VENTING THE EXISTENCE OF THE EVIL, COULD 
ONLY BE DISAGREEABLE TO FRAUDULENT DEALERS. 
— THE HONEST AND. FAIR - TRADESMEN, ENTER- 
ING INTO COMPETITION WITH MEN WHO CARRY 
ON BUSINESS BY FRAUDELENT DEVICES, ARE NOT 
UPON AN EQUAL FQOTING.—SUCH FAIR TRADERS 
WHO HAVE NOTHING TO DREAD, WOULD THERE- 


FORE - REJOICE AT THE SYSTEM OF INSPECTION 


WHICH Is PROPOSED, AND WOULD SUBMIT TO IT 


CHEERFULLY ; AS HAVING AN IMMEDIATE TEN> 
DENCY TO SHIELD THEM FROM FRAUDULENT COM- 
PETITION, AND TO PROTECT THE PUBLIC AGAINST 
KNAVERY AND DISHONESTY, ' Ahn 


SECT. 


SECT. XXVI. 


RECEIVERS. 


Ix contemplating the ſhocking catalogue of human 
depravity, before the mind ſhall imbibe unfavourable 
impreſſions, it may be neceſſary to remind the reader, 
that in order juſtly to appreciate the moral turpitude 
which attaches to ſuch a hoſt of individuals, in many 
reſpects deluded and miſled by the numerous temptations 
which aſſail them, it muſt be meaſured by a ſcale pro- 
portioned to the unparalleled extent and opulence of the 
metropolis, and to the vaſt amount of moving property 
there, -LonDoN is not only the grand magazine of the 
Britiſh empire, but alſo the general receptacle for the 
idle and depraved of almoſt every country, and certainly 
from every quarter of the dominions of the crown ; 
where the temptations and reſources for criminal plea- 
ſures, gambling, fraud, and depredation, as well as for 
purſuits of honeſt induſtry, almoſt exceed imagination: 
ſince, beſides being the ſeat of goverament, and the 
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centre of faſhion, amuſements, diſnpation , extravagance, 
and folly, it is not only the greateſt commercial city in 
the univerſe, but perhaps one of the firſt manufacturing 
towns that is known to exiſt . 

Under theſe circumſtances, while immorality, licen 
tiouſneſs, and crimes, are known to advance in propor- 
tion to riches, it is much to be lamented that in the ra- 
pid and progreſſive increaſe of the latter, ſufficient atten- 
tion has not been beſtowed on the means of rn the 
enormous ſtrides made by the former. 

This is to be attributed principally to thoſe deficien- 
cies and imperfeCtions in the ſyſtem of police, which 
have been explained and pointed out. 


It opens a vide geld for doing ani to men of opu- 
lence, 
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. . ® The enſuing abſtract of the imports into, and the exports from, the port 
of London is made up from the public accounts for one year, ending the 5th 
day of January, 1795 : but differs with regard to the value from theſe ac- 
counts; in which the price is eſtimated on data eſtabliſhed many years ago, 
when the articles of commerce imported and exported were not rated at above 
half the ſum they now fetch, exclufive of duty. 

It is therefore to be underſtood, that the following eſtimate is made upon 
the data of the preſent value as nearly as it can be aſcertained. It exhibits a 
very aſtoniſhing picture of the immenſe opulence and extent of the commerce 
of the tnetropolis j and accounts, in a very ſatisfactory manner, for the vaſt 
reſources of the country, which have, boon. mraniiefied ip fo coploees a depres LA 
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lence, talents, and virtue; to patriots and philanthrope/ts 
who love their country and glory ia its proſperity. | 


Such 
i PFalue of Exports from the Port 
Names of the | Falue 4 Imports | London to Foe Parts, d 
Countries. inſo 
8 Brit. Manufactures. Foreigu Merchandiſe 
Ireland = - = | 2,209,501 3 4] 168,687 18 914,352 4 
Britiſh W. Indies | 6,072,117 5 of 2,249,043 13 11] 579,453 © 
Conquered Iflands | 1,226,064 13 8] 260,976 © 11 110,817 18 © 
Br. Amer. Colonies] $307,412 13 0 654,842 19 251,551 6 2 
Guernſey: & Jerſey 91,936 1 2 12,001 13 10 321,626 26 8 
Gibraltar = = = 12,947 16 $] 83,473 14 1 69,315 2 8 
Honduras Bay- 14,696 4 2| 2,029 18 11 2,550 16 2 
South Fiſhery - - 197,680 8 6 =' VT I 
Aſia, includ. E. Ind.] 8,916,950 2 10 3,393,680 1 18 5,190 6 © 
Africa = = » 66,013 8 4 90,593 12 188,743 16 6 
Turkey =» = = 641,860 19 2 32,065 12 123,776 7 2 
Streights = = = 8,389 14 C 5 
Venice = = = = $2,407 16 © 6,203 17 11 16,395 7 2 
Italy - - - -< | 1,215,012 15 © 80,980 18 9 340,786 0 8 
Spain = - » = | 1,070,697 38 of | 205,096 4 265,269 3 4 
Portugal 610 3 8 282,780 2] 119,813 12 6 
Madeira = = = 7479 16 8 27,998 6 1c ,386 18 2 
[Canaries = J 6, 763 29 20, 16 18 377 5 2 
France = = =; 130 6 33216 5 63,625 10 6 
Auftrian Flanders 137,249 5 ] 129,413 9 7| $87,642 18 10 
Holland = - 1, 203,515 3 6| 114,458 3 1,968,687 3 4 
Germany = = 1, 089, o 19 4 1,044,634 18 , 6,176,100 44 8 
Pruſſia = = [ 296,657 3 2] 54,380 14 J 2729719 17 4 
Poland = < « 104,978'10 4 7,022 11 10 57,067 2 4 
Sweden = =» [ 262,727 3 4 33,45 5 111,457 14 4 
Ruſſia - 1,269,688 9 6 935,519 3 8 491,244 9 2 
Denmark & Norway 266,366 1 of 147,349 f 11} $45,509 19 8 
Greenland eg 26,753 11 2 
U. States of a 811,511 18 8 2,283, 280 12 429,248 7 8 
a 16,239 16 © 38,067 © 8855 © © 
Foreign Weſt Indies 56,240 2 © 1,767 13 10 0 © 
Prize Goods 1, 572,868 8 included in the ac. 
| of each country. 
LO £129,706,476 :17: 40 1,396,539: 13 : $[14,208,915 : 14 : 6| 
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Such men will ſpeedily diſcover through this medium, 
that, like the Roman government when enveloped in 


riches 


RECAPITULATION. 

The aggregate value of goods imported into London in 
—WW V 
Britiſh" merchandiſe exported - (C11, 396, 539 13 8 
Foreign merchandiſe, ditto = 14, 208,915 14 6 


Value of goods imported in up- 

wards of 9000 coaſting veſ- 

ſels, averaged at £500 each £4,500,000 © 0 
Value of goods exported coaſt - 

ways in about 7000 veſlels, 

at Fro00 each —- -< 9,000,000 © o 

| | — — TFr,500,000 © 0& 
Total amount of property ſhipt and unſbipt in the River 

Thames in the courſe of a year, eſtimated at - £66,811,932 : 5:9 

Befides the numerous ſmall inland cargoes of coals, merchandiſe, grain, 
malt, flour, and other articles, laden and diſcharged in the Thames, and the 
River Lee; and alſo the tackling, apparel, proviſions, and ftores, of above 
23,500 ſhips and veſſels (including their repeated voyages), which lade and 
unlade in the courſe of a year, eſtimated (in what may be called moving pro- 
periy, liable to depredation and plunder) at four millions fterling more 

London, from being a great depot for all the manufactures of the coun- 
try, and alſo the goods of foreign natiors as well as colonial produce, is not 
only the firſt commercial city that is known at preſent to exiſt, but is alſo one 
of the greateſt and moſt extenſive manufacturing towns perhaps in the world; 
combining in one ſpot every attribute that can occaſion an afſemblage of 
moving property, unparalleled in point of extent, magnitude, and value, in 
the whole globe. From inquiry, it appears that above 13,500 veſſels, in- 
cluding their repeated voyages, arrive at, and depart from, the port of Lon- 
don, with merchandiſe, in the courſe of a year; beſides a vaſt number of 


25,605,455 8 3 


river 
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riches and luxury, the national proſperity may be of 


ſhort duration ; that the ſame calamities are to be dread- 
ed wherever public morals are neglected, and no effec- 


' tual meaſures adopted for the purpoſe either of checking. 


the alarming growth of depravity and crimes, or of 
guarding the riſing generation againſt evil examples; 


river craft, employed in the trade of the interior country, bringing and carry- 
ing away property, eſtimated at ſeventy millions ferling — 

In addition to this, it is calculated, that above 40,000 waggons and other 
carriages, including their repeated journies, arrive and depart laden, in both 
inſtances, with articles of domeſtic, colonial, and foreign merchandiſe z o- 
caſioning a tranſit of perhaps (when cattle and proviſions, ſent for the con- 
ſumption of the inhabitants, are included) f/ty millions more. If we take into 
the account the immenſe quantity of merchandiſe and moveable property of 
every ſpecies and denomination, depoſited in the various maritime magazines, 
fimber-yards, piece-goods' warehouſes, ſhops, manufafories, ſtore houſes, public 
markets, deelling-h:uſes, inns, new bui-dings, and cther repoſitories, and which 
paſs from one place to another, it will eſt. bliſh a foundation for ſuppoſing that, 
in this way, property to the amount of y millions more at leaft, is annually 
expoſed to depredation ; making a ſum of one hundred and ſeventy millions, in- 
dependent of the moving articles in ſhips of war and tranſports, and in the 
different arſenals, dock-yards, and repoſitories in the Tower of London, and 
at Deptford, Woolwich, Sheerneſs, and various ſmaller magazines, in the 
daily courſe of being received and ſent away, ſuppoſed to amount to iy 
millions more; making in the whole an aggregate ſum of fro hundred and 
twenty millions. Thus an immenſe property becomes exceedingly expoſed, in 
all the various ways; and the e/timated amount of the annual depredations (large 
as it is) will ceaſe to be a matter of ſurpriſe, if meaſured by the enormous 
ſcale of property above particularized : although it amounts to two mallians one 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, it finks to a trifle, in contemplating the mag- 
nitude of the capital, ſcarcely reaching one per cent. on the nnn 
ait in tranfit in the courſe of @ year. 
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which are exhibited in the metropolis, perhaps in a 
greater degree than was ever before experienced, parti- 
cularly among the lower ranks of ſociety. 

It is therefore earneſtly to be wiſhed, that the nature 
of this work may excite in the public mind an ardent 
defire for the adoption of ſuch remedies as ſhall apply to 
the improvement of the morals of the people, as well as 
to remove the danger and inſecurity which at preſent 
exiſt ; and which unqueſtionably muſt be greatly aug- 
mented at the concluſion of the war, by the return of a 
multitude of delinquents to their affociates in iniquity. 

The ſole intention of the author, in pointing out 


theſe accumulated wrongs, is to ſecure the inhabitants of 


this country againſt the alarming conſequences to be 
dreaded from the exiſtence of ſuch an atrocious and cri- 
minal confederacy.—That this may be the more eafily 
effected, in all inſtances where evils are repreſented to 
exiſt, remedies are uniformly propoſed: and theſe are 
ſuch as have forced themſelves upon the mind, more 
from practical obſervation, than by indulging in ſpecu- 
lative theories. They are ſuggeſted under a. conviction 
that they perfectly accord with the ſpirit of the laws; 
and that their adoption will be practicable, without diſ- 
turbing the conſtitution which at preſent exiſts. 
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One of the chief nurſeries of crimes is to be traced to 


the receivers of ſtolen property. 
If theſe miſchievous and criminal aſſiſtants were not 


ſuffered to exiſt, there would be fewer encouragements 


to criminal depredations upon the public. 

Without that eaſy encouragement which receivers 
hold out, by adminiſtering immediately to the wants of 
criminals, and concealing what they purloin, a thief, a 
robber, or a burglar, conld not carry on his trade. 

And yet, concluſive and obvious as this remark muſt 
be, it is a ſorrowful truth, that in the metropolis alone 
there are at preſent ſuppoſed to be upwards of three 
thouſand receivers of various kinds of ſtolen goods ; and 
an equal proportion all over the country, who keep open 
ſhop for the purpoſe of purchaſing at an under- price 
often for a mere trifle, —every kind of property brought 
to them; from a nail, or a glaſs- bottle, up to the moſt 
valuable article either new or old; and this without ak- 
ing a ſingle queſtion. | | 

It is ſuppoſed that the property, which is purloined 


| and pilfered, in a little way, from almoſt every family, 
and from every houſe, ſtable, Hop. warehouſe, workſhop, 
foundery, and other repoſitory, in and about the metro- 
polis, cannot amount to leſs than {710,000 a' year, 
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excluſive of what is pilfered from ſhips in' the River 
Thames; which, it is calculated, according to eſtimates 
which have been made, amounts to about half a million 
ſterling more, including the ſtores and materials !— 
When to this is alſo added the pillage of his majeſty's 
dock-yards, and other public re- 
poſitories, the aggregate will be found, in point of ex- 
tent, almoſt to exceed credibility |! 
It is a melancholy reflection to conſider how many 
individuals, young and old, who are not of the claſs or 
deſcription of common or even reputed thieves, are im- 
plicated in this ſyſtem of depredation ; who would pro- 
bably have remained honeſt and induſtrious, had it not 
been for the eaſy and ſafe mode of raiſing money, which 


ſtores, in ſhips of war, 


, theſe numerous receivers of ſtolen goods hold out, in 
every bye-ſtreet and lane in the metropolis : in their 


houſes, although a beggarly appearance of old iron, old 
Tags, or ſecond-hand clothes, is only exhibited, the 
back apartments are often filled with the moſt valuable 
articles of ſhip-ſtores, copper bolts and nails, braſs and 
other valuable metals, Weſt-India produce, houſehold 
goods and wearing apparel ; purchaſed from artificers, 
Jabourers in the docks, lumpers, glutmen, menial ſer- 
vants, apprentices, journeymen, porters, chimney- 

ſweepers, 


raiſe money at the pawnbrokers, or the old iron or rag 
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ſweepers, itinerant Jews, and others; who, thus en- 
couraged and protected, go on with impunity, and with- 
out the leaſt dread of detection, in ſupplying the nu- 
merous imaginary wants which are created in a large 
capital, by plundering every article not likely to be miſſ- 
ed, in the houſes or ſtables of men of property; or in 
the ſhops, warehouſes, founderies, or work-ſhops of 
manufacturers; or from new buildings, from ſhips in 


the river, and alſo from his Majeſty's ſtores, and other 


repoſitories ; ſo that in ſome inſtances, the ſame articles 
are ſaid to be ſold to the public boards three or four times 
over. i toe il 


Thus the moral principle is totally deſtroyed among 


{ 145% 


vaſt body of the lower ranks of the people; for where» 


ever prodigality, diſſipation, or gaming, whether in the 


lottery or otherwiſe, occaſions a want of money, they 


avail themſelves of every opportunity to purloin public 
or private property; recourſe is then had to all thoſe 
tricks and devices, by which even children are enticed 
to ſteal before they know that it is a crime; and to 


ſhops, to ſupply the unlawful defires of profligate 


parents. | * 
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in ſhort, all thoſe claſſes of labouring people who have 
opportunities of purloining the property of their matters, 
their employers, or the public, are led aſtray by the 
temptations to ſpend money, which occur in this me- 
tropolis, and by the facility afforded through theſe nu- 
merous recezvers of ſtolen goods; who adminiſter to 
their pecuniary wants, on every occaſion, when they” 
can furniſh them with any article of their ill-gottea 
plunder. 

The deficiency of our criminal laws, in not extend- 
ing ſome regulations to this numerous claſs of dealers in 
old metal, ſtores, and wearing apparel, is too obvious 
to require illuſtration; and their ſucceſs in encouraging 
depredations, as well as the progreſſive accumulation of 
theſe peſts of ſociety is proved, by their having increaſed, 
from about 300 to 3000 in the courſe of the laſt twenty 
| years, in the metropolis alone 
The like deficiency extends alſo to the more latent 
receivers, who do not keep open ſhop ; but ſecretly 
ſupport the profeſſed robbers and burglars, by pur- 
chaſing their plunder the moment it is acquired; of 
which latter claſs there are ſome who are ſaid to be ex- 
tremely opulent. 


Many regulations of police, as well as abs laws, 
might 
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might be uſefully eſtabliſhed, for the purpoſe of check- 
ing and embarraſſing theſe criminal people, ſo as to 
render it extremely difficult, if not impracticable for 
them in many inſtances, to carry on their buſineſs with- 
out the greateſt hazard of detection. 

But ſuch laws muſt not be placed upon the ſtatute- 
book as a kind of dead letter, only to be brought into 


ation when accident may lead to the detection, N 
of one in a thouſand. 


If the evil is to be cured at all, ek 


plans as will eſtabliſh an active principle, under proper 
ſuperintendance, calculated to prevent every claſs of 
dealers, who are known to live partly or wholly by 
fraud, from purſuing thoſe illegal practices; which no- 
thing but a watchful police, aided by a correct 1 885 of 
reſtraints, can poſſibly effect. | 
Such reſtraints, while they will aſſiſt the honeſt and 


fair dealer, will alſo protect the public, as well as mer- 


chants, and all ranks of the community, who have any 
property to loſe, from the numerous depredations and 
thefts which are now committed ; and the moral prin- 
ciple will be alſo, in ſome degree, preſerved, by reaſon 
of the difficulties which will occur in the * of 


ſtolen property. 
Nor 
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Nor ought it to be argued, that the reſtraints which 
may hereafter be propoſed, will affect the liberty of the 
ſubject; ſince it is perfectly conſiſtent with the ſpirit of 
our ancient laws, to reſtrain perſons from doing evil, 
who are likely to commit offences ; the reſtrictions can 
affect only a very few, comparatively ſpeaking ; and 
thoſe too ſuch whoſe criminal conduct has been the 
principal, if not the ſole cauſe, of abridging the general 
liberty; while it ſubjected to riſk, and to danger of life 
and property, the great maſs of the people. 

Whenever dealers, of any deſcription, are known to 
encourage or to ſupport crimes, or criminal or fraudu- 
lent perſons, it becomes the indiſpenſable intereſt of the 
Nate, that they ſhould be reſtrained from purſuing at 
leaſt the miſchievous part of their trade; and that pro- 
viſions ſhould be made for carrying the laws ſtrictly and 
regularly i into execution. 

Reſtraints of a much ſeverer nature attach to all trades 
upon which a revenue is collected; can it then be con- 
ſidered as any infringement of freedom, to extend a 
milder ſyſtem, to thoſe who not only Ny liberty but 
invade property? __ 

The preſent ſtate of ſociety and manners calls aloud 
for the adoption of this principle of enge,, as the 
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only practicable means of preſerving the morals of a vaſt 
body of the community; and of preventing thoſe nu- 
merous and increaſing crimes and miſdemeanors, which 
are ultimately attended with as much evil to the Nan Pee 
trators as to the ſufferers. 

If ſuch a principle were once eſtabliſhed, under cir- 
cumſtances which would inſure a correct and regular 
execution; and if, added to this, certain other practi- 
cable arrangements ſhould take place (which will be 
diſcuſſed in their regular order in theſe pages) we might 
ſoon congratulate ourſelves on the immediate and obvi- 
ous reduction of the number of thieves, robbers; bur- 
glars, and other criminal and fraudulent perſons in this 
metropolis. Not being able to exiſt, or to eſcape detec- 
tion, without the aid, the concealment, and the oppor- 
tunities, afforded at preſent by the multitude of receivers 
ſpread all over the capital, they would be compelled to 
abandon their evil purſuits, as no leſs unprofitable. and 
hazardous, than they are deſtructive. 1 700g 

Let the ſtrong arm of the law, and en vigour and 
energy of the police, be directed in a particular manner 


againſt receivers; and the chief part of thoſe robberie: 


and burglaries, which are ſo much dreaded, on account 
of the acts of violence which attend them, would abſo- 
Vol. II. | Ee lutely 
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lately ceaſe to exiſt: and the reſource for plunder being 
thus narrowed in fo great a degree, robberies on the 
highway would alane feldom anſwer the purpoſe of the 
adventurer; where the riſk would be ſo exceedingly 
multiplied, while the advantages were in the ſame pro- 
portion diminiſhed ;—the reſult therefore would be, that 
in the ſuppreſſion of the recetvers, the encouragement to 
become thieves robbers would be taken away : and 
the preſent depredators upon the public muſt either re- 
turn to honeſt labour as uſeful WW of the err or 
ſubmit to ſtarve. N 

It rarely happens that thieves go upon the highway, 
or commit burglaries, until the muney they have pre- 
viouſly acquired is exhauſted. —Having laid their plans 
for new depredations, a negociation is frequently enter- 
ed upon with the moſt favourite receiver, who {to uſe 
their own language) is likely to be /aunch, and to 
keep their ſecrets. — The plan is explained. Some li- 
quor is drank to the good of the enterprize, and the 
hour fixed when they are to retura with the booty : if 
plate is expected, the crucible is ready in a ſmall furnace, 
built for the purpoſe, inſtantly to melt it, and arrange- 
ments are made for the immediate concealment of the 
other articles. 

There 


There are, however, exceptions to this rule, where 


. 


the receivers are not truſted, till the booty is acquired; 
and where it is in the firſt inſtance removed to the houſes 
of the thieves, or to ſome of their friends; but it ſel- 
dom remains longer than may be neceſſary to obliterate 
the marks: for money muſt be procured. —All thieves 
are improvident ;—their wants are therefore preſſing 
they muf? ſell—the receiver knows this, and makes his 
own terms ;—and he of courſe enjoys by far the largeſt 
ſhare of the profit. | 

The plunder thus purchaſed, finds a ready vent, 


through the extenfive connections of the Jew dealers, 


both in this country and upon the continent :. and from 
the facts already ſtated in the courſe of this work, it may 
be eafily conceived that the trade is not only extenfive, 
but that the profit is immenſe, fince it rarely happens 
(except in the article of plate) that thieves receive to the 
amount of above one third or one fourth of the value of 
what is ſtolen, | 
In contemplating the beſt means of preventing depre- 
dations upon the public, the ſimpleſt, and perhaps the 
moſt effectual, mode would be to mate 4 fund at this 
particular point; by bending the attention wholly to the 
£2 2 means 
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means of deſtroying effectually the trade of recerving 
folen goods; under the fulleſt conviction that by ac- 
compliſhing ſo valuable a purpoſe, thieving and ſwind- 
ling in all its branches would alſo in a great meaſure be 
deſtroyed. | | 

It is believed, that this object (difficult as it may ap- 


pear) is attainable, by well-digeſted applicable laws, con- 
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taining and enforcing ſuch regulations as would enſure a 
full and energetic execution. 
The importance of a meaſure of this kind is fo im- 
menſe, that if even a conſiderable part of one ſeſſion of 
_ parliament were employed in deviſing and legalizing a 
proper ſyſtem, it would be time well and uſefully ſpent 
for the benefit of the country. 


The obvious means. of remedy ſeem to lie within a 


narrow compaſs ; and may be ſummed up under the fol- 


lowing heads :— 


I. To conſolidate and improve the laws now in being, 
relative to receivers of ſtolen goods; by an arrange- 
ment which ſhall render the whole clear and explicit, 
and applicable to all the evils which have been felt to 


exiſt, 
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II. To make the following additions, namely— 


1. To make the receiving ſtolen goods an original of- 


fence; puniſhable in the ſame manner, in all caſes, 


as the principal felons are puniſhable by law. 
2. The offence of receiving money, bank-notes, horſes, 


\ cattle, poultry, or any matter or thing whatſoever, to 


be the ſame as receiving goods and chattels. | 


3. The perſons committing any felony or larceny to. 


be competent to give evidence againſt the receiver, 
and vice verſa ; provided that the teſtimony and evi- 


dence of ſuch principal felon againſt the receiver, or 


the evidence of the receiver againſt the principal 


felon, ſhall not be of itſelf ſufficient to convict, 


without other concurrent evidence : and that the of- 


| fenders ſo giving evidence ſhall be entitled to his Ma- 


jeſty's pardon, and alſo to a reward from 104. to 


501. unleſs they ſhall be found guilty of wilful and 


corrupt perjury. — By this means the thief will be 
ſet againſt the recerver, and the receiver againſt the 
thief. 


4. That rewards be paid for the detection and appre- 


henſion of receivers as well as thieves, in all caſes 


whatſoever, according to the diſcretion of the judge; 


whether 
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whether there ſhall be a condiction or not; which re- 
ward ſhall not be les than ten, and may extend to 

fifty pounds. 

5. That all dealers in old metals, rags, and handſtuff, 
ſecond-hand naval flores, ſecond-hand wearing apparel, 

itinerant dealers in wearing apparel and metals, perſons 
deeping crucibles and melting - pots, perſons keeping 
draught or truck carts to remove metals or flores, ſhall 
be licenſed annually by magiſtrates, and put under 
certain regulations, and ſhall enter into recognizance 
for their good behaviour: and that no licenſes be 
granted to perſons convicted of felony or perjury, or 
to any but ſuch as can obtain and produce a certificate 
of good character. | 


6. That all publicans, pawnbrokers, watchmakers, buyers 
of gold and ſilver, refiners of gold and filver, working 
and other filverſmiths, dealers in ſecond-hand furniture, 

| brokers in ſecond-hand goods, dealers in old building 
materials, dealers in dead horſes and other animals, and 
narrow weavers dealing in raw /ilk, ſhall annually 
make a return to the magiſtrates of the diſtrict, 
where they reſide, of their names and places of 
abode ; and be 9 to ſevere puniſhment for con- 
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cealing any ſtolen goods which may come into their 
poſſeſſion, after the ſame are advertiſed ;—or puniſh- 
ed with tranſportation, if it can be made appear that 
ſuch goods were purchaſed at an under- value, know- 
ing them to be ſtolen. 


SECT. 


Me | 


SECT. XXVII. 


INSURANCES, ETC. 


Ir has been often obſerved in this work, that govern- 
ment was deſigned for the benefit of the governed, and 


therefore ought to be paternal.— The principle is too 


often forgot, and the bread of the people for the ſake 
of revenue is converted into poiſon, and the feeds of the 
worle vices are implanted from the ſame indefenſible 
motive.—Lotteries are eſtabliſhed, and men become 
rich without induſtry, and the worfe crimes are en- 
gendered, and the only excuſe given is, money mult 
<0 got.” = 
Previous to the years 1777 and 1778, gaming, al- 
though at all times an object (as appears from the ſtatute 
books) highly deſerving attention, and calling for the 
exertions of magiſtrates, never appeared cither to have 
aſſumed fo alarming an aſpect, or to have been con- 
ducted upon the methodized ſyſtem of partnerſhip-con- 
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cerns, wherein pecuniary capitals are embarked, till 
after that period, when the vaſt licenſe which was given 
to thoſe abominable engines of fraud, E O tables, and 
the great length of time which elapſed before a check 
was given to them by the-police, afforded a number of 
diſſolute and abandoned characters, who reſorted to 
theſe baneful ſubterfuges for ſupport, an opportunity of 
acquiring property : this was afterwards increaſed in low 
gaming-houſes, and by following up the ſame ſyſtem at 
Newmarket and other places of faſhionable reſort, and 
in the lottery : until at length, without any property at 
the outſet, or any viſible means of lawful ſupport, a ſum 
of money, little ſhort of one million ſterling, is ſaid to 
have been acquired by a claſs of individuals originally 
(with ſome few exceptions) of the loweſt and moſt de- 
praved order of ſociety.— This enormous maſs of wealth 
(acquired, no doubt, by entailing miſery on many wor- 
thy and reſpectable families, and of driving the unhappy 
victims to acts of deſperation and ſuicide), is now ſaid 
to be engaged as a great and efficient capital for carrying 
on various illegal eſtabliſhments; particularly gaming- 
houſes, and ſhops for fraudulent inſurances in the lot- 


tery ; together with ſuch objects of diſſipation as the 


races at Newmarket, and other places of /a/>ionable re- 
Vor. II. ” 3A 8 ſort, 
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ſort, hold out: all which are employed as the means of 
_ increaſing and improving the ill-gotten wealth of the 
parties engaged in theſe nefarious purſuits. 

A ſyſtem, grown to ſuch an enormous height, had, 
of courſe, its rife by progreſſive advances.—Several of 
thoſe who now roll in<their gaudy carriages, and aſſo- 
ciate with ſome men of high rank and faſhion, may be 
found upon the regiſters of the Old Bailey; orxraced to 
the vagrant purſuit of turning, with their own hands, 
EO tables, in the open flreets : theſe miſchievous mem- 
bers of ſociety, through the wealth obtained by a courſe 
of procedure diametrically oppoſite to law ; are, by a 
ſtrange perverſion, ſheltered from the operation of that 
Juſtice, which every act of their lives has offended: they 
baſk in the ſunſhine of proſperity; while thouſands, 
who owe their diſtreſs and ruin to the horrid deſigns thus 
executed, invigorated, and extended, are pining in miſery 
and want. Aus | 

Certain it is, that the miſchiefs ariſing from the rapid 
increaſe, and from. the vaſt extent, of capital now em- 
ployed in theſe ſyſtems of ruin and depravity, have be- 
come great and alarming beyond calculation ; as will be 
evinced by developing the nature of the very dangerous 
confederacy which ſyſtematically moves and directs this 
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valt machine of deſtruction —compoſed in general of men 
who have been reared and educated under the influence 
of every ſpecies of depravity which can debaſe the hu- 
man character. | | 

Wherever intereſt or reſentment ſuggeſt to their 
minds a line of conduct calculated to gratify any baſe or 
illegal propenſity, it is immediately indulged.—Some are 
taken into this iniquitous partnerſhip for their dexterity 
in ſecuring the dice; or in dealing cards at pharo.—In- 
formers are apprehended and impriſoned upon writs, ob- 
tained by perjury, to deter others from ſimilar attacks, — 
Witneſſes are ſuborned— officers of juſtice are bribed, 
wherever it can be done, by large ſums of money— 
ruffians and bludgeon-men are employed to. reſiſt the 
civil power, where pecuniary gratuities fail—and houſes 
are barricadoed and guarded by armed men: thereby of- 
fering defiance to the common exertions of the laws, 
and oppoſing the regular authority of magiſtrates. 

It is impoſſible to contemplate a confederacy thus cir- 
cumſtanced, ſo powerful from its immenſe pecuniary 
reſources, and ſo miſchievous and oppreſſive from the 
depravity which directs theſe reſources, without feeling 
an anxiety to ſee the ſtrong arm of the law exerted for 
the purpoſe of effectually deſtroying it. & 
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Whilſt one part of the immenſe property by which 
this confederacy is ſo ſtrongly fortified is employed in the 
eſtabliſhment of gaming-houſes, holding out the moſt 
faſcinating allurements to giddy young men of fortune, 

and others, having acceſs to money, by means of 
ſplendid entertainments*, and regular ſuppers, with 
abundance of the choiceſt wines, fo as to form a genteel 
lounge for the diſſipated and unwary ; another part of 
the capital is ſaid to form the ſtock which compoſes the 

various pharo-banks which are to be found at the routes 
of ladies of faſhion : thus drawing into this vortex of ini- 
quity and ruin, not only the males, but alfo the females, 
of the giddy and opulent part of ſociety ; who too eaſily 
become a prey to that thoughtleſs vanity which frequent- 
ly overpowers reaſon and refleCtion ; nor is the deluſion 
terminated till it is often too late. 

Evil example, when thus ſanctioned by apparent re- 
ſpectability, and by the dazzling blandiſhments of rank 
and faſhion, is ſo intoxicating to thoſe who have either 
ſuddenly acquired riches, or who are young and inex- 
perienced, that it almoſt ceaſes to be a matter of wonder 


® The expence of entertainments at a gaming- houſe of the higheſt claſs, 
"1 during the eight months of the laſt ſeaſon, has been ſaid to exceed fix thouſand 
K 2 ruincas What muſt the profits be to afford ſuch a profuſion ? 
-_ | that 


ö 
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that the fatal propenſity to gaming has become ſo uni- 
verſal; extending itſelf over all ranks in ſociety in a de- 
gree ſcarcely to be credited, but by thoſe who will at- 
tentively inveſtigate the ſubject. | 

At the commencement of the troubles in France, and 
before this country was viſited by the hordes of emi- 
grants of all deſcriptions, who fixed a temporary or per- 
manent reſidence in this metropolis, the number of 
gaming-houſes (excluſive of thoſe that are ſelect, and 
have long been eſtabliſhed by ſubſcription) did not ex- 


| ceed above four or five: at the preſent moment, above 


thirty are ſaid to be actually open; where, beſides pharo 
and hazard, the foreign games of roulet, and rouge et 
noir, have been partly introduced; and where there 
exiſts a regular gradation of eſtabliſhment, accommo- 
dating to all ranks; from the man of faſhion, down to 
the thief, the burglar, and the pick-pocket —where im- 
menſe ſums of money are played for. every evening, for 
eight months in the year, and from whence incalculable 
miſchiefs ariſe. | 

In a commercial country, and in a great metropolis, 
where, from the vaſt extent of its trade and manufac- 
tures, and from the periodical iſſue of above twenty 
millions annually, arifipg from dividends on funded ſe- 

| LS curity, 
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curity, there muſt be an immenſe circulation of pro- 
perty, the danger is not to be conceived, from the al- 
lurements which are thus held out to young men in 
buſineſs, having the command of money, as well as to 
the clerks of merchants, bankers, and others concerned 
in different branches of trade: in fact, it is well known, 
that too many of this claſs reſort at preſent to theſe de- 
ſtructive ſcenes of vice, idleneſs, and misfortune. 

The mind ſhrinks with horror at the exiſtence of 3 
ſyſtem in the metropolis, unknown to our anceſtors, 
even in the worſt periods of their diſſipation; when 2 


Hard, a Waters, and a Chartres, inſulted public morals 


by their vices and their crimes: for then no regular 
eſtabliſhments—no ſyſtematic concerns for carrying on 
this nefarious trade, were known. — Partnerſhip in 
gaming-houſes, conducted on the principles of commer- 
cial eſtabliſhments, is a new idea in this country ; and, 
until the laſt ſeven or eight years, had very little footing 
in the metropolis. 

But theſe partnerſhips are not confined to gaming- 
houſes alone. —A conſiderable proportion of the im- 
menſe capital which the conduQtors of the ſyſtem poſſeſs, 
8 employed periodically in the two lotteries, in fraudulent 
mfurences, where, like the pharo bank, the chances are 
6 eb 0 
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1 ſo calculated as to yield about 30 per cent. profit to the 
al- gambling proprietors; and, from the extent to which 
in theſe tranſactions are carried, no doubt can be enter- 
to tained that the annual gains muſt be immenſe.— It has, 
indeed, been ſtated, with an appearance of truth, that 
one individual acquired no leſs than 60, ooo J. by the laſt 
Engliſh lottery ! | 
Although it is impoſſible to be perfectly accurate in 
any eſtimate which can be formed ; for in this, as in all 
other caſes where calculations are introduced in this 
work, accuracy to a point 1s not to be expected; yet 
when all circumſtances are conſidered, there appear juſt 
grounds to ſuppoſe that the following ſtatement, placing 
the whole in one connected point of view, may convey 
to the reader no very imperfect idea of the vaſt and un- 
paralleled extent of this horrid miſchief. | 


GAMING, * 
Yearly ag- 
Prom plied for grapes 
| | attached. nightly. and won. 
1. Seven ſubſcription houſes open one-third 4. £ 


* ng- of the year, or 100 nights, ſuppoſe <, - Dor ROE 1,400,000 
2. Fifteen houſes of a ſuperior claſs one-third 

im- of the year, or 100 nights 3000 — 2000 — 3,000,000 
Heſs, Wi Fifieen houſes of an inferior claſs one-half | 
of the year, or 150 nights 3000 — 1000 — 2,225,000 

dulent I 4. Six ladies gaming-houſes, 50 nights - 1000 — 2000 — ' $00,000 


es Are | 7,22 59000 
ſo | Fraudulent 
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Brought forward, = - - - - - - - = - » = £75235,000 


Fraudulent Inſurances in the Lottery. 


450 Infurance offices at 100 a day average during 
dhe zz days of the Iriſh lottery - 1,155, 00 
400 Inſurance offices at 150 J. a day average during 


the 33 days ® of the Engliſh lottery - - 1,980,000 
: 331 35,000 


— — — 


Total P. 10, 460, oco 


This aggregate is only to be conſidered as ſhewing the 
mere interchange of property from one hand to another; 
yet when it is recollected that the operation muſt pro- 
greſhvely produce a certain loſs, with not many excep- 
tions, to all the innocent and unſuſpecting adventurers 
either at pharo or the lottery, with an almoſt uniform 
gain to the proprietors ; the reſult is ſhocking to reflect 
upon. To individual families in eaſy circumſtances 
where this unfortunate mania prevails, as well as to the 
maſs of the people who are faſcinated by the deluſion of 
"NY the lottery inſurances, it is the worſt of all misfortunes, 
By ſeizing every opportunity to take advantage of this 
unhappy bias, it is no uncommon thing to ſee the 


SIS 
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1 penny leſs miſcreant of to- day become the opulent gam- 
| 4 5 £ * The longer the lottery continues, the greater the evil. A lottery of 

| : - 4 | 60,000 tickets is therefore a much greater evil than one of 50,000 : and that 

WY in a ratio more than proportionate to the numbers in each, | 


—_ 
13 | er 


* 4 


bler of to-morrow : leaving the unhappy ſufferers often 
no alternative but exiled beggary, or a priſon; or per- 


haps rendered deſperate by reflecting on the folly of their 


conduct, to end their days by ſuicide *, while wives, 
children, and dependants, are ſuddenly reduced from af- 
fluence to the loweſt abyſs of miſery. | 
In contemplating theſe vaſt eſtabliſhments of regular 
and ſyſtematic fraud and depredation upon the public, 
in all. the hideous forms which they aſſume, nothing is 
ſo much to be lamented as the unconquerable ſpirit 
which draws ſuch a multitude of the e ranks of — 
ciety into the vortex of the lottery. | | 
The agents in this iniquitous ſyſtem, availing Grin 
ſelves of the exiſtence of the deluſion, ſpare no pains to 
keep it alive; ſo that the evil extends far and wide, and 
the miſchiefs, diſtreſſes, and calamities reſulting from it, 
were it poſſible to detail them, would form a catalogue 
of ſufferings of — * n and . no 
concep tio. | VOY 
- With a very few:cxceptions; rats i 
gambling houſes are alſo concerned in the fraudulent in- 
ſurance offices; * en number 1 2 ccaployed 


® The . — lottery —_ of one individual in this great 
metropolis, are ſaid to be productive of from ten to fifteen ſuicides annually. 
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during the drawing of the two lotteries, who conduct 
the buſineſs without riſk, in counting-houſes, where no 
inſurances are taken; but to which books are carried, 
not only from all the different offices in every part of 


the town, but alſo from the morocco-men, who! go 


from door to door taking inſurances, and enticing the 
poor and the middle ranks to become adventurers, 
In calculating the chances upon the whole numbers in 
the wheels, and the premiums which are paid, there is 
generally about 33 per cent. in favour of the lottery 
inſurers; but when it is conſidered that the lower ranks, 
from not being able to recollect or comprehend high 
numbers, always fix on low ones, the chance in favour 
of the inſurer is greatly increaſed, and the deluded poor 
are plundered, to an extent which really exceeds all cal- 
Of how much importance therefore is it to the public 
at-large, to ſee theſe evils ſuppreſſed ; and above all, this 
novel ſyſtem annihilated, by which gambling eſtabliſh- 
ments are formed upon commercial- principles of metho- 
dical arrangements, with vaſt capitals employed for the 
Let thoſe who haye acquired wealth in this way be 
ſatisfied with what they have gotten, and with the miſery 
wei, : | their 
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their gains have occaſioned to ruined thouſands: let 
them abſtain from employing it in channels calculated 
to extend theſe evils —The law is generally flow in 
its operations: but it ſeldom fails to overtake the guilty 
at laſt, | 


Io this confederacy, powerful in wealth, and unre- 
ſtrained by thoſe conſiderations of moral rectitude, which 


| govern the conduct of other men engaged in the com- 


mon purſuits of life, is to be attributed thoſe vaſt addi- 
tional hazards to which the young and inexperienced are 
at preſent ſubjected; hazards which not only did not 
exiſt before theſe eſtabliſhments were matured and 
moulded into ſyſtem, but which are now. conſiderably 
increaſed, from its becoming a part of the general ar- 
rangements to employ men of genteel exterior (and it is 
to be feared too, in many inſtances of good connections), 
who, having been ruined by the deluſion, deſcend, as 
a means of ſubſiſtence, to accept the degrading office of 
ſeeking out thoſe cuſtomers, whoſe acceſs to money 
render them proper objects to be enſnared. For ſuch is | 
the nature of this new ſyſtem of deſtruction, that while 
a young man entering upon life, conceives himſelf ho- 
noured by the friendſhip and acquaintance of thoſe wha 
are conſidered to be men of faſhion, and of good con- 
3B 2 | nections, 
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nections, he is deluded by ſplendid entertainment into 
the ſnare, which afterwards robs him of his property and 
peace of mind. ‚ 4 
At no period, therefore, has it been more neceſſary 
to exerciſe caution and prudence than under the cir- 
cumſtances already explained. Since men, likely to 
ſport away property, are now /ought for formerly 
they were permitted to ſee out the road to ruin; but the 
ſyſtem adopted in the preſent ſituation of _—_ is to 
furniſh a guide. | 
Such are the arrangements of this n and miſ- 
chievous confederacy, for the purpoſe of plundering the 
thoughtleſs and unwary.— The evidence given in the 
Court of King's Bench, in an action, tried for gaming, 
on the aqth November, 1796, fully develops the ſhock- 
ing ſyſtem of fraud which is purſued, after the inexpe- 
rienced and unwary are entrapped into theſe receptacles 
of ruin and deſtruction *.—lIt ought not only to ſerve as 
a beacon 


® The following is the ſubſtance of the ws friking parts of the evidea 
of John Shepherd, in an action for gaming, tried in the King's-Bench, 29th 
of November, 1796. 

« The witneſs ſaw hazard played at the gaming-houſe of the defendant, 
in Leicefter- fireet.—Every perſon who was three times ſucceſsful, paid the de- 


fendant a filver medal, which he purchaſed from him on entering the houſe, 
| at 
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a beacon to every young man of property carefully to 
avoid ſuch ſnares; but alſo as an inducement to great 


at eight for a guinea, and he received fix or ſeven of theſe in the courſe of = 
hour for the box hands, as it was called. - The people who frequented this 
houſe always played for a confiderable ſum. Sometimes 20 l. or 301, de- 
pended on a fingle throw of the dice. The witneſs remembered being once at 
the deſendant's gaming-houſe about three or four O clock in the morning, 
when a gentleman came in very much in liquor, He ſeemed to have a great 
deal of money about him.— The defendant ſaid he had not intended to play, 
but now he would ſet to with this fellow. He then ſcraped a little wax with 
his finger off one of the candles and put the dice together, ſo that they came 
ſeven every way. After doing this, he dropped them into the box and threw 
them out, and atterwards drew all the money away, ſaying he had won it 
Seven was the main, and he could not throw any thing but ſeven. The young 
gentleman ſaid he had not given him time to bar.—A diſpute aroſe between 
the defendant and him.— It was referred to two or three perſons who were 
round the table, and they gave it in favour of the defendant. ——The gentieman 
laid he had loft upwards of 70 .—The defendant ſaid, wve have cleared lim. 
The witneſs has ſeen a man pawn his watch and ring in ſeveral inſtances; and 
once he ſaw a man pawn his coat and go away without it. 

« After the gaming-table was broken by the Bow-ſtreet officers, the de- 
ſendant ſaid it was too good a thing to be given up, and inſtantly got another 
table, large enough for twenty or thirty people. The frequenters of this houſe 
uſed to play till daylight; and on one or two occaſions, they, layed all the next 
day. This is what the defendant called, ficking io it rarely. The gueſts were 
furniſhed with wine and ſuppers gratis, from the funds of the partnerſhip, in 
zdundance. Sunday was a grand day. The witneſs has ſeen more than forty . 
people there at a time. The table not being ſufficient for the whole, half a 
crown uſed on ſuch occaſions to be given for a ſeat, and thoſe behind looked | 
over the back of the others and betted.” | 

The perſon above-mentioned (whoſe name was Smith) who pawned bis 
coat, corroborated the above evidence ; and added, that he had ſeen a perſon, 
after he had loſt all his money, throw off his coat and go away, lofing it 
alſo, ; | | 


* 
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public bodies, who employ a number of clerks, as well 
as to bankers, merchants, warehouſemen, and others, 
to warn and admoniſh the perſons entruſted with money 
in their employment, of the imminent danger and in- 
evitable ruin which an attachment to gaming or the lot. 
tery muſt produce; thereby putting them upon their 
guard againſt the frauds which may be practiſed to ſe- 
duce them into this fatal vice. 

It will alſo occur to parents and guardians to he vigi- 
lant in marking the conduct of young men under their 
charge, and to warn them of the infamous plans which 
are laid to work their ruin and deſtruction. 

Nor ought leſs attention to be beſtowed in guarding 
menial ſervants, and the labouring people in general, 
from the deluſion of the lottery.— An attention to this 


object would be an act of great charity and humanity, P 
and in its conſequences might produce infinitely more 
benefit than any ſum of money, however extenſive, that and 
could be raiſed for a charitable purpoſe : for it would in che 

the 


| general prevent the neceſſity of thoſe liberal donations, 
which become neceſſary more from the thoughtleſs pro- 
digality, and the ill-regulated œconomy of the poor, 
ariſing in too many inſtances from the numerous tempta- 

8 | tions 
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tions which a great metropolis affords, than from any 
actual neceſſity. 
Dye keepers of wilicexſed inſurance offices during the 
drawing of the Engliſh and Iriſh lotteries, during the in- 
tervals of ſuch lotteries, have recently invented and ſet 
up private lotteries, or wheels, called by the nick-name 
of Little Go's, containing blanks and prizes, which are 
drawn for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing @ ground for in- 
ſarance; the fever in the minds of the lower order of the 
people is thus kept up, in ſome meaſure, all the year 
round, and produces incalculable miſchiefs ; the rage 
and ſpirit of gambling becoming ſo rooted from habit, 
that no domeſtic diſtreſs, no conſideration, conneQed 
either with the frauds that are praQtiſed, or the number 
of chances that are againſt them, will operate as a check 
upon their minds. | 
In ſpite of the high price of proviſions, and of the care 
and attention of the legiſlature in eſtabliſhing ſevere 
checks and puniſhments for the purpoſe of preventing 
the evil of lottery inſurances, theſe criminal agents feel 
no want of cuſtomers; their houſes and offices are not 
only extremely numerous all over the metropolis, but in 
general high-rented ; exhibiting the appearance of con- 
ſiderable expence, and barricadoed in ſuch a manner; 
with 
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with iron doors and other contrivances, as in many in- 


ſtances to defy the arm of the law to reach them. 

In tracing all the circumſtances of this intereſting bu- 
ſineſs, with a view to the diſcovery of che cauſe of the 
great encouragement which theſe lottery inſurers re- 
ceive, it appears that a conſiderable proportion of their 
emolument is derived from menial ſervants in general, 
all over the metropolis ; but particularly from the pam- 
pered male and female domeſtics in the houſes of men of 
faſhion and fortune; who are ſaid, almoſt without a 


fingle exception, to be in the conſtant habit of inſuring 


in the Engliſh and Iriſh lotteries. 

This claſs of menials being in many inſtances clothed 
as well as fed by their maſters, have not the ſame calls 
upon them as labourers and mechanics, who muſt ap- 
propriate at leaſt a part of their earnings to the purpoſe 
of obtaining both food and raiment. 

With a ſpirit of gambling, rendered more ardent than 
prevails in vulgar life, from the example of their ſupe- 
riors, and from their idle and diffipated habits, theſe 
ſervants enter keenly into the lottery buſineſs ; and when 
ill luck attends them, it is but too well known that 
many are led, ſtep by ſtep, to that point where they 
loſe fight of all moral principle; impelled by a deſire 
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to recover what they have loſt, they are induced to raiſe 
money for that purpoſe, by ſelling or pawning the pro- 
perty of their maſters, wherever it can be pilfered in a 
little way, without detection; till at length this ſpecies 
of peculation, by being rendered familiar to their minds, 
generally terminates in more atrocious crimes. 
| Upon a ſuppoſition that one hundred thouſand fami- 
lies * in the metropolis keep two ſervants upon an ave- 
rage, and that one ſervant with another inſures only to 
the extent of twenty-five ſhillings each, in the Engliſh, 
and the ſame in the Iriſh lottery, the aggregate of the 
whole will amount to HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
Aſtoniſhing as this may appear at firſt view, it is be- 
lieved that thoſe who will minutely examine into the 
lottery tranſactions of their ſervants, will find the cal- 
culation by no means exaggerated ; and when to this are 
added the ſums drawn from perſons in the middle ranks 
of life, as well as from the numerous claſs of labourers 
and artiſans who have caught the mania; it ceaſes to be 
a matter of wonder, that ſo many ſharpers, ſwindlers, 


* It is eſtimated that in the preſent extended and improved ſtate of the 


metropolis, there are 162,000 inhabited houſes, ſuppoſed to contain about 
240,000 families, including lodgers of every deſcription, reſiding in nearly 
d ooo ſtreets, lanes, alleys, courts, and ſquares. ä 
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and cheats find encouragement in this particular depart- 
ment. : | | 
If ſervants in 'general, who are under the controul of 
maſters, were prevented from following this abominable 
ſpeciesof gambling ; and if other expedients were adopted, 
which will be hereafter detailed, a large proportion of 
the preſent race of rogues and vagabonds who follow this 
infamous trade, would be compelled to become honeſt ; 
and the poor would be ſhielded from the deluſion which 
impels them to reſort to this deceitful and fraudulent ex- 
pedient ; at the expence ſometimes of pledging every ar- 
ticle of houſehold goods, as well as the laſt rag of their 
own and their children's wearing apparel, not leaving 
even a ſingle change of raiment ! | 
But when our views are extended to the deſtruction of 
morals, and to the ſhocking waſte of time, as well as 
the waſte of property, which attaches to theſe purſuits, 
there is no branch of political economy fo important, or 
ſo truly worthy the ſyſtematic attention of men of for- 
tune and virtue, as the means of checking, by gentle 
palliatives, the deſtructive vices of the labouring people. 
Io render them happy they ſhould be taught fruga- 
lity and virtue.—To abandon them to their ill-regulated 
paſſions and propenſities, which often ariſe more from 
1gnorance 
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ignorance than bad intentions, is an act of cruelty to 
them, and injuſtice to the community. 

Tuus 1T 18 THAT THOSE MULTIFARIOUS CRIMES 
ARE ENGENDERED, WHICH IT HAS BEEN THE OB- 
JECT OF THE AUTHOR TO DEVELOPE IN THE COURSE 
oF THIS WORK.— | 
; WHILE, THEREFORE, WE DEPLORE THE MISE= 
RABLE CONDITION OF THOSE NUMEROUS CLASSES 
oF DELINQUENTS WHO HAVE UNFORTUNATELY 
MULTIPLIED, WITH THE SAME RAPIDITY THAT 
THE GREAT WEALTH OF THE METROPOLIS HAS 
INCREASED, WHILE THEIR ERRORS AND CRIMES 
ARE EXPOSED ONLY FOR THE PURPOSE OF. AMEND= 
MENT, A PROSPECT HAPPILY OPENS FOR THE 
ADOPTION OF THOSE REMEDIES WHICH MAY PROVE 
THE MEANS OF GIVING A SEASONABLE CHECK ro 
IMMORALITY AND CRIMES; so AS, IN THEIR PRE- 
VENTION, NOT ONLY TO PROTECT THE PRIVILEGES 
OF INNOCENCE, BUT ALSO TO RENDER PUNISH- 
MENTS VERY SELDOM NECESSARY. 

To wITNESS THE COMPLETION OF LEGISLATIVE 
ARRANGEMENTS, OPERATING SO FAVOURABLY TO 
THE IMMEDIATE ADVANTAGE -AND SECURITY OP 
THE METROPOLIS, AND EXTENDING BY THAT 

3C2 MEANS 
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MEANS THE SAME BENEFITS TO THE COUNTRY AT 
LARGE, WOULD PROVE TO THE AUTHOR OF THIS 
WORK A VERY GREAT AND GENUINE SOURCE OF 
HAPPINESS.—To THE PUBLIC THEREFORE, IN GE- 
| NERAL, AND TO THE LEGISLATURE IN PARTICU- 
LAR, DOES HE LOOK FORWARD WITH CONFIDENCE 
FOR THAT SINGULAR GRATIFICATION, WHICH, BY 
GIVING EFFECT TO HIS WELL-MEANT ENDEAVOURS 
FOR TRE PREVENTION OF CRIMES, WILL MOST 
AMPLY REWARD THE EXERTIONS HE HAS USED IN 


THE COURSE OF A VERY INTRICATE AND LABORIOUS 


INVESTIGATION ; IN WHICH HIS ONLY OBJECT HAS 
BEEN THE GOOD OF. HIS COUNTRY. 

GAMING, THEREFORE, CONSIDERING THE GREAT 
MISCHIEFS IT PRODUCES, OUGHT TO BE MORE SE- 
VERELY PUNISHED BY LAW, AND THE PUNISHMENT 
SHOULD BE SOLITARY IMPRISONMENT ; REWARDS 


SHOULD BE OFFERED FOR THE CONVICTION OF | 


GAMESTERS; AND TRANSPORTATION FOR LIFE 
SHOULD BE THE LOT OF THOSE WHO PERMIT THIS 
BANE OF ALL VIRTUE TO BE ACCOMPLISHED IN 
HOUSES OF PUBLIC RESORT.,—T HIS MAY APPEAR 
' SEVERE, BUT SEVERITY CERTAINLY HERE Is THE 


HEGHEST MERCY TO OTHERS, 
3 SECT. 
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SECT. XXIX. 


COINING, 


"Tre vaſt increaſe, and the extenſive circulation of 


counterfeit money, particularly of late years, is too ob- 


vious not to have attracted the notice of all ranks. It 


has become an enormous evil in the melancholy cata- 
logue of crimes which the laws of the country are called 
upon to aſſiſt the police in ſuppreſſing.— Its extent al- 
moſt exceeds credibility; and the dexterity and inge- 
nuity of theſe counterfeiters have (after conſiderable 
practice) enabled them to finiſh the different kinds of 
baſe money in ſo maſterly a manner, that it has become 
extremely difficult for the common obſerver todiſtinguiſh 
their ſpurious manufacture from the worn-out filver 
from the Mint.—So ſyſtematic, indeed, has this nefa- 
rious trafic become of late, that the great dealers, who 
in moſt inſtances, are the employers of the coiners, exe- 
cute orders for the town and country with the ſame re- 
gularity, as manufacturers in fair branches of trade. 

| Scarce 
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Scarce a waggon or coach departs from the metro- 
polis, which does not carry boxes and parcels of baſe | 
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coin to the camps, ſea-ports, and manufacturing / towns; 


inſomuch, that the country is deluged with cquaterfeit 


money. 


In London, regular markets, in various publie and 


private houſes, are held by the principal dealers; where 


| bawkers, pedlars, fraudulent horſe-dealers, unlicenſed lit- 
tery-office keepers, gamblers at fairs, itinerant Jews, Iriſh 
labourers, ſervants of toll-gatherers, and hackney-coach 
ewners, fraudulent publicans, market-women, rabbit-ſel- 
lers, fiſh-criers, barrow-women, and many who would 
not be ſuſpected, are regularly ſupplied with counter- 


feit copper and ſilver, with the advantage of nearly 100 


per cent. in their favour; and thus it happens, that 


through theſe various channels, immenſe quantities of 
baſe money get into circulation, while an evident dimi- 
nution of the Mint coinage * is apparent to every com- 


mon obſerver. 


It is impoſſible to reflect on the neceſſity to which all 


perſons are thus reduced, of receiving and again utter- 


The current coin is collected in, adulterated, and formed into ba 
filver, which is the worſe ſpecies of coining. To render it ſcarce, it is alſo car- 


ried out of the country, 


ing, 


kc 
al 
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ing, money which is known to be falſe and counterfeit, 
without lamenting, that by thus familiarizing the mind 
to fraud and deception, the moral principle is conſider- 
ably weakened, if not deſtroyed. 

In the nature of things at preſent, every one muſt re- 
ceive baſe money, and being thus cheated, the parties 
injured muſt, knowingly and wilfully, cheat in their 
turn: and it is much to be feared, that when this ſpe- 
cies of fraud becomes familiar to young minds, it may 
extend to other tranſactions of life: the barrier being 
broken down in one part, the principle of common ho- 
neſty is infringed upon, and infinite miſchief to the very 
beſt intereſts of ſociety, is the reſult, in caſes at firſt un- 
thought of. 

To permit, therefore, the exiſtence of a ſilver and 
copper coinage, ſuch as a now in circulation, is, in 
a&, to tolerate general fraud and deception, to the ul- 
timate Joſs of many individuals; for the evil muſk ter- 
minate at ſome period, and then thouſands muſt ſuffer ; 
with this aggravation, that the longer it continues, the 
greater will be the loſs of property. e 

But the miſchief is not confined to the counterfeiting 
of coin, ſimilar to that of the realm, — The avarice and 
ingenuity of man is conſtantly finding out new ſources 

| of 
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of fraud; inſomuch, that in London, and in Birming- 
ham, and its neighbourhood, louis d'ors, half johannas, 
French half crowns and ſhillings, as well as ſeveral 
coins of Flanders and Germany, are counterfeited ; ap- 
parently without fuſpicion, that under the act of the 
14th of Elizabeth (cap. 3), the offenders are guilty of 
miſpriſion of high treaſon. 

Nor does the evil end here :—not content with coun- 
terfeiting the foreign coins of Europe, the ingenious 
miſcreants extend their manufacture to thoſe of India: 
and a coinage of the far pagoda of Arcot has been eſta- 
bliſhed in London for ſome years by one perſon. —Theſe 
counterfeits, being made wholly of blanched copper, 
_ tempered in ſuch a manner as to exhibit, when ſtamped, 
the cracks in the edges, which are always to be found 
on the real pagoda, coſt the maker only three halt- 
pence each, after being double gilt. —When finiſhed, 
they are generally ſold to Jews at five ſhillings a dozen, 
who diſpoſe of them afterwards at two ſhillings, three 
ſhillings, or even five ſhillings each; and through this 
medium, they are introduced by a variety of channels 
into India, where they are probably mixed with the real 
pagodas of the country, and paſs at their full denomi- 
nated value of eight ſhillings ſterling. 

The 
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The /equins of Turkey, another gold coin, worth 
about five or ſix ſhillings, have in like manner been re- 
cently counterfeited in London :—thus the national cha- 
rater is wounded, and the diſgrace of the Britiſh name 
proclaimed in Aſia, and even in the moſt diſtant regions 
of India.—Nor can it be ſufficiently lamented, that per- 
ſons who conſider themſelves as ranking in ſuperior ſta- 
tions in life, with ſome pretenſions to honour and in- 
tegrity, have ſuffered their avarice ſo far to get the better 
of their honeſty, as to be concerned in this iniquitous 
traffic. 

It has been recently diſcovered that there are at leaſt 
120 perſons in the metropolis and the country, employ- 
ed principally in coining and ſelling baſe money; and 
this, independent of the numerous horde of utterers, 
who chiefly ſupport themſelves by paſſing it at its full 
value. | 

It will ſcarcely be credited, that of criminals of this 
latter claſs, who have either been detected, proſecuted, 
or convicted, within the laſt ſeven years, there ſtand 
upon the regiſter of the ſolicitor to the 'Mint, no leſs 
than 608 names And yet the miſchief increaſes ra- 
pidly.— When the reader is informed, that two perſons 

Vor. II. 3D 7 can 
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can finiſh from 2000. to 3007. (nominal value) in baſe 


filver in /ix days; and that three people, within the 


ſame period will ftamp the like amount in copper; and 
takes into the calculation the number of known coiners, 
the aggregate amount in the courſe of a year will be 

found to be immenſe. 
The cauſes of this enormous evil are, however, eaſily 
developed. The principal laws relative to counterfeit 
coin having been made a century ago, the tricks and 
devices of modern times are not ſufficiently provided 
againſt : when it is conſidered alſo, that the offence of 
dealing in baſe money (which is the main fpring of the 
evil) is only puniſhable by a flight impriſonment ; that 
ſeveral offences of a fimilar nature are not puniſhable at 
all, by any exiſting ſtatute; and that the detection of 
actual coiners, ſo as to obtain the proof neceſſary for 
conviction, required by law, is, in many inſtances, im- 
practicable; it is not to be wondered at, where the 
profit is ſo immenſe, with ſo many chances of eſcaping 
puniſhment, that the coinage of, and traffic in, coun- 
terfeit money has attracted the attention of ſo many un- 
This enormity, however, may, like others already al- 
luded 


— 
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luded to, be cured by wiſe legiſlative regulations, aided 
by proper proviſions for their due execution, under a 
vigorous and energetic police. 

So dexterous and ſkilful have coiners now become, 
that by mixing a certain proportion of pure gold with 
a compound of baſe metal, they can fabricate guineas 
that ſhall be full weight, and of ſuch perfect workman- 
ſhip as to elude a diſcovery, except by perſons of {kill ; 
while the intrinſic value does not exceed thirteen or 
fourteen ſhillings, and in ſome inſtances not above eight 
or nine, Of this coinage conſiderable quantities were 
circulated ſome years ſince, bearing the impreſſion of 
George the ſecond: and another coinage of counterfeit 

guineas of the year 1793, bearing the impreffion of his 
preſent majeſty, is now actually in circulation, finiſhed 
in a maſterly manner, and nearly full weight, although 
the intrinſic value is not above eight ſhillings; half 
guineas are alſo in circulation of the ſame coinage.—-But 
as the fabrication of ſuch coin requires a greater degree 
of {kill and ingenuity than generally prevails, and alſo a 
greater capital than moſt coiners are able to command, 
it is to be hoped it has gone to no great extent“; for 

| ® Pauſe here kind reader. The ingenious Mr. Bolton propoſed to govern» 


ment to have ſuch a die as could not be well counterfeited, ſtruck by a ſteam 
3D 2 engine 
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amidſt all the abuſes which have prevailed of late years, 
it is unqueſtionably true that the guineas and half gui- 
neas which have been counterfeited in a ſtyle to elude 
detection, have borne no proportion in point of extent 
to the coinage of baſe iu r.— Of this latter there are 
froe different kinds at preſent counterfeited ; and which 
we ſhall proceed to enumerate. 
The firſt of theſe are denominated FLATS, from the cir- 
cumſtance of this ſpecies of money being cut out of 
flatted plates, compoſed of a mixture of ſilver and 


blanched copper. The proportion of ſilver runs from 


one fourth to one third, and in ſome inſtances even one 
half : the metals are mixed by a chemical preparation, 
and afterwards rolled by flatting-mills, into the thick- 
neſs of />illings, half-crowns, or crowns, according to the 
deſire of the parties who bring the copper and ſilver, 
which laſt is generally ſtolen plate.—-There is only at 
preſent one rolling- mill in London, in a well-known 
ſituation, where all the dealers and coiners of this ſpecies 
of baſe money reſort, for the purpoſe of having theſe 
plates prepared; from which, when finiſhed, blanks or 
engine for all coins current in this kingdom. The experiment i begun, and 
we wiſh him every ſucceſa. Mr. Tillock has diſcovered a new mode of en- 
graving, and made his propoſal to the bank, to prevent counterfeit bank 
notes. Both gentlemen will dsſerve effigies to be erected to their memory. | 

| round 
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round pieces are cut out, of the ſize of the money meant 
to be counterfeited, | 
The artiſans who ſtamp or coin theſe blanks into baſe 
money are ſeldom intereſted themſelves. —They gene- 
rally work as mechanics for the large dealers who employ 
a capital in the trade ;—and who furniſh the plates, and 
pay about eight per cent. for the coinage, being at the 
rate of one penny for each ſhilling, and ** half- 
penny for each half- crown. 
This operation confiſls firſt in turning'the-blaakss in a 
lathe ;—then ſtamping them, by means of a preſs, with 
dies with the exact impreſſion of the coin intended to be 


imitated :—they are afterwards rubbed with ſand-paper 


and cork ; then put into aquafortis to bring the ſilver to 
the ſurface ; then rubbed with common ſalt; then with 
cream of tartar; then warmed in a ſhovel, or familar 
machine, before the fire: and laſt of all rubbed with 
blacking, to give the money the appearance of having 
been in circulation. iT 

All . 7˙ am 
two perſons (a man and his wife for inſtance) can com- 


pletely finiſh to the nominal amount of fifty pounds in 
ſhillings and half-crowns in two days, by which they 


will earn each two guineas a day. +2 
| | A ſhilling 
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A ſhilling of this ſpecies, which exhibits nearly the 
appearance of what has been uſually called a Birming- 
ham ſhilling, is intrinſically worth from twopence 10 
Fourpence ; and crowns and half-crowns are in the ſame 
proportion. The quantity made of this fort of counter- 
feit coinage is very conſiderable : it requires leſs inge- 
nuity than any other methods of coining, though at the 
ſame time it is the moſt expenſive mode, and of courſe 
the leaſt profitable to the dealer; who for the moſt part 
diſpoſes of it to the utterers, vulgarly called ſngſbers, at 
from 28 to 40 for a guinea, according to the qua- 
lity; while theſe ſngſbers generally manage to utter it 
again at the full import value. wy 
| The ſecond ſpecies of counterfeit money paſſes among the 
dealers by the denomination of PLATED GooDs; from the 
circumſtance of the ſhillings and halt-crowns being made 
of copper of a reduced ſize, and afterwards plated with 
ſilver, ſo extended as to form a rim round the edge.— 
This coin is afterwards ſtamped with dies ſo as to re- 
ſemble the real coin; and, from the circumſtance of the 
furface being pure ſilver, is not eaſily diſcovered, except 
by ringing the money on a table; but as this ſpecies of 
baſe money requires a knowledge of platmg, as well as 
a great deal of ingenuity, it is of courſe confined to few 


hands. 
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bands. —It is however extremely profitable to thoſe who 
carry it on, as it can generally be uttered, without de- 
tection, at its full import value. 

The third ſpecies of baſe ſilver- money is called PLAIN 
G00Ds, and is totally confined to ſhillings. Theſe are 
made of copper blanks turned in a lathe, of the exact 
(ve of a Birmingham ſhilling, afterwards ſilvered over 
by a particular operation uſed in colouring metal but- 
tons; they are then rubbed over with cream of tartar 
and blacking, after which they are fit for circulation. 

Theſe ſhillings do not coſt the makers above one half- 
penny each: they are ſold very low to the fma/hers or 
wterers, who paſs them where they can, at the full no- 
minal value; and when the ſilver wears off, which is 
very ſoon the caſe, they are fold to the Jews as bad 
ſhillings, who generally reſell them. at a ſmall profit to 
cuſtomers, by whom they are recoloured, and thus ſoon 
brought again into circulation.—The profit'is immenſe, 
owing to the trifling value of the materials; but the cir- 
culation, on account of the danger of diſcovery, is not 
yet very extenſive.— It is however to be remarked, that 
it is a ſpecies of coinage recently introduced. _ 
The fourth claſs of counterfeit ſilver- money is known 
by the name of CASTINGS, or CAST” G00Ds.—This 


ſpecies 
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ſpecies of work requires great ſkill and ingenuity, and 
is therefore confined to few hands; for none but excel- 
lent artiſts can attempt it, with any proſpect of great 
ſucceſs. | 

The proceſs is to melt blanched copper, and to caſt it 
in moulds, having the impreſſion, and being of the ſize 
of a crown, a half-crown, a ſhilling, or a fixpence, as 
the caſe may be; after being removed from the moulds, 
the money thus formed is cleaned off, and afterwards 
neatly filvered over by an operation ſimilar to that which 
takes place in the manufacture of buttons. 

The counterfeit money made in imitation of ſhillings 
by this proceſs, is generally caſt ſo as to have a crooked 
appearance; and the deception is ſo admirable, that al- 
though intrinfically not worth one halfpenny, by exhi- | 
biting the appearance of a thick crooked ſhilling, they 
enter into circulation without ſuſpicion, and are ſeldom 1 
refuſed while the ſurface exhibits no part of the copper; : 
and even after this the itinerant Jews will purchaſe them 
at threepence each, though fix times their intrinſic va- 
lue, well knowing that they can again be recoloured at 
the expence of half a farthing, ſo as to paſs without dif- 
ficulty for their nominal value of twelve pence. 

The profit therefore in every view, whether to the 


7 original 
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original maker, or to the ſabſequent purchaſers, after 
having loſt their colour, is immenſe. 

In fabricating this ſpecies of baſe money, the work- 
men are always more ſecure than where preſſes and dies 
are uſed ; becauſe, upon the leaſt alarm, and before any 
officer of juſtice can have any admiſſion, the counterfeits 
are thrown into the crucible ; the moulds are deſtroyed; 
and nothing is to be found that can conviRt, or even 


criminate, the offender : on this account the prefent 


makers of caſt money have reigned long, and were they 
careful and frugal, they might have become extremely 
rich ; but prudence rarely falls to the lot of men who 
live by acts of criminality. 

The fifth and laſt ſpecies of baſe coin made in imita- 
tion of ſilver- money of the realm, is called vids, or 
FIG THINGS,—lTt is a very inferior ſort of counterfeit 
money, of which compoſition however the chief part of 


dhe ſixpences now in circulation are made. The pro- 


portion of ſilver is not, generally ſpeaking, of the value 
of one farthing in half a crown ; although there are cer- 
tainly ſome exceptions, as counterfeit ſixpences have 
been lately diſcovered, ſome with a mixture, and ſome 
wholly ſilver: but even theſe did not yield the makers 
leſs than from 50 to 80 per cent. while the profit on the 
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former is not leſs than from five hundred to one thou- 
ſand per cent. and ſometimes more. 

It is impoſſible to eſtimate the amount of this baſe 
money which has entered into the circulation of the 
country during the laſt twenty years; but it muſt be 
immenſe, ſince one of the principal coiners in the flat 
way, who has lately left off buſineſs, and made ſome 
important diſcoveries, acknowledged to a magiſtrate of 
the police, that he had coined to the extent of tur 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling in counterfeit half- 
crowns, and other baſe filver money, in a period of 
ſeven years. This is the leſs ſurpriſing, as two perſons 
can ſtamp and finiſh to the amount of from 2001. to 
300 J. a week. | 

Of the copper- money made. in imitation of the current 
coin of the realm, there are many different ſorts ſold at 
various prices, according to the fize and weight ; but in 
general they may be divided into two kinds, namely, the 
ſtamped and the plain half-pence, of both which kinds 
immenſe quantities have been made in London; and 
alſo at Birmingham, Wedgbury, Bilſton, and Wolver- 
hampton, &c. * | | 

A ſpecies of counterfeit half-pence, made wholly of lead, has been lately 
circulated in conſiderable quantities, coloured in ſuch a manner as even to de- 


© ccive the beſt judges. They are generally of the reign of George II. and have 
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The plain half-pence are generally made at Birming- 
ham; and, from their thickneſs, afford a wonderful de- 
ception.— They are ſold, however, by the coiners to 
the large dealers at about a farthing each, or 100 per 


cent. profit in the tale or aggregate number.—Theſe 


dealers are not the utterers; but ſell them again by re- 
tail in pieces, or fue billing papers, at the rate of from 
285. to 31 5. for a guinea; not only to the ſmaſhers, but 
alſo to perſons in different trades, as well in the metro- 
polis as in the country towns, who paſs them in the 
courſe of their buſineſs at the full import value. 
Farthings are alſo made in conſiderable quantities, 
chiefly in London, but ſo very thin that the profit upon 
this ſpecies of coinage is much greater than on the half- 
pence, though theſe counterfeits are not now, as for- 
merly, made of baſe adulterated metal.—The copper of 
which they are made is generally pure.—The advantage 
lies in the weight alone, where the coiners, ſellers, and 


utterers, do not obtain leſs than 250 per. cent, —A well 
known coiner has been faid to finiſh from ſixty to eighty 


pounds ſterling a week. —Of half- , two or three 
perſons can ſtamp and finiſh to the nominal amount'of 

at leaſt two hundred pounds in ſix days. 
When it is conſidered that there are not leſs than be- 
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tween forty and fifty coinages, or private mints, almoſt 
conſtantly employed in London and in different country 
towns, in ſtamping and fabricating baſe ſilver and copper 
money, the evil may truly be ſaid to have arrived at an 
enormous height. —It is indeed true that theſe people 
have been a good deal interrupted and embarraſſed of 
late, by detections and convictions; but while the laws 
are ſo inapplicable to the new tricks and devices they 
have reſorted to, theſe convictions are only @ drop in the 
bucket; and indeed it is no unuſual thing for the wife 
and family of a culprit, or convicted eller of baſe money, 
to carry on the buſineſs, and to ſupport him luxuriouſly 
in Newgate, until the expiration of the year and day's 
impriſoament, which is generally the puniſhment in- 
flicted for this ſpecies of offence. . 

It has been already ſtated, that trading in baſe money 
has now become as regular and ſyſtematic as any fair 
branch of trade. | 

Certain it is that immenſe quantities are regularly 
ſent from London to the camps during the ſummer 
ſeaſon; and to perſons at the ſea- ports and manufac- 
turing towns, who again ſell in retail to the different 
_ tradeſmen and others, who paſs them at the full import 
value. 


In 
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In this nefarious traffic a number of the lower order 
of the Jews in London aſſiſt the dealers, in an emi- 
nent degree, particularly in the circulation of bad half- 
pence. 

It has not been an unuſual thing for ſeveral of theſe 
dealers to hold a kind of market, every morning, where 
from forty to fifty Jew boys are regularly ſupplied with 
counterfeit half-pence ; which they diſpoſe of in the 
courſe of the day, in different ſtreets and lanes of the 
metropolis, for bad /þillings, at about 3d. each.—Care 
is always taken that the perſon who cries bad ſhillings 
ſhall have a companion near him who carries the half- 
pence, and takes charge of the purchaſed ſhillings 
(which are not cut): ſo as to elude the detection of the 
officers of the police, in the event of being ſearched. 

The bad ſhillings thus purchaſed, are received in pay- 
ment, by the employers of the boys, for the bad half- 
pence ſupplied them, at the rate of four ſhillings a dozen; 
and are generally re- ſold to ſma/hers, at a profit of two 
ſhillings a dozen ; who ſpeedily re-colour them, and in- 
troduce them again int circulation, at their full nominal 
value. 

The boys will generally clear from five to ſeven ſhil- 
lings a day, by this fraudulent buſineſs ; which they al- 

moſt 
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moſt uniformly ſpend, during the evening, in riot and 
debauchery ; returning pennyleſs in the morning to their 
old trade. 

Thus it is that the frauds upon the public multiply 
beyond all poſſible conception, while the tradeſman, 


who, unwarily at leaſt if not improperly, ſells his coun- 


terfeit ſhillings to Jew boys at three pence each, little 
ſuſpects that it is for the purpoſe of being returned upon 
him again at the rate of twelve pence; or 300 per cent. 
profit to the purchaſers and utterers. 

But theſe are not the only criminal devices which 
the coiners and dealers, as well as the utterers of baſe 
money, have recourſe to, for anſwering their iniquitous 
purpoſes. | es 

Counterfeit French half-crowns and ſhillings, of ex- 
cellent workmanſhip, have been lately introduced with 
a view to elude the puniſhment of the law. 

Fraudulent die-finkers are to be found both in the 
metropolis and in Birmingham, who are excellent 
artiſts; able and willing to copy the exact ſimilitude of 
any coin, from the Britiſh guinea to the ſequin of Tur- 
key, or to the ſtar pagoda of Arcot.—The delinquents 
have therefore every opportunity and affiſtance they can 
wiſh for; while their accurate knowledge of the defici- 

ency 
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ency of the laws, and where the point of danger lies, 


joined to the extreme difficulty of detection, operates as 


a great encouragement to this ſpecies of treaſon, felony, 


and fraud; and affords the moſt forcible reaſon why 
theſe peſts of ſociety have ſo increaſed and multiplied of 
late years, Free | | 
An opinion prevails, founded on information obtained 
through the medium of the moſt intelligent of theſe 
coiners and dealers, that of the counterfeit money now 
in circulation, not above one third part is of the ſpecies 


of flats or compoſition money ; which we have ſeen is the 


moſt intrinſically valuable of counterfeit filver, and con- 
_ tains from one fourth to one half ſilver; the remainder 
being blanched copper. —The other two thirds of the 
counterfeit money being ca/? or waſhed, and intrinſically 
worth little or nothing, the impoſition upon the public 
is obvious. — Taking the whole upon an average, the 
amount of the injury muſt be conſiderably within ten 
per cent, of a total loſs upon the maſs of the baſe ſilver 
money now 1n circulation ; which, if a concluſion may 
be drawn from what paſſes under the review of any per- 
ſon who has occaſion to receive ſilver in exchange, 
muſt conſiderably exceed one million ſterling! To this 
we have the miſerable proſpect of an acceſſion every 
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year, until ſome effeCtual ſteps ſhall be taken to remedy 
the evil. | | 

Of the copper coinage, the quantity of counterfeits 
now in circulation may be truly ſaid to equal three 
fourth parts of the whole, independent of the daily ac- 
ceſſion; and nothing is more certain than that a very 
great proportion of the actual counterfeits paſs as Mint 
half-pence, from their ſize and appearance, although 
they have yielded the coiners a large profit. 

In ſhort, nothing can be on a worſe footing than both 
the ſilverꝰ and copper coinage of this kingdom at the pre- 


ſent period; for at no time can any perſon minutely ex- 
amine either the one coin or the other, which may come 
into his poſſeſſion, without finding a conſiderable pro» WW f 
portion counterfeit. 

What therefore muſt be the ſituation of the retail a 
dealers, the brewers, diſtillers, and many other claſſes t 
of induſtrious traders, who, in the courſe of their buſi- 
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is neſs, are compelled to receive ſuch money as is in cir- C: 
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The burden is not only grievous beyond expreſſion, 
to thoſe who have no alternative but to take ſuch baſe 


money in payment; but extends indirectly to the poor: 


in as much as the diminiſhed value of ſuch coin, ariſing 
from its reduced or baſe quality, taken in connexion 
with the quantities thrown into circulation, tends to 
enhance the price of the firſt articles of neceſſity. | 

The labourer, the handicraftſman, and the working 
manufacturer, being generally paid their weekly wages, 
partly in copper money of the preſent depreciated value; 
—it is obvious they muſt obtain leſs than they would 
Pee: 5 cone: were the coin of a higher ſtandard ; 


| for the retail dealers who furniſh the poor with food, 


muſt ſhield themſelves, at leaſt in part, againſt the un- 
avoidable" loſſes ariſing from baſe money, by advancing 
the prices of their various commodities. 

Nor are ſuch advances made upon a principle which 
cannot be defended ; ſince it is evident that the relative 


value even of the Mint copper coin to gold or filver, is | 


nearly twice its intrinſic value; and while ſuch copper 
eee, receipt of his Majeſty's 


. „ win e n we eee eee 
would have been very moderate, muſt have remedied completely all thoſe 
evils which have proved ſuch a weight upon the commerce of the country 


both before and fince that period. 
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Exchequer, or received in payment by the officers of the 
revenue, the burden and loſs of a diminiſhed coin fall 
entirely upon the traders, (who are compelled to receive 
ſuch money), and upon the labourers and mechanics 
through whoſe medium it is chiefly circulated. 
| "While the diſproportion thus ſtated between the de- 
nominative value of copper and ſilver money is ſo very 
great, it is evident that the legal coinage of copper muſt 
produce an immenſe profit; as one pound of copper eſti- 
mated at 15 pence* will make as many halfpence, of the 
legal coinage, as paſs for to ſhillings. 

This fact plainly ſhews the vaſt temptation which is 
held out to thoſe who carry on the counterfeit coinage, 
where the profit from the coiner to the dealers, and from 
theſe dealers to the utterers, at the full denominative 
value, muſt be in many inftances from two to three 
hundred per cent. When to this circumſtance is added 
the ſecurity which the deficiencies in the preſent laws 
hold out, the whole operates as a kind of bounty to theſe 
fraudulent people, who cannot reſiſt the proſecution of 
a trade where the profit is ſo immenſe, and where a 
coinage equally pure and heavy as the mint ſtandard 

would even be extremely productive. 
A few years ago ſheet-copper was as low as 114d. a pound, and vil 


probably be again at the ſame price on the return of peace. Indecd it ha 
lately been even lowers | 0 | 
| In 
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In every view the evil ariſing from baſe money of 


every denomination appears to be of the greateſt magni- 


tude — while its extent will ſcarcely be credited by any 
but thoſe who have turned their attention very minutely 
to the ſubject. | g 

The trade of dealing in baſe money acquires its 
greateſt yigour towards the end of Match ; for then the 
Lotteries are over, when ſwindlers, gamblers, pretended 
dealers in horſes, travellers with E. O. tables, and hawkers 
and pedlars go into the country, carrying with them 
conſiderable quantities of counterfeit ſilver and copper 
coin ; by which they are enabled, in a great degree, to 
extend the circulation, by cheating and defraudi ing 1 0 
rant country people. 

In the ſpring ſeaſon too, the dealers in baſe money 
begin to make up their orders for the different country 
towns ; and it is ſuppoſed, upon good grounds, that 
there is now ſcarce a place of any conſequence all over 


me kingdom where they have not their correſpondents ; 


it is alſo a fact well eſtabliſhed, that theſe correſpondents 
come regularly to the metropolis, and alſo go to Birming- 
ham once or twice a year for the purpoſe of W 
baſe money. | 
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It very ſeldom happens, on account of the great de- 
mand, (eſpecially of late years) that the dealers bave 
ever any conſiderable ſtock on hand. The baſe money 
is no ſooner finiſhed, than it is packed up and ſent to 
cuſtomers in town and country ; and with ſuch ra- 
pidity has it been fabricated, on occaſions. of preſſing 


emergency, that a ſingle dealer has been known to 


procure from the coiners who worked for him, from 
3000. to 500. for country orders, in the courſe of the 
EF: 
The lower ranks among the Iriſh, and the Jews, are the 
chief ſupporters of the trade of circulating baſe money 
in London ;—there is faid to be ſcarce an Iriſh la- 
bourer who does not exchange his week's. wages for 
baſe money; taking a. mixture of ie ap N N 
and copper. 1 10 

The Jews os 1 e PT coin- 
age and circulation of copper; while the Iriſh women 
are the chief utterers and colourers of baſe filver,—A 
vaſt number of theſe low females have acquired the mif- 
chievous art of colouring the bad ſhillings and ſixpences, 
which they purchaſe from the employers of e 
ho cry bad ' ſhillings, | 


43 


It is ſomewhat fingular that among the Jews, al- 
though many caſes occur where they appear to be 
coiners of copper money and dealers to a great extent, 
yet ſcarce au inſtance can be adduced: of their having 
any concern in the coinage or in the colouring of baſe 
filver ; neither are they extenſive dealers e 
baſe money than copper. n 

The Jews, however, deal: largely-in foreign. coin, 
counterfeited in this country; having been the chief 
means by which Louis d'Ors, Half Fohannas, as well as 


various ſilver coins, made of baſe metal, have been ſent 


out of this country.—lt is through the ſame channel 
that the Sequins. of TRE are circulated ; as alſo the 
Pagodas of India. d ole | 

In contemplating and in developing the caufes of the 
vaſt accumulation and increaſe of baſe money, which 


has thus deluged the country of late years, the evil wilt 


be found to proceed chiefly from the want of a new 
— , laws, applicable to the new tricks end devices 
practiſad by the coiners: —of proper rewards for "the deter- 
tion and apprehenſion” of offenders; and of a fufficient 
Fund ta enſure the prompt execution of the law ;\ by a vige- 
rous and energetic police, directed not only to the detec- 
my” tion 
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tion and puniſhment of * but alſo to the means 
of prevention. | 

The vigour and energy requiſite to the ſuppreſſion of 
crimes of every kind, but particularly that of the coin- 
age and circulation of baſe money, depend much on the 
zeal and activity of the magiſtrate : and on the affording 
an adequate pecuniary reſource, to enable him to re- 
ward men who may undertake to riſk their perſons in 
the company of deſperate and daring offenders, in order 
to obtain that ſpecies of evidence which will produce a 
conviction. Without ſuch pecuniary reſource, the 
hw, as well the exertions of the magiſtrate, become a 
dead letter : and his efforts, for the purpoſe of promot- 
ing the ends of public * are crippled and loſt to 
the community. ; | 

In ſuppreſſing great evils, ſtrong and adequate powers 
muſt be applied, and nothing can give force and activity 
to theſe powers, but the ability to reward. liberally all 
perſons engaged in, the public ſervice, either as police 
officers, or as temporary agents for the purpoſe of detect- 
ing atrocious offenders. The following ideas are there- 
fore ſuggeſted with a view to by hb mal hon at 
preſent under diſcuſſion. 


The 
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The coinage laws (except thoſe relating to copper 
money) which contain the moſt important regulations 
in the way of prevention, having been made a century 
ago, it is not to be wondered, in conſequence of the re- 
gular progreſs of the evil, and the new tricks and devices 
reſorted to, in that period, that many obvious amend- 
ments have become neceſſary, A conſolidation of the 
whole laws from the 25th of Edward III. to the 14th 
of his preſent Majeſty, would, perhaps, be the moſt de- 
ſirable object; as it would afford a better opportunity of 


correcting every deficiency, and of rendering this branch | 


of the criminal code conciſe, clear, explicit, —applicable to 
the exiſting evils, and to the means of prevention. 

For the purpoſe, however, of more fully elucidating 
this propoſition, it will be neceſſary to ſtate the exiſting 
laws, and what are conſidered as the moſt apparent defi- 
ciencies therein. 


We will begin by giving a ſhort fnimary of 'the ex- 


iſting laws. | 1 i Th... 6 
25. Edw. III. fat. 5, Theſe acts make counterfeit= 


1 Mary, flat. 2, c. 6, the realm, — counterfeiting fo-- 


1 & 2 Ph. & Mary, reign money, current within the 
cap. 11. realm, —knowingly bringing falſe 
| ; I money 
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7 Will. III. cap. 3. 3 
2-8 & 9 Will. III. 
cap. 26. (made per- 


petual by 7 Anne, 


c. 25)—9 & 10 


Will, III. c. 21. 
7th of Queen Anne, 
. 


235th and 16th of 
George II. cap. 28. 


money into the realm counterfeit 


476 


to the money of England ; or 
bringing in any falſe and counter- 


feit money, current within the 


realm; in order to utter the ſame 
here ;—diminiſhingor lightening 
any current (gold or ſilver) coin, 
— High Treaſon. —— Counter- 
feiting foreign money, not cur- 
rent in the kingdom, —Miſpriſion 
of Treaſon. | 

Theſe acts contain a detail 
of the- principal offences and 
puniſhments, upon which pro- 
ſecutions are founded at preſent, 


' Allows 400 l. a year for proſe- 
cuting offenders; increafed by 


15 Geo. II. c. 28. & 10, to 600ʃ. 


Amends ſome of the above 


us, and eſtabliſhes new regula- 


tions relative to the copper coin- 


2. 15 3a) 
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11th George III. cap. Makes further regulations re- 
40.  ſpeQting the copper | coinage ; 
| which, however, have not been 

at all eſſectual. | 


We next proceed to ſtate the deficiences of theſe 


laws. 


1. Proſecutions are at preſent limited to commence 
within three months.—This may often defeat Juſtice, 
as offences committed in the country frequently can- 
not be tried in leſs than four, five, and in ſome 
caſes nearly ſix months. — THE LIMITATION To 
12 MONTHS WOULD REMOVE THE DIFFICULTY. 
2. The words milled money ſeemed neceſſary, in the 
minds of the makers of the Act of 8 and William 
III. cap. 26. to form the deſcription of coin ſimilar to 

the current coin of the realm; and that act declares it | 
to be felony to take, receive, pay, or put off counter feit- 
ed milled money. —A conſiderable portion' of counter- 
feit coin is caſt and not milled. — THE WORDS S 
TERFEIT MONEY, MILLED, OR NOT MILLED, 
WOULD REMOVE THE AMBIGUITY. 

3. No N is made in any act againſt, and conſe- 
quently no puniſhment is inflicted on, the offence of 
Vol. II. 30 Bouvix 
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BUYING BASE MONEY TO RECOLOUR ir — this is 
a-modern device. | 

4. Neither does it appear that any proviſion is clearly 
made, or puniſhment inflited, for the offence of 
uttering baſe Aver money in exchange, as well as in pay- 
ment: except under fat. 8 and 9 Will. III. cap. 26, 
where the expreſſion of counter feit milled money is uſed ; 
the arabiguity of which has already been noticed. 
The words in the fat. 15 Geo. II. c. 28. are, any 


and it 


perſon who ſhall utter or tender in payment, 
ſeems that the word utter cannot be detached from the 
ſubſequent words, in payment.“ | 
5. No exiſting law gives any power to magiſtrates, upon 
information on oath, To SEARCH FOR, OR SEIZE 
| COUNTERFEIT COIN, IN THE CUSTODY OR POS- 
SESSION OF KNOWN DEALERS OR REPUTED UT- 
TERERS; although theſe dealers and utterers are now 
the perſons (and not the actual coiners) who keep the 
| baſe money : neither is there any power to ſeize baſe 
money conveying in coaches or waggons going into 
the country. Under this ſhelter the dealers are en- 
abled to hold markets for ſale in their houſes, where 
they frequently keep large ſtocks ; and baſe money is 
FE OY -alfo 


* 


| object.. 


— 


alſo ſent into the country without the leaſt ge of 


detection or ſeizure. 


6. No power is directly given by any exiſting law, even 
e upon the moſt pointed information, to ſearch the 


houſes or workſhops of coiners Ix THE NIGHT 
TIME.—Hence it is that detection becomes fo difficult, 
and the evil increaſes, becauſe the law in ſome mea- 
ſure ſhields the offenders from diſcovery.— Since in 


| lottery offences (which are certainly greatly inferior 
in their enormity to coining) a power is granted to ; 
break open houſes in the night time, ſurely no reaſon 


can be aſſigned why treaſonable offences, in coining 
baſe money, ſhould not in this reſpect be on the ſame 
footing. —Unleſs a poſitive power is given to ſearch in 
the night, and ſuddenly to force open doors or win- 
dows, it will be n to detect the makers of 


eaſt⸗ money. | | N 
7. The laws ee reletiog to the A coinage, 


although more modern, have alſo been found to be 
extremely defective, and totally e to their 


The; act of the 11th of his Plas Majeſty, cap 


40, indeed, makes it felony to ſell copper money af 


the ſimilitude OF THE CURRENT MONEY OF THE 
130 + REALM 
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* 


REALM at a leſs value than the denomination doth 
import; but the benefit of clergy not being taken 
away, and no ſpecific puniſhment being mentioned, 

the offenders are generally ſubjected only to a year's 
impriſonment, which proves no check whatever, as 
their families carry on the buſineſs in the mean time; 
and if they fell pLAIN HALFPENCE, or what are 

called IRISH HARPs, or mix them with sTAMED 
HALFPENCE, ſimilar to the current coin of the 
realm, ſo that the ſtamped coin does not exceed the 
value of what the denomination imports, it is doubt- 
ful whether the conviction will not fail. | 
8. The act above mentioned gives a power to magiſ- 
trates to ifſue their warrants to ſearch for tools and 
implements uſed in the coPPER COINAGE (with 
regard to filver or gold coinage. no ſuch power is 
given); but, what is very ſingular, xo PUNISHMENT 
WHATEVER CAN BE INFLICTED BY ANY EXISTING 

Law on the owner or proprietor of ſuch tools for 

making copper money, nor upon the perſon in whoſe 
houſe they are found; and if when ſuch ſearch is 
made, there ſhall be found only plain halfpence, or 
TRISH HARPS, or HALFPENCE Or FARTHINGS 


VARYING IN THE STAMP in any degree from the 
current 


and other expences for detecting offenders. — The acts 
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current coin of the realm, ſo as not to be of the exact 
ſimilitude, the act in queſtion is defeated; inaſmuch 
as the crime of felony does not attach to offences ſhort 
of coining COPPER MONEY OF THE SIMILITUDE OF 
THE CURRENT COIN OF THE REALM.— The coinage 
of baſe copper therefore goes on with impunity ; - be- 
cauſe it is the careleſſneſs of the parties themſelves if 
ever they permit the law to reach them. n 
9. The laws now in being give no power to ſeize coun- 
terfeit halfpence; either in the hands of the dealers 
who keep a kind of open market at their own houſes 
every morning to ſupply jew boys who cry bad ſhil- 
lings, or in thoſe of many others in various trades, 
who become the channels of circulation to a vaſt 
extent without riſk or inconvenience. Neither does 
the ſtatute law authoriſe the apprehenſion. of jew 
boys, who go out every morning loaded with coun- 
terfeit copper, which they exchange for bad ſhillings, 
to be afterwards coloured anew, and Jo _ into 
circulation. 
10. It muſt here be repeated, 3 6 
defect in the execution of the laws againſt coiners, is 
che want of a proper fund for proſecutions and rewards, 


7 Anne, | 
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7 Anne, cap. 24. and 15 George II. c. 28. allow 
bod. for proſecuting only; which has never ſince 
been increaſed by any parliamentary grant, for above 


half a century ; although the offences, as well as the 
expence of detection and proſecutions, ' have increaſed 
at leaſt fix-fold. 

The reward of ¶ 40. given under the Ads 6 and 


7 Will. III. c. 17; 15 Geo. II. c. 28, is conſtrued 
to be limited only to the conviction of actual coiners 


and clippers of gold and filver; and is not allowed to 
extend to colouring and finiſhing, as well as a num- 


ber of other offences connected with MAKING, COUN- 


TERFEITING, and UTTERING baſe money :—the 


reward for copper coin is by the ſaid act of 15 Geo. II. 


c. 28, limited to C10. and is by no means a ſufficient 


encouragement to officers to do their duty.—IT 
- WOULD BE A GREAT IMPROVEMENT IF A LIBERAL 
SUM WERE ALLOWED ANNUALLY BY PARLIA- 
MEN T FOR DETECTIONS,  PROSECUTIONS, AND 


REWARDS; TO BE PAID ON THE REPORT OF THE 


- JUDGES WHO TRY THE OFFENDERS, ACCORDING 


TO THE MERIT AND TROUBLE OF THE APPRE- 


Exp ERSC, PROSECUTORS, AND WITNESSES ; WHE- 
- THER THERE 1S A CONVICTION OR NOT. 


11. The 
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11. The laws, as they now ſtand, are ſilent regarding 


provincial copper coin, or what are called tokens, 
repreſenting a halfpenny. — If a new coinage of 
copper money is not reſolved on by government, it 
might perhaps be uſeful to legalize tokens, or provincial 
cans on three conditions. — 1. THAT THE COPPER 
OF WHICH THEY ARE MADE SHALL BE PURE.— 


2. TnAr THis C6IN SHALL BE AT LEAST 5O PER 


CENT. HEAVIER THAN THE PRESENT MINT 
COINAGE.—J3. THAT THB PARTIES CIRCULATING 
such COIN BE RESPONSIBLE TO THE HOLDERS, 
FOR THE VALUE IN GOLD OR SILVER, WHEN DE- 
MANDED : AND SHALL STAMP THEIR NAMES AND 
AN OBLIGATION TO THAT PURPOSE ON THE colxs, 
TOKENS, , OR MEDALS 80 ISSUED BY THEM.—lIt 
may alſo be neceſſary that ſuch perſons, iſſuing 
tokens or medals, ſhould take out a licence for that 
purpoſe from the principal officers of the mint, as an 
authority for ſuch coinage; giving ſecurity at the 


ſame time to obſerve the above conditions. 


12. The laws reſpecting foreign coin are extremely de- 


fective, and productive at preſent of many frauds 


upon the public. The act bf the 14th of Elizabeth, 


cap. 3, which declared it to be miſpriſion of treaſon 
5 5 e 
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0 counterfeit foreign money, not current in the 
realm, has not been put in force for many years.— 
Counterfeit French ſhillings and half crowns, as well 
as other foreign coins, are made of baſe metal, and 
mixed with counterfeit Britiſh coin, to the injury of 
the public.—And foreign coin is counterfeited for 
exportation, to the diſgrace of the national character. 
PROHIBITIONS AND RESTRAINTS, UNDER LEGIS- 
LATIVE AUTHORITY, HAVE BECOME ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY TO PREVENT THIS EVIL; WHICH DOE: 
NOT AT PRESENT SEEM PUNISHABLE BY ANY 
EXISTING LAW. 5 

13. The puniſhment inflited on the different offences 

ſpecified in the coinage laws, do not ſeem to be in 
proportion to the degree of enormity, in ſome in- 
| ſtances; while in others, from being too ſevere, the 
law is not always put in execution.— The ſale of 
baſe money (for inſtance) under the value it import, 
is only puniſhable by a year's impriſonment; although, 
in point of fact, it is well known, that the ſeller 
are the EMPLOYERS OF THE COINERS; that with] 
them this high offence originates, and but for then 
it would not have been committed: while the 

actual coiners, who work for theſe dealers merely 3 

| | Journey me!, 
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journeymen, ſubject themſelves to the puniſhment of 
death. = | 


14. The miſchievous agents of the dealers in baſe 


money, THE PERSONS WHO KEEP FLATTING MILLS, 
AND OTHER MACHINERY, rox PREPARING, AND 
ROLLING THEIR METALS, FOR BEING COINED INTO 
BASE MONEY, are not at preſent within the reach of 
puniſhment by any exiſting law.—Although by pre- 
paring the metal for the ſubſequent proceſs of ſtamp- 


ing, they are in fact parties concerned, without whoſe 


aid the coinage could not be carried on. The chief 
difficulty is in puniſhing perſons for producing an 


article which may be turned into coach and harneſs 


ornaments, buttons, and many purpoſes as well as 
baſe money.—Perhaps a licence to ſuch perſons as 
flatten mixed metals, with ſecurity from them «that 
« they ſhall not work for coiners under a ſevere 
« penalty,” might prove ſome check.—Or why, 
indeed, might not ſome proviſions, ſimilar to thoſe 
of the act, 8 and 9 William III. c. 26, (againſt per- 


ſons blanching copper for ſale, or mixing blanched 


copper with filver, or buying, ſelling, or offering to 


ſale blanched copper, alone, or mixed with filver,) 


be extended to the whole tribe of dangerous manu- 
Vou. II. 3H factures. 
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factures, whoſe trade and abilities are fo liable to be 
perverted to bad uſes? | 


Whatever might be the effect of theſe amendment; 
in the mint laws, and neceſſary as they appear to be, 
it is ſtill to be feared that until a new coinage of gold 
and ſilver money ſhall take place, * no legiſlative 
reſtrictions, regulations, or puniſhments, can produce 
an effectual cure to this enormous evil; although from 
the many deficiencies which have been detailed, it i 
evident a great deal of good may be done immediately in 
this way. | 

The coinage of new money is a great ſtate queſtion, 
which may require a fuller conſideration ; but no doubt 
can be entertained of the indiſpenſable neceſſity of ſuch 
a meaſure, with regard to filver and copper coin, as ſoon 
as circumſtances will admit. | 

If to a new coinage of fillings and F: Expences, ſhould 
be added an extenſive coinage of ſilver money of the 
value of three-pence, according to antient uſage, it would 
prove a great convenience to the public, and remedy 
ſome of the abuſes and evils which ariſe from the vaſt 
quantity of baſe copper now in circulation. 


* Vide note , page 408. =_ 
k C 


he 


tus © 


The nation might alſo, in a new point of view, de- 
rive conſiderable advantages from increaſing the weight 


of the copper coin, ſo as to bring it as near as poſ- 


ſible to the intrinſic value of the metal of which it is 
compoſed. | 

An arrangement of this ſort would. 1 not only: be the 
means of effectually preventing counterfeits; but the 
copper, being a native article - produced in the country, 
might, through the medium of coined.money, become a 
profitable branch of commerce with foreign nations; 
where even an extenſive circulation might be inſured, 
in conſequence of the intrinſic and denominative value 
being the ſame, or nearly ſo.— 

This is exemplified in the policy of Sweden, where 


| the copper dollar being ſo heavy as to anſwer to ſix- 


pence ſterling, has. long been exported; and forms a 
conſiderable, and even a  projtaple branch of commerce 


to that nation. „ : 

In Ruſſia the three copee piece is very nearly of the 
weight of ſix Engliſh halfpence, yet its current value 
is only a ſmall fraction above one penny ſterling ;— 
and thus by iſſuing no copper coin where the denom:- 
native is not. in proportion to the intrinſie value, every 
claſs of dealers who vend the neceſſaries of life are 
EET 
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ſhielded againſt loſs; and every unnatural riſe in the 
price of mmm for the ſubſiſtence of the poor is of 
courſe prevented. 

This principle ſeems to have been admitted by the 
legiſlature ; for when the ſubject of copper money wa 
under the conſideration of the Houſe of Commons, 2 
a period not very remote, the journals ſhew that an 
opinion then prevailed, that the moſt effectual mean; 


4 #9 ſecure the copper coin from being counterfeited, wa; 


& that the denominative value ſuch coin ſhould bear a 
© near a proportion as poſſible to the intrinſic value of the 
metal of which it was formed.” 

It is earneftly to be hoped that the regulations pro- 
poſed will be adopted; and followed up, by a ney 
coinage of ſilver as well as copper money, ſo as to ſhiel 
the honeſt part of the community againſt a ſyſtem of 
fraud, rapid beyond all example in its * and un- 
paralleled as to its extent. 

Certain it is, that baſe money contributes more to 
the ſupport as well as to the increaſe of the number 
of thoſe miſchievous and abandoned members of the 
community, who exiſt wholly by different kinds of 
fraud, than any other device which they purſue, to 
enable them to live in their — ſtate of idleneſs and 
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debauchery, and to indulge in luxury and extrava- 
gance. 

THE INCREASE 1s CERTAINLY ASTONISHING, 
SINCE IT IS KNOWN, THAT IN LONDON AND THE 


COUNTRY THERE ARE 54 ACTUAL COINERS, AND 


56 LARGE DEALERS, BESIDES, AT LEAST, 10 DIE- 


SINKERS, WHOSE - NAMES, CHARACTERS, AND 
PURSUITS ARE AT PRESENT PERFECTLY KNOWN. 
BuT THESE BEAR NO PROPORTION TO THE HORDE 


OF SMALLER DEALERS AND UTTERERS OF. BASE 


MONEY IN THE METROPOLIs, AND IN MOST or 


THE COMMERCIAL AND MANUFACTURING TOWNS 


IN THE KINGDOM, — THEIR NUMBERS MPST 
AMOUNT TO SEVERAL THOUSANDS.— FROM BEING 
AT PRESENT NUISANCES IN SOCIETY, IN | THE 
CONSTANT HABIT OF DEFRAUDING THE PUBLIC, 
THEY MIGHT BE RENDERED . (THR@UGH THE 
APPLICATION OF THE REMEDIES PROPOSED) 


USEFUL MEMBERS OF , THE STATE; BY Rx- 


CHANGING A LIFE OF IDLENESS AND CRIMES, 
FOR A COURSE OF USEFUL LABOUR AND IN» 


DUSTRY F, 


# : 
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BEGGING. 


Too long have the public honour and ſafety, mora- 


lity and religion, called aloud for the extirpation of an 


evil, which, though habit has rendered it familiar to 
us, always appears in all its horrid and diſguſting ſhapes ; 
and whoſe dangerous effects ſhow themſelves every 
where, and are increafing every day. 

Too long already have the virtuous citizens of this 
metropolis ſeen with concern the growing numbers of 


the Beggars, their impudence, and their open and 
ſhameleſs debaucheries; yet idleneſs and mendicity 
(thoſe peſts of ſociety) have been fo feebly counteraCted, 


that, inſtead of being checked and ſuppreſſed, they 
have triumphed over thoſe weak attempts to reſtrain 


them, and acquiring freſh vigour and activity from 


ſucceſs, have ſpread their baneful influence far and 
wide. : 


What 
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What well affected citizen can be indifferent to the 
ſhame that devolves upon himſelf and upon his coun- 
try, when whole ſwarms of diſſolute rabble, covered 
with filthy rags, parade the ſtreets, and by tales of real 
or of fictitious diſtreſs, - by clamorous importunity, in- 
ſolence, and rudeneſs, extort involuntary contributions 
from every traveller? When no retreat is to be found, 
no retirement where poverty, miſery, and impudent 
hypocriſy, in all their diſguſting and hideous forms, do 
not continually intrude; when no one is permitted to 


enjoy a peaceful moment, free from their importunity, 
either in the churches or in public places, at the tombs of 


the dead, or at the places of ainuſement?— What avail 
the marks of affluence and-profperity which 2ppear in 
the dreſs and equipage of individuals, in the elegance of 
their dwellings, and in the magnificence and ſplendid 
. ornaments of our churches, while the voice of woe is 
heard in every corner, proceeding from pretended crip- 
ples; from ſtrong and healthy men capable of labour ; 
from young infants and their n o and abandoned 


parents ? 
The public honour calls aloud to have a top put to thi is 
diſgraceful evil. | 
„ | The 
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The public ſafety alſo demands it.— The dreadful con- 
ſequences are obvious, which muſt enſue when great 
numbers of healthy individuals, and whole families, live 
in idleneſs, without any ſettled abode, concluding every 
day with ſchemes for defrauding the public of their ſub- 
| fiſtence for the next: where the children belonging to 
this numerous ſociety are made uſe of to impoſe on the 
credulity of the benevolent, and where they are regu- 
larly trained, from their earlieſt infancy, in all thoſe 
infamous practices, which are carried on ſy ſtematically, 
and to ſuch an alarming extent, among us. 

Great numbers of theſe children grow up to die anger 

the hands of the executiener.—The only inſtruction 
they receive from their parents is how to cheat and 
deceive; and daily practice in lying and ſtealing from 
their very infancy, renders them uncommonly expert 
in their infamous trade.—The records of the courts of 
juſtice ſhow in innumerable inſtances, that early habits 
of idleneſs and beggary are a preparation for the gal- 
lows; and among the numerous thefts that are daily 
committed in this capital, there are very few that are 
not committed by perſons who get into the houſes * 
different pretences. 

What perſon is ignorant of theſe facts? and who can 
demand further proofs of the —_ of a ſolid and 

durable 
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durable inſtitution, for the relief and ſupport of the 
b s | 
The reader would be ſeized with horror, were we 
to unveil all the ſecret abominations of theſe abandoned 
wretches.— They laugh alike at the laws of God and of 
man. No crime is too horrible and ſhocking for them, 
nothing in heaven or on the earth too holy not to be 
profancd by them-without ſcruple, and employed with 
conſummate hyprocriſy to their wicked purpoſes. 

Whence is it that this evil proceeds? not from the 
inability of this great capital to provide for its poor; for 
no city in the world, of equal extent and population, 
has ſo many hoſpitals for the ſick and infirm, and other 
inſtitutions of public charity.—Neither is it owing to 
the hard-heartedneſs of the inhabitants; for a more 
feeling and charitable people cannot be found. —Even 
the uncommonly great and increaſing numbers of the 
beggars ſhow the kindneſs and liberality of the inha- 
bitants; for theſe vagabonds naturally collect together 
in the greateſt numbers, where their trade can be 
carried on to the greateſt advantage. | 

The injudicious diſpenſation of alms is the real and only 
ſource of this evil. 
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In every community there are certainly to be found a 
greater or leſs number of poor and diſtreſſed perſons, 
who have juſt claims on the public charity. — This is 
the caſe every where; and nature dictates to us the duty 
of adminiſtering relief to ſuffering humanity, and more 
eſpecially to our poor and diſtreſſed fellow-citizens ; and 
our holy religion promiſes eternal rewards to him who 
ſupports and relieves the poor and needy: but this re- 
| lates to the real poor. —The truly diſtreſſed are too 
baſhful to mix with the herd of common beggars; 
neceſſity, it is true, will ſometimes conquer their timi- 
dity, and compel them publicly to ſolicit charity ; but 
their modeſt appeal is unheard or unnoticed, whilſt a 
diſſolute vagabond, who exhibits an hypocritical picture 
of diſtreſs, a drunken wretch, who pretends to have a 
numerous family and to be perſecuted by misfortune, — 
or an impudent unfeeling woman, who excites pity by 
the tears and crics of a poor child whom ſhe has hired 
perhaps for the purpoſe, and tortured into ſuffering, 
ſteps daringly forward to intercept the alms of the 
charitable; and the well-intentioned gift which ſhould 
relieve the indigent is the prize of impudence and im- 
poſition, and the ſupport of vice and idleneſs. — What 
then is left for the modeſt object of real diſtreſs, but to 


retire 
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retire diſpirited and hide himſelf in the obſcurity of his 
hut, there to languiſn in miſery, whilſt the bolder beggar 
conſumes, in public houſes, the ill-beſtowed gift in 
mirth and riot?—And, yet, the charitable donor flatters 
himſelf that he has performed-an exemplary duty | 

We THEREFORE EARNESTLY ENTREAT EVERY 
ONE, AND ESPECIALLY THE INHABITANTS OF THIS 
CAPITAL, EACH IN HIS RESPECTIVE. STATION, NO 
LONGER To COUNTENANCE MENDICITY. BY such A 
MISAPPLICATION OF THEIR WELL-MEANT CHARITY ; 
CONTIBUTING / THUS TO AUGMENT THE | FATAL 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE EVIL ITSELF, As WEIL AS 
TO IMPEDE' THE RELIEF or THE REALLY NECES- 
$I TOUS, | 


312 SECT. 
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SECT; XEKL 


PUBLIC ESTABLISHMENT FOR THE POOR. 


As nothing tends more powerfully to encourage idle- 


neſs and immorality among the poor, and conſequently 
to perpetuate all the evils to ſociety which ariſe from 
the prevalence of poverty and mendicity, than injudi- 


cious diſtributions of alms; individuals muſt be very 


cautious in beſtowing their private charities, and in 


forming ſchemes for giving affiſtance to the diſtreſſed; 


otherwiſe they will moſt certainly do more harm than 
good.—The evil tendency of giving alms indiſcrimi- 


nately to beggars is univerſally acknowledged; but it is 


not, I believe, ſo generally known how much harm is 
done by what are called the private charities of indivi- 
duals. Far be it from me to wiſh to diſcourage private 
- charities; I am only anxious that they ſhould be better 
applied. 


Without taking up time in analyſing the different 


motives by which perſons of various character are in- 
| | | duced 


th 
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duced to give alms to the poor, or of ſhewing the con- 
ſequences of their injudicious or careleſs donations ; 
which would be an unprofitable as well as a diſagreeable 
inveſtigation ; I ſhall briefly point out what appear to 
me to be the moſt effectual means which individuals in 
affluent circumſtances can employ for the afliſtance of 
the poor in their neighbourhood. 

An object of the very firſt importance in . an 
eſtabliſhment for the relief and ſupport of the poor, is 
to take effectual meaſures for introducing a ſpirit of 
induſtry among them; for it is moſt certain, that a/? 
ns of money, or other affiftance, given to the poor in 
alms, which do nat teud to make them induſtrious, never 
can. fail ta have a contrary tendency, and to operate as an 

And as the merit of an action is to be determined 
by the good it produces, the charity of a nation ought 
not to be eſtimated by the millions which are paid in 
poor's taxes, but by the pains which are taken to ſee that 
the ſums raiſed are properly applied. 

As the providing uſeful employment for the poor, and 
rendering them induſtrious, is, and ever has been, 
a great de/ideratum in political economy, it may be 
proper 
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proper to enlarge a little here, n that nn 
fe. 

The great miſtake committed in moſt of the attempts 
which have been made to introduce 3 ſpirit of induſtry, 
where habits of idleneſs have prevailed, has been the too 
frequent and improper uſe of coercive meaſures, by 
which the perſons to be reclaimed have commonly been 
offended and thoroughly diſguſted at the very outſet. — 
Force will not do it. Addreſs, not force, muſt be uſed 
on thoſe occaſions. 49% 

The children in the houſe of induſtry at Munich, 
who, being placed upon elevated ſeats round the halls 
where other children worked, were made to be idle 
ſpectators of that amuſing ſcene, cried moſt bitterly 
when their requeſt to he permitted to deſcend from their 
places, and mix in that buſy crowd, was refuſed ;—but 
they would, moſt probably, have cried ſtill more, had 


they been taken "Oy from their OY and forced to 


work. 


« Men are but children of a 3 growth; — and 
thoſe who undertake to direct them, ought ever to bear 
in mind that 1 important truth, 

That impatience of control, and jealouſy and obſtinate 
perſeverance in RY the rights of perſonal li- 
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berty and independence, which ſo ſtrongly mark the 


human character in all the ſtages of life, muſt be ma- 
naged with great caution and addreſs, by thoſe who are 
deſirous of doing good; —or, indeed, of doing any thing 
effectually with mankind. 

It has often been ſaid, that the poor are vicious and 


profligate, and that heręfore nothing but force will 


anſwer to make them obedient, and keep them in 
order; — but, I ſhould ſay, that becauſe the poor are 
vicious and profligate, it is ſo much the more neceſſary 
to avoid the appearance of force in the management of 
them, to prevent their becoming rebellious and incor- 
rigible. 
Thoſe who are employed to take up and tame the 
wild horſes belonging to the Elector Palatine, which are 
bred in the foreſt near DUsELDoRF, never uſe force in 
reclaiming that noble animal, and making him docile 
and obedient.— They begin with making a great circuit, 


in order to approach him; and rather decoy than force 


him into the ſituation in which they with to bring him, 
and ever afterwards treat him with the greateſt kind- 
neſs; it having been found by experience, that ill - 


uſage ſeldom fails to make him «a man-hater,” un- 


| fameable, and incorrigibly vicious. —It may, perhaps, 


be 
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be thought fanciful and trifling, but the fact really is, 
that an attention to the means uſed by theſe people to 
gain the confidence of thoſe animals, and tcach them to 
like their keepers, their ſtables, and their mangers, 
ſuggeſted to me many ideas which I afterwards, ſays 
Count Rumford, put into execution with great ſucceſs, 
in reclaiming thoſe abandoned and more ferocious ani- 
mals in human ſhape, which I undertook to tame and 
render gentle and docile. 

It is however neceſſary in every attempt to introduce 
a ſpirit of order and induſtry among the idle and pro- 
fligate, not merely to avoid all harſh and offenſive treat- 
ment, which, as has already been obſerved, could only 
ſerve to irritate them, and render them till more vicious 
and obſtinate; but it is alſo indiſpenſably neceſſary to do 
every thing that can be deviſed to encourage and reward 
every ſymptom of reformation. 

It will likewiſe be neceſſary ſometimes to puniſh the 
obſtinate ; but recourſe ſhould never be had to puniſh- 
ments till goed uſage has been firſt fairly tried and found 
to be ineffectual. — Ihe delinquent muſt be made to ſee 
that he has deſerved the puniſhment, and when it is 
inflicted, care ſhould be taken to make him feel it. — 
But in order that the puniſhment may have the effects 

intended, 
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intended, and not ſerve to irritate the perſon puniſhed, 
and excite perſonal hatred and revenge, inſtead of 
diſpoſing the mind to ſerious reflection, it muſt be ad- 
miniſtered in the moſt ſolemn and moſt d:/pafſronate man- 
ner; and it muſt be continued no longer than till the 


firſt dawn of reformation appears. 


How much prudence and caution are neceſſary in 


diſpenſing rewards and puniſhments; and yet — how 
little attention is in general paid to thoſe important 
tranſactions | | 
Rewards and puniſhments are the only means by which 
mankind can be controlled and directed; and yet, how 
often do we ſee them diſpenſed in the moſt careleſs— 
moſt imprudent—and moſt improper manner how 
oſten are they confounded how often miſapplied !— 
and how often do we ſee them made the inſtruments of 
' gratifying the moſt ſordid private paſſions ! OD 
To the improper uſe of them may be attributed all 


the diſorders of civil ſociety.—To the improper or care- 
| | £71 


leſs uſe of them may, moſt unqueſtionably, be attti- : 


buted the prevalence of poverty, miſery, and mendicity 
in moſt countries, and particularly in Great-Britain,. 
where the healthfulneſs and mildneſs of the climate— 
the fertility of the ſoil—the abundance of fuel the 
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numerous and flouriſhing manufactures— the extenſive 


commerce —and the millions of acres. of waſte lands 


which till remain to be cultivated, furniſh the means 


of giving uſeful employment to all its inhabitants, and 
even to a much more numerous population. 


But if inſtead of encouraging the laudable exertions of 


uſeful induſtry, and affiſting and relieving the unfor- 
tunate and the infirm—(the only real objects of cha- 
rity,)—the means deſigned for thoſe purpoſes are fo 
miſapplied as to operate as rewards to idleneſs and immo- 
rality, the greater the ſums are which are levied on the 
rich for the relief of the poor, the more numerous will 


that claſs become, and the greater will be their pro- 


fligacy, their inſolence, and their ſhameleſs and cla- 

morous importunity. _ | 
There is, it cannot be denied, in man, a natural 
propenſity to floth and indolence ; and though habits of 
induſtry, —like all habits, may render thoſe exertions 
eaſy and pleaſant which at firſt are painful and irkſome, 
yet no perſon, in any ſituation, ever choſe labour 
merely for its own ſake. It is always the apprehenſion 
of ſome greater evil, - or the hope of ſome enjoyment, 
by which mankind are compelled or  allured, when they 
take to nduftrious e | 
In 
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In the rude ſtate of ſavage nature the wants of men 
are few, and theſe may all be eaſily ſupplied without 
the commiſhon of any crime; conſequently induſtry, 

under ſuch circumſtances, is not neceſſary, nor can in- 
dolence be juſtly conſidered as a vice; but in a ſtate of 

civil ſociety, where population is great, and the means 
of ſubſiſtence not to be had without labour, or without 
defrauding others of the fruits of their induſtry, idleneſs 
becomes a crime of the molt fatal tendency, and conſe- 
_ quently of the moſt heinous nature; and every means 
ſhould be uſed to diſcountenance, puniſh, and prevent 
W. %% bin z | | 
And we. ſee that PROVIDENCE, ever attentive to pro- 
vide rgmedies for the diſorders which the progreſs of ſo- 
ciety occaſions in the world, has provided for idleneſs— 
as ſoon as the condition of ſociety renders it a vice, but 
not before -a puniſhment every way ſuited to its na- 
ture, and calculated to prevent its prevalency and per- 
nicious conſequences ;—This is want , - and a moſt 
efficacious remedy it is for the evil,—when the wiſdom 
of man does not interfere to counteract it, and prevent 
its ſalutary effects. | 
He who will not work deſerves to flarve, ſays 4 Paul. 
3K 2 OT But 
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But reſerving the farther inveſtigation of this part of 
my ſubjeA—that reſpecting the means to be uſed for 
encouraging induſtry—to ſome future opportunity, I 
| ſhall: now endeavour to ſhow, in a few words, how, 
under the moſt unfavourable circumſtances, an arrange- 


ment for putting an end to mendicity, and introducing 


a ſpirit of induſtry among the pions * be introduced 
and carried into execution. 4 

I i am obliged to take a great circuit, in order to ar- 
rive at my object, it muſt be remembered, that where 
a vaſt weight is to be raiſed by human means, a variety 
of machinery muſt neceſſarily be provided; and that it 


is only by bringing all the different powers employed to 


act together to the ſame end, that the purpoſe in view 


can be attained. It will likewiſe be remembered, that 


as no mechanical power can be made to act without a 
force be applied to it ſufficient to overcome the reſiſt- 
ance, not only of the vir inertia, but alſo of friction, fo 
no moral agent can be brought to act to any given end 
without ſufficient motives; that is to ſay, without ſuch 
motives as the perſon "who is to at may deem ſufficient, 
not only to decide his opinion, but alſo to overcome his 
indolence. 

A The 


are 
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The object propoſed, —the relief of the poor, and the 
providing for their future comfort and happineſs, by in- 
troducing among them a ſpirit of order and induſtry, is 


ſuch as cannot fail to meet with the approbation of | 


every well· diſpoſed perſon.— But I will ſuppoſe, that a 
bare conviction of the utility of the meaſure is not ſuffi⸗ 
eient alone to overcome the indolence of the public, 
and indues them to engage aclively in the undertaking ; 
—yet as people are at all times, and in all ſituations, 
ready enough to do what they Fee/ to be their intereſt; 
if, in bringing forward a ſcheme of public utility, the 
proper means be uſed to render it ſo intereſting as to 
awaken the curigſity, and fix the attention, of the pub- 
lie, no doubts can be entertained of n of 
carrying it into effect. 4 | | | 

In arranging ſuch a plan, and hs it OS 5 
public, no ſmall degree of knowledge of mankind, and 
particularly of the vArioun means of acting on them, 
which are peculiarly adapted to the different ſtages of 
civilization, or rather of the political refinement and 
corruption of ſociety, would, in molt cafes, be indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary; but with that knowledge, and a good 
ſhare of zeal, addreſs, prudence, and perſeverance, there 
are few ſchemes, in which an honeſt man would wiſh 
to 
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to be concerned, that might not be carried into execu- 
tion in any country. 
In ſuch a city 28 London, where 3 nn 


public ſpirit; — enterprize ; and zeal for improve - 


ment; little more, I flatter myſelf, would be neceſſary 
to engage all ranks to unite in carrying into effect ſuch 
a ſcheme, than to ſhow its public utility; and, above 
all, to prove that there is no job at the bottom of it. 

It would, however, be allviſable, in ſubmitting to 
the Public, Propoſals for forming ſuch an Eftabliſh- 


ment, to ſhow that thoſe: who are invited to aſſiſt in | 
carrying it into execution, would not only derive from 


it much pleaſure and ſatisfaction, but alſo many real ad- 
vantages; for too much pains can never be taken to in- 
tereſt the public individually, and directly, in the ſuc- 
ceſs of meaſures tending to promote the general good of 
ſociety. 
In the forty-third year of the reign of Queen Ex1za- 
' BETH, an act was paſſed, requiring the churchwardens 
and overſeers of every pariſh, under the direction of the 
- magiſtrates, to provide materials and implements,” for 
the purpoſe of ſetting the poor to work; and to compel 
ſuch perſons to work, as ſhould not be thought able to 
maintain themſelves and families. She limited the 
numbers 


— 
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numbers of the poor, and prevented their increaſe, by 
not ſuffering cottages to be erected, unleſs they were 
endowed each with four acres of land; and at the ſame 
time forbidding inmates. The ſuperior wiſdom of theſe 
laws will appear from hence, that for ninety years there 
were no complaints to occaſion any alteration in them. 
This act may be conſidered as the ground-work of all 
the ſubſequent plans for the relief and employment of 
the poor, very little having been done for that purpoſe 
before this time. If it has not been generally attended 
with the good effects which might have been expected 
from it; the want of ſucceſs is not ſo much to be attri- 
buted to the deficiences of the act itſelf, as to a total 
relaxation of diſcipline, and to other cauſes, which it 
would be invidious to mention. | 

Mr. Locke, in a memorial drawn up by him and 
delivered by the Board of Trade, of which he was a 


member, to the lords juſtices of the kingdom, incul- 


cates this wiſe plan of conduct; That Working Schools 
ſhould be ſet up in every pariſh, to which the children of 


all fuch as demand relief of the pariſh above three, and 


under fourteen years of age, ſhould be obliged to come. 
To this excellent plan was added a power to admit 


into the ſame room groton perſons out of employ, 


and 
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and à recommendation to incite and encourage la- 


bourers not chargeable, or even not belonging to the 


pariſh, where they reſide, to ſend their children to it, 
for the advantage of being brought up in habits of in- 
duſtry *. | 


This method is productive of ſeveral advantages. 


& J. It has a tendency to revive that proper ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and decent ſubordination, which the profligate 
licentiouſneſs of the times has almoſt annihilated. 

II. It provides an opportunity for the exertions of 
thoſe, who, from their number in family, or from the 
ſmallneſs of their habitations, could not have worked at 
home, or not without frequent interruptions. | 

« III. It produces a much more conſiderable quan- 
tity of work, than could poſſibly have been obtained, 
had the ſame perſons, 8&c. been embarraſſed by the con- 
tinual buſtle, and various avocations of family concerns, 


Wherever any attempt has been made to employ the poor, it has ſeldom 
failed of producing ſome good effect: for notwithſtanding the produce of the 
manufactures, wherein the poor are employed, ſhould happen to be but ſmall, 
yet if the poor are kept from idleneſs and beggary, and inured to a ſober and 
induſtrious way of living, the good effects thereof, as well to themſelves as 
to the public, will fully compenſate all the expence. | 


3 and 
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and uninfluenced by that emulation, which naturally 
ariſes among anne engaged N in the ſame 
employment. 
IV. It greatly improves the 1 of the Word 
by ſubjecting it to the conſtant inſpection * the maſter 
or miſtreſs. 

%% V. It oecaſions ; very conſiderable ſaving of the 
fuel and light, which muſt be wanted for enabling the 
ſpinners, &c. to obtain in winter, any ſuch wages as 
ſhall afford them a comfortable maintenance. 

VI. It obviates every complaint that can ariſe 
from want of employment, by opening an aſylum, 
where the unemployed may always exerciſe ſome 
We will therefore preſume to hope that the plan 
of the Saciety of Induſtry, if ſeriouſly adopted and ſteadily 
perſevered in as it is kindly and earneſtly recommended, 
will probably change the face of things in this country, 
that every interelt both of this world and the next will 
be advanced by it, that eyery pariſh will be paid ten- 
fold what may b. be laid out in fo good a work, by a re- 
duction of its rates; but however this be, that every in 
babitant who .can feel and think, were he to be put to 
the expence of twice as much as in tact he may $ain by 

Vor. II. "* 14% | this 
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this reform, ought even at that rate to bear fuch an in- 
cumberance cheerfully, for the pleaſuze of being ſur- 
rounded with happier and honeſter neighbours, and for 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the morals and goodneſs of his 


country mereaſe with its proſperity,” 


hopes that the poct rates will, immeziately receive any 
conſiderable diminution. by this plan of employing the 


poor.—The firſt, and grand object of conſideration in 


the breaſt of every liberal man ſhould be the better re- 
lief and management of the poor. If they can be made 
more comfortable, if they can be rendered more reſpect- 


ful, more decent and orderly, more beneficial to the 


community; —and if at the ſame time the expence of 


maintaining them can be leſſened by the means above 
ſuggeſted, two wery conſiderable advantages will be ob- 


tamed. 

If their better relief and management ſhould nt be 
attended with a diminution of expence, or even if the 
expence (which there is little reaſon to apprehend) 
ſhould be ſomewhat increaſed; ſtill we ſhall have gain- 


ed a very material benefit, in their better behaviour and | 


in ſreing them made more happy.—But from the expe- 
rience 
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rience of the good effects which have attended this ſyſ- 
tem in the counties of Lincols and Rutland, we are 
juſtified in expecting that it ill leſſen the public burden 
occaſioned by the maintenance of the poor. In proof of the 
reaſonableneſs of this aſſertion, we mention the follow- 
ing important fact. Upon taking a general view of 
the tables publiſhed by the ſociety of induſtry in Lin- 
colnſhire, it appears that 135 children between. eleven 
and twelve years of age, in ren months, taken in the 
depth of five ſucceſſive winters, earned the ſum of 6801. 
35. 3 d. or HALF A CROWN A WEEK EACH; excluſive 
of all their work during the other ten months of la of 
thoſe years.” ; | * 

To what has been ne 8 we will * add 
the following obſervation ;of, Mr. Locke, in the report 
of the board of trade above alluded to.—** Every one 
mult have. meat, drink, cloathing, and firing; ſo much 
goes out of the ſtock of the kingdom, ; whether they 
work or no. Suppoſing, then, there be a hundred thou- 
ſand poor in England chat live upon the pariſh; that is, 
who are maintained by other people's labour, (for ſo is 
every one who lives upon alms, without working ;) if 
care were taken that every one of thoſe, by ſome labour 

in the woollen or other manufacture, ſhould earn but & 
3L 2 | FENNY 
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PENNY a day, (which one with another they might 


well do, and more) this would gain to Exgland a Hux- 
DRED AND THIRTY THOUSAND POUNDS per annum, 
which in eight years n make > England * a MIL- 
Llox of POUNDS richer.” “ o 1>06Þds, | 

The juſtices of the peace for the diſtrict of nee 
in Lincoln/hire, deſerve alſo their ſhare of praiſe. Find- 
ing the legiſlature tardy, on their own authority they 


came to reſolutions,” which do credit to their under- 


ſtanding.— They declare againſt workhouſes, for the 
moſt ſubſtantial reaſons, the expence at which they are 
maintained, and the contemptible produce of their la- 
bour.—They well obſerve, that when the poor work by 
compulſion, they are too apt, by awkwardneſs, negli- 
pence, or ill-will, to ſpoil their work; and that the pa- 
riſh officers, either from good-nature, from indolen&, 
or from being occupied in their own private | buſineſs, 
ſeldom puniſh. —They juſtly condemn the opinion 
which had prevailed, that diſtreſs ariſing from wanton 


iAlenefs is no leſs entitled to relief than that which in- 


evitable misfortunes have occaſioned. —They conclude 
with recommending workſhops, as promoting emula- 
tion, good ſpinning,” and good reeling, and as giving to 


the pow ſufficient room to work in, and certainty of 


employment. 
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employment.—In conformity with theſe principles, they 
ordered, that no one ſhould have any relief till he had 
done ſuch work as he was capable of; that materials 
and convenient places ſhould be provided for ſetting the . 
poor to work; and that all children fhould be taught to 
knit before they were fix years old, and to ſpin before 
they were nine. In aid of theſe judicious orders, ſchools 
were opened, and premiums were given from the poor 
rates. | 

Thomas Fixmin, a friend of Archbiſhop TiLLoT- 
SON, had long ſince delivered the ſame opinions, which 
we here find adopted by theſe reſpectable gentlemen in 
Lincoln/hire.—This truly benevolent and uſeful citizen 
gave out raw materials to the induſtrious poor ; and he 
well remarked, that one ſhilling earnt by labour went 
ivMher than two by way of gift. 8 

FRoM THESE PRINCIPLES WE MUST NOT ONLY 
CONDEMN THE WHOLE SYSTEM OF OUR PRESENT 
POOR'S LAW, BUT EVERY SYSTEM WHICH STANDS 
IN NEED OF WORKHOUSES,—WE MUST COMMEND” | 
SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY, PAROCHIAL WORKSHOPS, 


AND MAGAZINES OF RAW MATERIALS; AND WE 


MUST GIVE ENCOURAGEMENT, UNDER PROPER RE- 
GULATIONS, TO FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AMONG THE - 
3 LABOURING 
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LABOURING PoOOR.—BuT, ABOVE ALL, WE Must 
STRENUOUSLY CONTEND, THAT | WHATEVER AID 1$ 
GIVEN BY. THE PUBLIC, SHOULD BE DISPENSED. IN 
SUCH AWAY AS To CALL FORTH THE MOST, STRE- 


NUOUS. EFFORTS. or THE /PARTY WHO IS TO, BE RE 
LIEVED, WITH. GRATITUDE To HIS BENEFACTORS, 
Ax DUE SUBORDINATION TO HIS EMPLOYERS. , 


SECT. XXXI. 


sin BENJAMIN. THOM50N's: ®. ACCOUNT or THE 
| ESTABLISHMENT AT MUNICH». 


Bur in order to clear the country of beggars (the 
number of whom in Bavaria had become quite intolet- 
able) it was neceſſary to adopt general and efficacious 
meaſures for maintaining and ſupporting the poor. 
Laws were not wanting to oblige each community in 
the country to provide for its own poor; but theſe 
laws had been ſo long neglected, and beggary had be- 
come {o general, that extraordinary meaſures, and the 
moſt indefatigable exertions, were neceſſary to put a 
ſtop to this evil.—The number of itinerant beggars, of 
both ſexes, and all ages, as well foreigners as natives, 
who {trolled about the country in all directions, levy- 
ing contributions from the induſtrious inhabitants, ſteal- 


ing and robbing, and leading a life of indolence, and 


* This patriot alen has * created Count de Rumors by the 
reigning Duke of Bavaria, | 
the 
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the moſt ſhameleſs debauchery, was quite incredible; 
and ſo numerous were the ſwarms of beggars in all the 
great towns, and particularly in the capital, fo great 
their impudence, and fo perſevering their importunity, 
that it was almoſt impoſſible to croſs the ſtreets without 
being attacked, and abſolutely forced to ſatisfy their cla- 
morous demands.—And theſe beggars were in general 
by no means ſuch as from age or bodily infirmities were 
unable by their labour to earn their livelihood ; but 
they were for the moſt part, ſtout, ſtrong, healthy, 
ſturdy beggars, who, loſt to every ſenfe of ſhame, had 
embraced the profeſſion from choice, not neceſfity ; and 
who, not unfrequently, added infolence and threats to 
their importunity, and extorted that from fear, which 
they could not procure by their arts of diffimulation. 
In ſhort, theſe - deteſtable vermin fwarmed every 
where, and not only their impudence and clamorous 
importunity were without any bounds, but they had re- 
courſe to the moſt diabolical arts, and moft horrid 
crimes, in the proſecution of their infamous trade.— 
Young children were ſtolen from their parents by theſe 
wretches, and their eyes put out, or their tender limbs 
broken or diſtorted, in order, by expoſing. them thus 
maimed, to excite the pity and commiſeration of the 
3 public; 
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public; and every ſpecies of artifice was made uſe of to 
agitate the ſenſibility, and to extort the contributions of 
the humane and charitable. FL | 
Some of theſe monſters were ſo void of all feeling 2 
to expoſe even their own children, naked, and almoſt 
ſtarved, in the ſtreets, in order that, by their cries and 
unaffected expreſſions of diſtreſs, they might move thoſe 
who paſſed by to pity and relieve them; and in order to 
make them act their part more naturally, they were 
unmercifully beaten when they came home, by their in- 
human parents, if they did not bring with them a cer- 
tain ſum, which they were ordered to collect. 
I have frequently ſeen a poor child of five or ſix years 
of age, late at night, in the moſt inclement ſeaſon, ſit- 
ting down almoſt naked at the corner of a ſtreet, and 
crying moſt bitterly; if he were aſked what was the 
matter with him, he would anſwer, I am cold and 
* hungry, and afraid to go home ; my mother told me 
„ to bring home twelve half-pence, and I have only 
«+ been able to beg five. My mother will certainly beat 
.* me if I do not carry home ten or twelve.” Who 
could refuſe ſo ſmall a ſum to relieve ſo much unaffect- 
ed diſtreſs ?—But what horrid arts are theſe, to work 
upon the feelings of the public, and levy involuntary 
Vo. II. 3M contributians 
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contributions for the ſupport of idleneſs and debau- 
chery | 111 7509; 
That total inſenkbility e to. hams, and all thoſe other 
yualifications which are neceſſary in the profeſſion of a 
beggar, are likewiſe eſſential to form an accompliſhed 
thief; and both theſe: profeſſions derive very conſider- 
able advantages from their unien. A beggar who goes 
about from houſe to houſe to aſk for alms, has many 
opportunities to ' ſteal, which another would not fo 
eaſily find; and his profeſſion as a beggar gives him a 
great facility in diſpoſing of what he ſteals; for he can 
always ſay it was given him in charity. No wonder 
then that thieving and robbing ſhould be RO 
OE e n e Ls e 
"Fhat this was the caſe in Bavaria will not be doubted 
557 thoſe who are informed that in the four years imme - 
diately ſucceeding the introduction of the meafures 
adopted for putting an end to mendicity, and clearing 
the country of beggars, thieves, robbers, '&c. above ten 
thouſand of theſe vagabonds, foreigners and natives, were 
actually arreſted and delivered over to the civil magil- 
trates ; and that in taking up the beggars in Munich, 
and providing for thoſe who ſtood in need of public 
aſſiſtance, no leſs than 2600 were entered upon the 
8 | liſts; 


lits; though the whole number of the inhabitants of 
the city of Munich probably does not amount to, more 
than 60,000, even including the ſuburbs. | 
i But before I proceed to give a more particular ac- 
count of the funds of this inſtitution, and of the appli- 
cation. of them, it will be neceſſary to mention the pre- 
parations which were made for furniſhing employment 
to the poor, and the means which were uſed: for re- 
claiming them from their vicious habits, and rendering 
them induſtrious and uſeful ſubjects. And this was 
certainly the moſt difficult, as well as the moſt curious 
and intereſting part of the undertaking. To truſt raw 
materials in the hands of common. beggars, certainly re- 
quired great caution and management; — but to produce 
ſo total and radical a change in the morals, manners, 
and cuſtoms of this debauched and abandoned race, as 
was neceſſary to render them orderly and uſeful mem- 
bers of ſociety, will naturally be conſidered as an ardu+ 
ous, if not impoſſible, enterpriſe. In this I ſucceeded ; 
—for the proof of this fact I appeal to the flouriſhing 
ſtate of the different manufactories in which theſe poor 
people are now employed, —to. their orderly and peace- 
able demeanour to their cheerfulneſa to their induſ« 
try, —to the deſire to excel, which manifeſts itſeli 
3M 2 among 
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among them upon all occaſions, —and to the very air of 
their countenances. Strangers, who go to ſee this in- 
ſtitution, (and there are very few who paſs through 
Munich who do not take that trouble,) cannot ſuffi- 
ciently expreſs their ſurpriſe at the air of happineſs and 
contentment which reigns through every part of this 
extenſive eſtabliſhment, and can hardly be perfuaded, 
that 'among thoſe they ſee ſo cheerfully engaged in 
that intereſting- ſcene of induſtry, by far the greater 
part were, five years ago, the moſt miſerable and 
moft worthleſs of beings, — common beggars in the 

An account of the means employed in bringing about 
this change cannot fail to be intereſting to every bene- 
volent mind ; and this is what has encouraged me to 
lay theſe details before the public. 

By far the greater number of the poor people to be 
taken care of were not only common beggars, but had 
been bred up from their very infancy in that profeſſion; 
and were fo attached to their indolent and diſſolute way 
of living, as to prefer it to all other ſituations. They 
were not enly unacquainted with all kinds of work, but 
had the moſt inſuperable averſion to honeſt labour; and 
had been ſo long familiarized with every crime, that 

they 
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they had become perfectly e to all ſenſe of ** 
and remorſe. | 

With perſons of this deſcription, it pe be con- 
ceived that precepts ;—admonitions;—and puniſhments, 
| would be of little or no avail. But where precepts fail, 
habit may ſometimes be ſucceſsful. 

To make vicious and abandoned people happy, it has 
generally been ſuppoſed neceſſary, fir/?, to make them 
virtuous. But why not reverſe this order? Why not 
make them firſt happy, and then virtuous? If happi- 
neſs and virtue be inſeparable, the end will be as cer- 
tainly obtained by the one method as by the other; and 
it is moſt undoubtedly much eafier to contribute to the 
happineſs and comfort of perſons in a ſtate of poverty 
and miſery, than, by admonitions and nies 
reform their morals, . a 

_ Deeply ſtruck with the importance of this truth, al 
my meaſures were taken accordingly. Every thing was 
done that could be deviſed to make the poor people I 
had to deal with comfortable and happy in their new 
ſituation; and my hopes, that a habit of enjoying the 
real comforts and conveniences, which were provided for 
them, would in time, ſoften their hearts; open their 
eyes; and render them grateful and docile, were nat 
diſappointed. The 
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The pleaſure I have had in the ſucceſs. of this expe- 
riment-is much eaſier to be conceived than deſcribed. 
Would to God that my fuccels might encourage others 
how litile trouble, and how little expence, are required 
to do much good, the heart-felt ſatisſaction which ariſes 
from relieving the wants, and promoting the happineſs 


of our fellow-creatures, is ſo great, that I am perſuaded, 
acts of the moſt eſſential charity would be much more 


. 


conſequently be much leſſened. 
„ wee eee eee 


miſerable hovels, in the midſt of vermin, and every 


kind of filthineſs; or to fleep in the ſtreets, and under 
the. hedges, half naked, and expoſed. to all the inele- 


mencies of the ſeaſons. A large and commodious build- 


ing, fitted up in the neateſt and moſt comfortable man- 
ner, was now provided for their reception. In this 
agreeable retreat they found ſpacious and noble apart- 
ments, kept with the moſt ſcrupulous neatneſs, well 
warmed in winter, and well lighted; a good warm 
dinner every day, gratis, cooked and ſerved up with all 
poſſible attention to order and cleanlineſs ;—-materials 


and utenſils for thoſe who were able to work ;-—maſters, 
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gratis, for thoſe who required inſtruction; the moſt 
generous pay, in money, for all the labour performed; 
and the-kindeſt uſage from every perſon, from the high- 
eſt to the loweſt, belonging to the eſtabliſhment. Here, 
in this aſylum for the indigent and unfortunate, no ill 
uſage; — no harſh language, is permitted: During five 
years that the eſtabliſhment has exiſted, not a blow has 
been given to any one; not even to a child by his in- 
ſcructor. e 

As the rules and regulations for the preſervation of 


order are few, and eaſy to be obſerved, the inſtances of 
their being tranſgreſſed are rare; and as all the labour 
performed, is paid. by the piece, and not by the day ; 
and is well paid ; and as thoſe who gain the moſt by 
their work in the courſe of the week, receive propor- 
tional rewards on the Saturday evening ; j theſe are e moſt 
effectual encouragements to induſtry. — 

It is eaſy to conceive that ſo great a number i un- 
fortunate beings, of all ages and ſexes, taken as it were 
out of their very element, and placed in a ſituation fo 
perfectly new to them, could not fail to be productive 
of very intereſting ſituations. Would to God I were 
able to do juſtice to this {abject ! but no language can 
deſcribe the affecting — to which I was a witneſs 


npon Fs occaſion. 
| The 
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The exquiſite delight which a ſenſible mind muſt 
feel, upon ſeeing many hundreds of wretched beings 
-awaking from a ſtate of miſery and inactivity, as from a 
dream; and applying themſelves with cheerfulneſs to the 
employments of uſeful induſtry ; upon ſeeing the firſt 
dawn of placid content break upon a countenance co- 
vered with habitual gloom, and furrowed and diſtorted 
by miſery ;—this is eaſier to be conceived than de- 
ſcribed. | 

During the firſt three or four days that theſe poor 
people were aſſembled, it was not poſlible entirely to 
prevent confuſion : there was nothing like mutinous re- 
ſiſtance among them; but their ſituation was ſo new to 
them, and they were ſo very awkward in it, that it was 
| difficult to bring chem into any tolerable order. At 
length, however, by diſtributing them in the different 
halls, and affigning to each his particular place, (the 
places being all diſtinguiſhed by numbers,) they were 
brought into ſuch order as to enable the inſpectors, and 
inſtructors, to begin their operations. 

Thoſe who underſtood any kind of work, were placed 
in the apartments where the work they underſtood was 
carried on; and the others, being claſſed according to 
their ſexes, and as much as poſſible according to their 

—4 
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ages, were placed under the immediate care of the dif- 
ferent inſtructors. By much the larger number were 
put to ſpinning of hemp ;—others, and particularly the 
young children from four to ſeven years of age, were 
taught to Enit, and to ſew; and the moſt awkward 
among the men, and particularly the old, the lame, and 
the infirm, \vere put to carding of wool. —Old women, 
whoſe light was too weak to ſpin, or whoſe hands trem- 
bled with pally, were made to ſpool yarn for the 
Weavers; and young children, who were too weak to 
labour, were placed upon ſeats erected for that purpoſe 


round the rooms where other children worked: 


The awkwardnef of theſe poor creatures, wht they 
were firſt taken from the ſtreets as beggars, and put to 
work, may eaſily be conativeds but the facility with 
which they acquired addreſs in the various manufactures 
in which they were employed, was very remarkable, and 
much excecded my expectation. But what was quite 
ſurpriſing, and at the ſame time intereſting in the high- 
eſt degree, was the apparent and rapid change which 
was produced in their manners,—in their general beha- 
viour, —and even in the very air of their countenances, 
upon being a little accuſtomed to their new ſituations. 
—The kind uſage they met with, and the comforts 


* 
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they enjoyed, ſeemed to have ſoftened their hearts, and 
awakened in them / ſentiments as new and ſurpriſing to 
themſelves, as they were intereſting to thoſe about 
The melancholy gloom of, miſery, and air of uneaſi- 
neſs and embarraſſment, diſappeared by little and little 
from their countenances, and were fucceeded by a timid 
| dawn of cheerfulneſs, rendered moſt exquiſitely intereſt- 
ing by a certain mixture of ſilent gratitude, which no 
; language can deſcribe. | 
In the infancy of this eſtabliſhment, when theſe poor 
. were firſt brought together, I uſed yery fre- 
quently to viſit them, — to ſpeak kindly to them,—and 


to encourage them; and I ſeldom paſſed through the 


halls where they were ab work, without being a witnel 
to the moſt moving ſcenes. | 
| Objects, formerly the moſt miſerable and wretched, 
whom I had ſeen for years as beggars in the ſtreets; — 
young women, — perhaps the unhappy victims of ſeduc- 
tion, who, having loſt their reputation, and being turn- 
ed adrift in the world, without a friend and without a 
home, were reduced to the neceſſity of begging, to ſuſ- 
tain a miſerable exiſtence, now recognized me as their 
benefaQor ; and, with tears dropping faſt from their 
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cheeks, continued their work in the moſt expreſſive 


ſilence. 


II they were aſked, what the matter was with them? 
their anſwer was, („ nichts“) „ nothing; accompa- 
nied by a look of affectionate regard and gratitude, ſo 
exquiſitely touching as frequently to draw tears from the 


moſt inſenſible of the byſtanders. 


It was not poſſible to be miſtaken with reſpe& to the 
real ſtate of the minds of theſe poor people; every thing 
about them ſhowed that they were deeply affected with 
the kindneſs ſhewn them and that their hearts were 
.really ſoftened, appeared, not only from their unaffected 
expreſſions of gratitude, but alſo from the effuſions of 
their affectionate regard for thoſe who were dear to 


them. In ſhort, never did I witneſs ſuch affecting 


ſcenes as paſſed between ſome of theſe poor people and 


their children. 


It was mentioned above that the children were ſepa- 


rated from the grown perſons. —This was the caſe at 


firſt; but as ſoon as order was thoroughly eſtabliſhed in- 


every part of the houſe, and the poor people had ac- 


quired a certain degree of addreſs in their work, and 


evidently took pleaſure in it, as many of thoſe who had 


n expreſſed an earneſt deſire to have them near 


3 N 2 them, 
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them, permiſſion was granted for that purpoſe ; and the 
ſpinning halls, by degrees, were filled with the molt in- 
tereſting little groups of induſtrious families, who vied 
with each other in diligence and addreſs; and who diſ- 
played a ſcene, at once the moſt buſy, and the moſt 


cheerful, that can be ĩmagined. 
An induſtrious family is ever a pleaſing . ; "A 


there was ſomething pet liarly intereſting and affecting 


in the groups of theſe poor people. Whether it was, 
that thoſe who ſaw them compared their preſent ſitua- 
tion with 'the ſtate of miſery and wretchedneſs from. 
which they had been taken ;—or whether it was the. 


joy and exultation which were expreſſed in the coun- 
tenances of the poor parents in contemplating their chil- 


dren all buſily employed about them ;—or the air of 
ſelf-fatisfaftion which theſe little urchins put on, at the 


conſciouſneſs of their own dexterity, while they purſued 


their work with redoubled diligence upon being obſerved, 


that rendered the ſcene ſo ſingularly intereſting.—1 


know not; but certain it is, that few ſtrangers who 


viſited the eſtabliſhment, came out of theſe halls with · 


cout being much affected. 


Many humane and well-diſpoſed IMG are 1 


withheld from giving alms, on den of the bad cha- 
5 eber 
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rafter of beggars in general; but this cireumſtance, 
though it ought undoubtedly to be taken into conſide- 
ration in determining the mode of adminiſtering our 


charitable aſſiſtance, ſhould certainly not prevent our 


intereſting ourſelves in the fate of theſe. unhappy 
beings. On the contrary, it ought to be an additional 
incitement to us to relieve them ;—for nothing is more 
certain, than that their crimes are very often the effects, 
not the cauſes of their miſery ; and when this is 
the caſe, by removing. the cauſe, the effects will 
Nothing is more extraordinary and unaccountable, 
than the inconſiſtency of mankind in every thing; even in 
the practice of that divine virtue benevolence ; and moſt 
of our miſtakes ariſe more from indolence ab from 
inattention, than from any thing elſe. The buſy part 
of mankind are too intent upon their own. private pur- 
ſuits ; oo thoſe who have leiſure, are too averſe to giv- 
ing themſelves the leaſt trouble, to inveſtigate a ſubject 
but too generally conſidered as tireſome and unintereſt- 
ing. But if it be true, that we are really happy only in 
proportion as We ought. to be ſo; chat! is, in propor- 
tion as we are inſtrumental in promoting the happineſs 
| of others ; no o ſtudy ſurely can be f ſo Intereſting, as that 
which 
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which teaches us how moſt effectually to contribute to 
the well being of our fellow creatures. | 

If lebe be blind, ſehflove is certainly very ſhort 
fighted ;' and without the affiſtance of reaſon and reflec- 
tion, is but a bad guide in the purſuit of happinefs. 
Thoſe who take pleafure in depreciating all the ſocial 
virtues have repreſented pity as a mere ſelfiſh paſſion ; and 
there are ſome circumſtances which appear to juſtify this 
opinion. It is certain that the misfortunes of others 
aſſect us, not in proportion to their greatneſs, but in 
proportion to their nearneſs to ourſelves; or to the 
ehauces that they may reach us in our turns. A nich 
man is infinitely more affected at the misfortune of his 
neighbour, who, by the failure of a banker with whom 
be had truſted the greater part of his fortune, — by an 
unlucky run at play, —or by other loſſes, is reduced 
from a ſtate of affluence, to the neceſſity of laying down 
his carriage leaving the town and retiring into the 
country upon à ſew hundreds a-year than by the 
total ruin of the induſtrious tradeſman over the way, 
who is dragged to priſon, and his numerous 3 
young and helpleſs children left to ſtarve. 

But however ſelfiſh pity may be, benevolence certainly 


ſprings from a more nable origin. It is a good-natured, 
—generous 
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generous ſentiment, which does not require being put 
to the torture in order to be ſtimulated to action. And 


it is this ſentiment, not pity, or compaſſion, which I. 


would wiſh to excite. | e 07 bn 
' Pity is always attended with pain; and if our ſuffer- 
ings at being witneſſes of the diſtreſſes of others, ſome- 
times force us to relieve them, we can neither have 
much merit, nor any laſting ſatisfaction, from ſuch in- 
voluntary acts of charity; but the enjoyments which 
reſult from acts of genuine benevolence are as laſting as 
they are exquiſitely delightful ; and the more they are 
analyzed and contemplated, the more they contribute to 
that inward-peace of mind and ſelt- approbation, which 
alone. conſtitute real happineſs.— This is the = ſoul's 
calm ſun-ſhine, and the heart-felt joy, which is vir- 
tue's prize. el | cbs od ace yem 
To induce mankind to engage in any enterpriſe, it is 
neceſſary, firſt, to ſhow that ſucceſs will be attended 
with real advantage; and ſecondly, that it may be ob- 
tained without much difficulty, The rewards attendans 
upon acts of benevolence have ſo often been deſcribed 
and celebrated, in every country and in eyery language, 
that it would be preſumption in me to ſuppoſe I could 
add any thing new upon a ſubject already diſcuſſed by 
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the greateſt maſiers of rhetoric, aud embelliſhed with all 
the irrefſtible charms of eloquence ; but as: examples of 
ſucceſ are ſometimes more efficacious in ſtimulating 
mankind to action, than the moſt ſplendid reaſonings 
and admonitions, it is upon my ſucceſs in the enterpriſe 
of which I have undertaken to give an account, that my 
hopes of engaging others to follow ſuch an example are 
chiefly founded ; and hence it is, ; that I ſo often return 
to that part of my ſubject, and inſiſt with fo much per- 
ſeverance upon the pleaſure which this ſucceſs afforded 
me. I am aware that I expoſe, myſelf to being ſuſ- 
pected of oſtentation, particularly by thoſe who are not 
able to enter fully into my ſituation and feelings; but 
neither this, nor any other conſideration, ſhall prevent 
me from treating the ſubject in ſuch. a manner as 
may appear beſt adapted to render I labours of DIME 
utility. b 6 | 
Why ſhould I not mention even the marks of affec- 
tionate regard and reſpe& which I received from the 
poor people for whoſe happineſs I intereſted myſelf, and 
the teſtimonies of the public eſteem with which I was 
honoured ? Will it be reckoned vanity, if I mention 
the concern which the poor of Munich expreſſed in fo 
affecting a manner when I was dangerouſly ill ?—that 
they 
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they went publicly in a body in proceſſion to the cathe- 


dral church, where they had divine ſervice performed, 
and put up'public prayers for my recovery ?—that four 
years afterwards, on hearing that I was again dangerouſly 
ill at Naples, they, of their own accord, ſet apart an 


hour each evening, after they had finiſhed their work 1 in 


the Military Workhouſe, to pray for me? 
Wil it be thought improper to mention the ae 
reception I mit with from them, at my firſt viſit to the 


| Military Workhouſe upon my return to Munich laſt 


fummer, after an abſence of fifteen months; à ſcene 
which drew tears from all who were prefent?—and 
muſt I refuſe myſelf the ſatisfaction of deſcribing the 
fete I gave them in return, in the Engliſh Garden, at. 
which 1800 poor people of all ages, and above $0,000 
of the inhabitants of Munich aſſiſted ? and all this plen- 
ſure I muſt forego, merely that I may not be thought 
vain and oſtentatious?— Be it ſo then; - but I would 
Jaſt beg leave to call the reader's attention to my feel- 
ings upon the occaſion ; and then let him aſk himſelf, 
if any earthly reward can poſſibly be ſuppoſed greater ; 
| —any enjoyments more complete, than thoſe I re- 
ceived, Let him figure to himſelf, if he can, my ſitu- 
ation, ſick in bed, worn out by intenſe application, and 
Wwe © 30 _ dyingp 
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dying, as every body thought, a martyr in the cauſe to 


which I had devoted myſelf ;—let him imagine, I lay, 
my feelings, upon hearing the confuſed noiſe of the 
Prayers of a multitude of people, who were paſſing by in 
the ſtreets, upon being told, that it was the poor of 
Munich, many hundreds in number, who were going in 
proceſſion to the church to put up public prayers for 
me: public prayers for ine !—for a private perſon !—a 
ſtranger Ha proteſiant !—I believe it is the firſt in- 
ſtance of the kind that ever happened; and I dare ven- 
ture to affirm that no proof could well be ſtronger than 
this, that the meaſures adopted for making theſe poor 
people Haeey by being INDUSTRIOVUS,. were really 

SUCCESSFUL ; and let it be remembered, THAT TR1s 
| FACT 18 WHAT I AM MoST ANXIOUS TO MAKE 
| APPEAR IN THE | CLEAREST AND. MOST SATISFAC- 
"TORY MANKER “*. | 


Count Rumfore. 


amo 
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SECT... XXXIII. 
on QUACK MEDICINES. 


Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, auri ſacra fames | 


Every phyſician, even of the moſt moderate prac- 


tice, muſt have been often witneſs of the deſtruction 


occaſioned by thoſe peſts of ſociety, who have obtained 


patents for pretended diſcoveries, and uſe every art to 


delude the ſick and helpleſs man; protected, I ſhould 
be ſorry to ſay, encouraged, by government, and ena- 
bled to make as pompous a diſplay of his MAJESTY'S 


ARMS, as if they had either been — or ere 
and had achieved ſome great exploit, M 


What reaſon, ſays the Rev. Mr. Townstx, in his 


excellent claſſification of diſeaſe, can we aſſign then for 
the aſtoniſhing, and ſtill increaſing, demand for quack 
medicines and quacſ books ? — Whence is it, that quack 


medicines and quack books are to be found, not merely 
among the lower claſſes of ſociety, but in reſpectable 


Nr e and almoſt in every houſe ?—Is it, that they 
302 ' have 
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have a higher opinion of ſuch medicines and of ſuch 
books, than of the judgment, the ſkill, the extenſive 
experience, of men devoted to the ſcience; of men, 
who have been regularly taught, and who are in the 
daily habit of diſtinguiſhing diſeaſes No, certainly it 
is not.— But I leave this important queſtion, ſays he, to 
be anſwered by writers on political economy, and in the 
mean time anxiouſly caution the unwary of being miſled 
by thoſe who have obtained LETTERS PATENT. 
In vain are colleges endowed, and called royal foun- 
dations, if this growing evil is not checked. 
Bacox has too well obſerved, that the length of diſ- 
eaſes, the ſweets of life, the illuſive flattery of hope, 
and_ the recommendations of the patient's officious 
friends, are ſufficient reaſons for the vileſt and moſt 
ignorant quacks being often preferred to the beſt phyſi- 
cians.— An ignorant fellow always gives more hopes 
than a man of learning. | 

FRIEND, who at a very early time of lids . 
the reputation of a great phyſician and a fine writer, 
adopted the ſame reaſoning and met with the moſt un- 
juſt fate.—The reader will ſee what is ſaid on this ſub- 
jet, by this phyſician (who was ſo, deſpiſed by empirics 
and. the vulgar, and ſo much cheriſhed , by all re- 

8 ; ſpectable 
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ſpectable people) in his letter to his friend Mx An. 
The eſteem,” ſays he, in which ignorance is held, 
is the reaſon why men of true genius, who might 
have diſtingui ſned themſelves in phyſic, have ſought 
for reputation, by attaching themſelves to other 
« ſciences; and in theſe they have often excelled thoſe 
« who ſeemed to be particularly deſtined by nature to 
* this cultivation. In good truth, they who look. up 
„only at glory and reputation, have ſurely good reaſon 
for abandoning an art, in which the prejudices of the 
« yulgar give as much to mediocrity. as to the rareſt 
and moſt accompliſhed. merit, and the practice of 
„ which is diſtinguiſhed by the public, only in propor- 
5 tion to the boaſtings of the practitioner.” | 
| The quack has a conſiderable advantage over os re- 
gehe practitioners.—If any one of his promiſes be- 
come realized, he is applauded to the ſkies; and if the 
patient finds himſelf deceived, he is obliged in honour 
to be ſilent, that he may not expoſe himſelf to blame, 
for having confided himſelf to a wretch, who gains much 
by deceit, as the number of ſimple people is always the 
greateſt. Beſides, this daring man riſks no loſs of repu- 
tation; becauſe, as it exiſts only amongſt ignorant peo- 
ple, the blame will always incline towards thoſe who 
| have 
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have liſtened to him. Nlen are ſo fond of the marvel- 


lous, that the quack has, above all others, the power of 
making the vulgar reliſh novelty.— The more abſurd 
his promiſes are, the more he is attended to. He ap- 
plies a popular name to a medicine he has juſt gathered 
at the entrance of the village, and then giving the de- 
tail of his miracles, this medicine is adopted as the cure 


of every infirmity. | 
Bor 1s ir NoT STRANGE, THAT THE STATE 


SHOULD SUFFER THIS DESTRUCTIVE BREED; FOR 
SURELY THE PEOPLE, BLIND AND IGNORANT AS 


THEY ARE, OUGHT vor TO BE ABANDONED T0 
THE PREY OF THESE IMPUDENT AND DANGEROUS 
MEN.— IF SOCIETY CLAIMS A RIGHT To OPPOSE 


THE DESIGNS oF ANY. INDIVIDUAL, WHO WISHES 


To RENDER ANOTHER UNHAPPY, WHY SHOULD. 


Nor SHE PRESERVE THE SAME PRIVILEGE, WHEN 
THE SAFETY OF A GREATER NUMBER OF HER 
MEMBERS BECOMES CONCERNED ?—lF $OCTETY HAS 


$ 


SYCH A RIGHT; SHE 18 SURELY BLAMEABLE "FOR 


WOT EXERCISING IT,—T HE SOVEREIGN WILL AI- 


WAYS BE DISPOSED TO INCLINE A FAVOURABLE 
EAR TO REPRESENTATIONS WHICH MAY BE MADE 
TO Hin an | THIS SUBJECT.—-THE COLLEGES OF 

PHYSIC 
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PHY SIC OUGHT TO iI IN THE REFORMATION 


„ ³˙»—1ͤ„%7nͥ m 


or THESE ABUSES, BY REPRESENTING THEM TO 


THE LEGISLATURES. 
The life of a negro {vi is Valued at an | hundred pounds, 
and if we calculate the deaths occaſioned by quack me- 
dicines, there is no difficulty to calculate the vaſt loſs to 
the community by theſe legal murderers * ;—I ſhould 
give them too fair a title to call them only purſe-takers. 
Tas IMMENSE | EVIL OUGHT THEN IMMEDI- 
ATELY TO BE CHECKED BY A PATERNAL LEGIS- 
LATURE, AND REWARDS GIVEN FOR ANY NOBLE 
DISCOvERIES IN MEDicive ; JUST AS AN ADE- 
QUATE RECOMPENCE FROM PARLIAMENT WAS FOR- 
MERLY BESTOWED UPoN Mus. STEvEns FOR HER 
SOLVENT, AND HAS BEEN GIVEN TO SOME OTHERS, 
WHERE PROPER APPLICATION HAS BEEN MADE, 


FOR EMINENT DISCOVERIES. 


The ſmall annual ſum theſe wretcles pay for their 1iNnDuULGENCES 
ſurely can be ao compenlation to the loſs ſuſtained by the deſtruction of the 
lives of ſuch a number of the community, —Befides it has been before argued 
that get money is no excuſe for ma/-adminiſtration in any government: even 
the impudence of quackery can have no anſwer, when the laſt paragraph of 
this ſection is attentively conſidered. _ 


=" SECT. 
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er 
o JUSTICE ADMINISTERED ro THE POOR, 


Tux frireams of juſtice, which, like the vital blood, 
ought to flow through every part, carrying with them 
comfort and refreſhment, alas ! are obſtructed. —Thie 
diſeaſe in this country has increaſed to a moſt alarming 
degree, and has made fome even doubt, whether a ſtate 
of nature, where each man redreſſes bis own wrovg, 
is not preferable, to the midling claſs, to ſuch a dreadful 
condition of civilized ſociety. My blood runs cold in my 
| veins while I think of the expence and delay of law ; and 
that any free · born Briton ſhould be ſituated, like hungry 

TaxTALUS, with the food he longs for above his head, 

but unable to reach it*.—According to the prevailing 


® The author of this work is convinced, chat the prefent virtuous legiſ- 
Latots of this country will ſoon remedy this evil: for never was there an age 
where the middling and lower claſſes were more confidered, and wiſer men- 
Cures adopted. The preſent evils complained of have grown out of time, und 
to hd fauk with them in ary other way than to have them rectifted, is Hee 
quarrelling with the ſun for a ſew ſpots, or wiſhing to pull down St. Paul's, 
becauſe a few cobwebs are attached to its windows.—The ſame may be ſaid 
of every other ſection in this work; the ſuperſtructure of our government is 
grand and noble, and the prying architect can only obſerve ſome few defes 

in the out pillars. | 
ſyſtem 


oof 
7 
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ſyſtem of things in this country, ſays a learned magiſ- 
trate *, if a perſon owes only 40s. an action for it may 
be brought, which if conteſted or defended, the expence, 
at the loweſt computation, muſt be upwards of fifty pounds 
Prudent men, under ſuch circumſtances, will forego a 
juſt claim upon another, or make up a falſe one upon 
themſelves, as by far the leaſt of two evils, in all caſes 
where they come in contact with deſigning. and bad 
people; and hence it is, that the worthleſs part of man- 
kind, availing themſelves in civil, as others do in crimi- 
nal caſes, of the imperfections of the law, forge theſe 
defects into a rod of oppreſſion, either to defraud the 
honeſt part of the community of a juſt right, or to 
create fraudulent demands, where no right 9 ; 
merely becauſe thoſe miſcreants know that an ation at 
law, even for 405. cannot either be proſecuted or de- 
fended, without ſinking three times the amount in law 
expences, beſides the loſs of time, which is till more 
valuable to men in buſineſs. 
To convince the reader that this obſervation is not 
hazarded on weak grounds, and that the evil is fo great 
as to cry aloud for a remedy, it is only neceſſary to ſtate, 


* Colquhoun. | 
Vol. II. 8 chat 
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that in the County of Middleſex alone, in the year 
1793, the number of bailable writs and executions, for 
debts from ten to twenty pounds, „pay to no leſs 
than 5719 ! 

It will ſcarcely be credited, ſays Colquhoun, although 
it is moſt unqueſtionably true, that the mere cofts of 
theſe actions, although made up, and not defended at all, 
amount to 68, 728 J.— And if defended, the aggregate 
expence to recover 81,791 /. muſt be—/Arange and in- 
credible as it may appear) no leſs than 285,9 501.“ being 

ä conſiderably more than three times the asu of the 
debts fued for ! CON Res ge 

Tun MIND 18 LOST IN ASTONISHMENT ar THE 


4 


CONTEMPLATION OF. A CIRCUMSTANCE, MARKING, 


IN SO STRONG A DEGREE, THE DEFICIENCY or 


THIS IMPORTANT BRANCH OF THE JURISPRUDEXCE tn 
OF OUR COUNTRY. _ 1 ce 
la 
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SECT. XXXV. 


OF SLAVERY, 


Tas property which ſome men have acquired over 
others in Guinea, is of very high antiquity.— It is gene- 
rally eſtabliſhed there, excepting in ſome ſmall diſtri, 
where liberty hath, as it were, retired and is ſtill main- 
tained. No proprietor, however, has a right to ſell a | 
man who is born in a ſtate of ſervitude. He can only 
diſpoſe of thoſe ſlaves whom he gets, whether by war, 
in which every priſoner is a flave unleſs exchanged, or 
in lieu of compenſation for ſome injury; or if he hath re- 
ceived them as a te/ftimony of acknowledgment. This 
law, which ſeems to be made in favour of one who is 
born a flave, to indulge him with the enjoyment- of his 
family and of his country, is yet ineffectual, ſince the 
Europeans have eſtabliſhed luxury on the coaſts of 
Africa. It is every day eluded by concerted quarrels, 
which two proprietors mutually diſſemble, in order to be 


reciprocally condemned, each in his turn, to a fine, 
3P 2 | which 
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which is paid in perſons born ſlaves, the diſpofal of 
whom is allowed by the ſanction of the fame law. 

Corruption, contrary to its ordinary progreſs, hath 
advanced from private perſons to princes. The procur- 
ing of ſlaves hath given frequent occaſion to wars. 
—IxJusTiICcE hath known no bounds or reſtraints. — 
At a great diſtance from the coaſt, there are chiefs, who 
give orders for every thing they meet with in the vil-. 
lages around them to be carried off. — The children are 
thrown into ſacks: the men and women are gagged ta 
| ſtifle their cries. If the ravagers are ſtopped by a ſupe- 
rior force, they are conducted before the prince, who 
always diſowns the commiſſion he has given, and under 
pretence of doing juſtice, inſtantly ſells his agents to the 
ſhips he has treated with, 

Notwithſtanding theſe infamous arts, the people of 
the coaſt have found it impoſſible to ſupply the demands 
of the merchants. They have experienced what every 
nation muſt, that can trade only with its nominal 


ſtock. Slaves are to the commerce of Europeans in 


Africa, what gold is in the commerce we carry on 
in the New world. — The heads of negroes repreſent 
the dock of the ſtate of Guinea, Every day this 

| ſtock! Wl © 
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ſtock is carried off, and nothing is left them but 
articles of conſumption, — Their capital gradually va- 
niſhes, becauſe it cannot be renewed, by reaſon of 
the ſpeedy conſumptions. 

In 1768, there were exported out of Africa, 104,100 
flaves.— The Engliſh bought up 53,100 of them for 
their highlands; their coloniſts on the north continent 
6,300; the French 23,500; the Dutch 11,300; the 
Portugueſe 8, 700; and the Danes 1,200, —All theſe 
unhappy men did not arrive at the plac? of their deſti- 
nation.— In the ordinary courſe of things, the eighth 
part at leaſt muſt have periſhed in their paſſage. £4 

In July 1783, the flave-ſhip, in which he was, ar- 
rived at Cape La How, on the Gold Coaſt of Africa. 
In tha£ pace of a week above one hundred prime flaves, 
young, Hout, and healthy, were purchaſed. The compe- 
tition, however, of the purchaſers at Annamaboe, whi- 
ther this ſhip afterwards failed, ran ſo high, that the 
captain could not obtain more than two thirds of the 
uſual complement. The ſlaves were confined below 
ſixteen hours out of twenty-four, and permitted no ex- 
erciſe when upon deck. The rooms, where they were 


ſecured, are from five to fix feet in height. Theſe rogms 
are 
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are imperfectly aired by gratings above, and ſmall ſeut- 
tles in the ſide of the ſhip, which of courſe can be of 
little uſe at ſea. The gratings are alſo half covered, 
when it blows hard, to keep out the ſalt (pray, The 
temperature. of theſe rooms was often above 96 of 
Fahrenheit's ſcale. In the evidence, of which this is an 
abſtract, Dr. TRoTTER affirms, he could never breathe 
| there, unleſs under the hatchways. In ſuch circum- 
ſtances the ſufferings of theſe poor creatures muſt have 
been dreadful. ' 7 have often, ſays Dr. TaorrEx, ob- 
ſerved the ſlaves drawing therr breath with all the laborious 
and anxious efforts for life, which are obſerved in expiring 
animals, ſubjefed by experiment to feul arr, " in the ex- 
haufted receiver of an air-pump. I have often ſeen them, 
when the tarpawlings have been inadvertently thrown over 
the gratings, attempting to heave them up, crying out in 
their own language, We are ſuffocat Many have 
I ſeen dead, who the night before have ſhewn no ſigns of 
the ſmalleſt indrfpoſition ; ſame alſo in a dying ſlate, and if 
not brought up quickly upon the deck, irrecoverably loſt. 
Hence, before the arrival of this veſſel at Ax T1004, 
out of 650 flaves more than 50 had died, and about 300 


were tainted with the sEA SCURVY. 


Dr. TRoTTER declares, in his evidence before a ſe- 


le& 
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ket committee of the Houſe of Commons, that the na- 
tives of theſe parts are ſametimes flaves from crimes, but 
the greater part of the ſlaves ate, what are talled priſoncrs 
of war. Of his whole cargo he recollects only three 
| criminals; two fold for adultery, and one for Witchcraft, 
whoſe whote family ſhared his fate, One of the firſt 
ſaid he had been decoyed by a woman who had told her 
huſband, and he was ſentenced to pay a fave; but being 
poor, was fold himſelf. The lift ſaid he had hada<quar- 
rel with a-cabo/heer (or great man), who in revenge u 
euſell him of witcheraft, and fold him and hn family for 


- 


abet. 8 

Dr. Tnorræx having often aſked Accra, a princĩ- 
pal trader at La How, what he meant by priſoners of 
wor, found they were ſuch as were carried off by a fer 
that purpoſe. The buſh-men making war, to make trade 
(that is, to make ſlaves), was a common way of ſpeaking 
among the traders. Having aſked, What they did with 
their ſlaves when the nations, who traded for ſlaves with 
them, were at war with each other? was anſwered, 
That when ſhips ceaſed to come, /laves ceaſed to be taken. 
The practice was alſo confirmed by the ſlaves on board, 

* To who 


* 
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who ſhewed by geſtures how the robbers had come upon 
them. 5 1 

He onee ſaw a black trader ſend his canoe to take 
three fi/hermen employed in the offing, who were imme- 
diately brought on board, and put in irons, and about a 
week afterwards he was paid for them. He remembers 
another man taken in the ſame way from on board a 
eande along ſide. The ſame trader very frequently ſent 
Haves on board in the night, which, from their on in- 
formation, he found, were every one of them taken in the 
neighbourhood of Aunamaboe. He remarked, that flaves 
ſent off in the night, were not paid for till they had 
been ſome time on board, leſt, he thinks, they ſhould be 
claimed; for fome were really reſtored, one in particular, a 
boy, was demanded and carried off on ſhore by ſome 
near relations, which boy told him, he had lived in the 
- neighbourhood of Aunamaboe, and was kidnapped. _ 
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THE WRETCHED CONDITION OF sLAVvES. 


In America it is generally believed and aſſerted, that 
the Africans are equally incapable of reaſon and of vir- 
tue.— The following well-authenticated fact will enable 
us to judge of this opinion. 

An Engliſh, { ſhip that traded in Guinea i in 17 52, was 
obliged to leave the ſurgeon behind, whoſe bad ſtate of 
health did not permit him to continue at ſea.— 
Mo RRAY, for that was his name, was there endeavour- 
ing to recover his health, when a Dutch veſſel drew 
near the coalt, pur the blacks i in irons, whom curioſity 
had brought to the thore, and inſtantly ſailed off with 
their booty. his 8 ; 

"Thoſe who intereſted themſelves for theſe unhappy 
people, incenſed at ſo baſe a treachery, inſtantly ran to 
Cup Joc, who ſtopped them at his door, and aſked them 
what they were in ſearch of. —The white man, who i is 
with” you, replied they, who ſhould be put to death, be- 
Vor. II. 8 3 cauſe 
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cauſe bis brethren have carried ours. The Europeans, 
anſwered the generaus..hoſt, . who have carried off our 


countrymen, are barbarians ; kill them whenever you can 
find them. — But be who lodges with me is a good man, he 
is my friend; my houſe i is his fortreſs; am his foldier, 
F e ban Rebe, o est ie, you 
Hall paſs over. my body. — O my friends, what juſt man 
would Bier eiter 17 doors, if T had ſuffered my habitation 
to be | "fained with the bleed of an innocent man 9 —This 
diſcourſe appeaſed the rage of the blacks : they retired 
aſhamed of the deſign that had brought them there; ; 
and ſome days after acknowledged to Mozzay him- 
ſelf, how happy they were that they had not com- 


mitted a crime, which would have occaſioned them a a 


PE 
£ 


perpetual remorſe. | 

This event — it 3 that the firſt impreſ- 
ſions which the Africans receive in the New world, de- 
termine them either to good or bad actions. —Repeated 
experience confirms the truth of this obſervation: thoſe 
who fall, to the ſhare of a bumane waſter, willingly 
eſpouſe his intereſts, —They inſenſibly adopt the ſpirit 
and manners of the place where they are fixed — This 
attachment is ſometimes exalted even into heroĩſm.— 4 
Portugueſe flave who had fled into the words, having 


learnt 
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lrarnt that his old maſter had been taken up for an aſſaſſi- 
nation, tame into the court of juſtice, and acknowledged 


himſelf guilty of the fact; let him elf be put into priſon in 
lieu of his maſter ; brought falſe, though judicial, proofs of 
his pretended crime, and ſuffered death inflead of the guilty 
perſon. Actions of a leſs heroical nature, though not 
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uncommon, have touched the hearts of ſome coloniſts. 
But there are barbarians, who conſidering. pity as a 
weakneſs, delight in making their dependents perpetuaily 


ſenſible of their tyranny.—They juſtly, however, receive 
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their puniſhment in the negligence, infidelity, deſertion, 
and ſuicide of the, deplorable victims of their inſatiable 
avarice. Some of theſe unfortunate men, eſpecially 


thoſe of Mina, courageoufly put an end to their lives, 
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under the firm perſuaſion, that they would immediately 
after death riſe again in their own country, which they 
look upon as the fineſt in the world. A vindiQive 
ſpirit farniſhes others with reſources ſtill more fatal. 
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—Inſiructed from their infancy in the arts of poiſons, 
Which grow, as it were, under their hands, they employ 
them in the deſtruction of the cattle, the horſes, the 
mules, the companions of their ſlavery, and of every 
living thing employed in the cultivation of the lands of 
their oppreſſors.— In order to remove from . themſelves 


3Q 2 all 
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all ſuſpicion, they firſt exerciſe their cruelties on their 
wives, their children, their miſtreſſes, and on every thing 
that is deareſt to them.—In this dreadful project, which 
can only be the reſult of deſpair, they take the double 
pleaſure of delivering their ſpecies from a yoke more 
dreadful than death, and of leaving their tyrant in a 
wretched ſtate of miſery, that is an image of their own 
condition.—The fear of puniſhment does not check 
them. — They are ſcarce ever known to have any kind 
of foreſight; and they are, moreover, certain of conceal- 
ing their crimes, being proof againſt tortures.— By 
means of one of thoſe inexplicable contradictions of the 
human heart, though common to all people, whether 
civilized or not, negroes, though naturally cowards, give 
many inſtances of an unſhaken firmneſs of ſoul.— The 
ſame organization which ſubjects them to ſervitude, from 
the indolence of their mind, and the relaxation of their 
fibres, inſpires them with vigour and unparalleled reſo- 
lution for extraordinary aCtions.— They are cowards all 
their life-time and heroes only for an inſtant. —One of 
theſe miſerable men has been known to cut his wriſt 
off with the ſtroke of a hatchet, rather than purchaſe 
his liberty, by ſubmitting to the vile office of an exe- 


cut ioner. . 8 


Nothing, 
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Nothing, however, is more miſerable than the con- 
dition of a black, throughout the whole American 
Archipelago.— A narrow, unwholeſome hut, without 
any conveniences, ſerves him for a dwelling.— His bed 
is a hurdle, fitter to put the body to torture than to af- 
ford it any eaſe.— Some earthen pots, and a few wooden 
diſhes are his furniture, —The coarſe linen which covers 
part of his body, neither ſecures him from the inſup- 


portable heats of the day, nor the dangerous dews of the | 


night.—-The food he is ſupplied with, is caſſava, falt- 
beef, cod, fruits and roots, which are ſcarce able to ſup- 
port his miſerable exiſtence, —Deprived of every enjoy- 
ment, he is condemned to a perpetual drudgery in a 
burning climate, conſtantly under the rod of an unfcel- 
ing maſter. 

The condition of theſe flaves, though every where 
deplorable, is ſomething different in the colonies. — 
Thoſe who have very extenſive eſtates, generally give 
them a portion of land, to ſupply them with the neceſ- 
ſaries of life. They are allowed to employ a part of the 


Sunday in cultivating it, and the few moments that on 


other days they ſpare from the time allotted for their meals. 
In the ſmaller iſlands, the coloniſt himſelf furniſhes 
their food, the greateſt part of which hath been imported 
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by fea from other countries. Ignorance, avarice, or 
poverty, have introduced into ſome colonies, a method 
of providing for the ſubſiſtence of negroes, equally de- 
ſtructive both to the men and the plantation. They 
are allowed on Saturday, or ſome other day, to work in 
the neighbouring plantations, or to plunder them, in 
order to procure a maintenance for the re{t of the 
week. | Na 
Beſides theſe differences ariſing from the particular 
fituation of the ſettlements in the American iſlands, 
each European nation hath a manner of treating ſlaves 
peculiar to itſelf The Spaniards make them the com- 
panions of their indolence ; the Portugueſe, the inſtru- 
ments of their debauch ; the Dutch, the victims of their 
avarice; the Engliſh, who eafily derive their ſubſiſtence - 
from their eſtates on the northern continent, are leſs 
attentive to the management of them than any other 
nations. —If they never promote inter-marriages among 
the blacks, they yet receive with kindneſs, as the gifts of 
nature, thoſe children that are the produce of leſs re- 
ſtrained connexions, and ſeldom exact from the fathers 
or mothers a toil or a tribute above their ſtrength. —- 
Slaves by them, are conſidered merely as natural pro- 
duftions, which ought neither to be zſed, nor deſtroyed 
Wt, without 
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without neceſſity ; but they never treat them with fami- 
liarity: they never ſmile upon them, nor ſpeak to them. 
One would think they were afraid. of letting them ſuſ- 
pect, that nature could have given any one mark of 
reſemblance betyixt them and their ſlaves. —This makes 
them hate the Engliſb.— The French, leſs haughty, 
leſs diſdainful, conſider the Africans as a ſpecies of 
moral beings; and theſe unhappy men, ſenſible of the 
honour of ſeeing themſelves almoſt treated like rational 
creatures, ſeem. to forget that their maſter is impatient 
of making his fortune, that he always exaQts labours 
from them above their ſtrength, and frequently lets 
them want ſubſiſtence. 
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Ir che vice of ſlavery muſt exiſt, the method of ame- 
norating its condition would be to attend to the natural 
and moral ſtate of man.—Thoſe who purchaſe blacks on 
the coaſts of ſavage nations ; thoſe who convey them to 
America, and eſpecially thoſe who direct their labours, 
often think themſelves obliged, from their ſituation, and 
frequently too for the fake of their own ſafety, to oppre/s 
thefe wretched men.—The foul of theſe managers of 
flaves, loſt to all ſenſe of compaſhon, is ignorant of 
every motive to enforce obedience, but thoſe of fear or 
feverity, and theſe they exerciſe with all the harſhneſs 
of a temporary authority.— If the proprietors of planta- 
tions would ceaſe to regard the care of their flaves, as an 
occupation below them, and conſider it as an office to 
which it is their duty to attend, they would ſoon diſ- 
card theſe errors that ariſe from a ſpirit of eruelty.— 
| The 
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The hiſtory of all mankind would fliew them, that, in 


order to render flavery uſeful, it is, at leaſt, neceffary to 
make it eaſy ; that force does not prevent the rebellion 
of the mind; that it is the maſter's intereſt that the 
ſlave ſhould be attached to life, and that nothing is to 
be expected from him the moment that he no longer 
fears to die. | 

This principle of enlightened reaſon, derived from 
the ſentiments of humanity, would contribute to the 
reformation of ſeveral abuſes, Men would acknow- 
ledge the neceflity of lodging, clothing, and giving pro- 
per food to beings condemned to the moſt painful bon- 
dage that ever has exiſted ſince the infamous origin of 
flavery. They would be ſenſible that it is naturally 
impoſſible that thoſe who reap no advantage from their 
own labours, can have the ſame underſtanding, the 
fame œconomy, the ſame activity, the ſame ſtrength, as 
the man who enjoys the produce of his induſtry, — 
That political moderation would gradually take place, 
which confiſts in leſſening of labour, alleviating puniſh- 
ment, and rendering to man part of his rights, in order 
to reap with greater certainty the benefit of thoſe duties 
that are impoſed upon him.— The  preferyation of a 
great number of ſlaves, whom diſorders oecaſioned by 
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vexation or regret deprive the colonies of, would be the 
natural conſequence of ſo wiſe a regulation. Far from 
aggravating the yoke that oppreſſes them, every kind of 
attention ſhould be given to make it eaſy, and to diſſi- 
pate even the idea of it, by favouring a natural taſte 
that ſeems peculiar to the negroes. | 

Their organs are extremely ſenſible of the powers of 
mu/ic.— Their ear is fo true, that in their dances, the 
time of a ſong makes them ſpring up a hundred at once, 
ſtriking the earth at the ſame inſtant.— Enchanted, as it 
were, with the voice of a ſinger, or the tone of a ſtring- 
ed inftrument, a 4 of the air is the ſpirit that 
actuates all the bodies of theſe men: a ſound agitates, 
tranſports, and throws them into ecſtaſies.— In their 
common labours, the motion of their arms, or of their 
feet, is always in cadence.— At all their employments 
they ſing, and ſeem always as if they were dancing.— 
Muſic animates their courage, and rouſes them from 
their indolence. The marks of this extreme ſenſibility 
to harmony are viſible in all the muſcles of their bodies, 


which are always naked. Poets and muſicians by na- 


ture, they make the words ſubſervient to the muſic, by 
a licence they arbitrarily aſſume, of lengthening or 
ſhortening them, in order to accommodate them to an 


- 
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air that pleaſes them. Whenever any object or inci- 
dent ſtrikes a negro, he inſtantly makes it the ſubject of 
a ſong.— In all ages this has been the origin of poetry.— 
Three or four words, which are alternately repeated by 
the ſinger and the general chorus, ſometimes conſtitute 
the whole poem. Five or ſix bars of muſic compoſe 
the whole length of the ſong.—A circumitance that ap- 
pears ſingular, is, that the ſame air, though merely a 
continual repetition of the ſame tones, takes entire poſ- | 
ſeſſion of them, makes them work or dance for ſeveral 
hours: neither they, nor even the white men, are diſ- | 
guſted with that tedious uniformity which theſe repeti- 
tions might naturally occaſion. — This particular attach- 
ment is owing to the warmth and expreſſion which they 
introduce into. their ſongs, —Their airs are generally 
double time, — None of them tend to inſpire them with 
pride. Thoſe intended to excite tenderneſs, promote 
rather a kind of languor.— Even thoſe which are moſt 
lively, carry in them a certain expreſſion of melan- 
choly.— This is the higheſt entertainment to minds of 
great ſenſibility. 0 
So ſtrong an inclination for muſic might become a 
powerful motive of action under the direction of ſkilful 
hands. —Feſtivals, games, and rewards, might on this _ 
R %. y 
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count be eſtabliſhed among them. Theſe amuſemenis, 
conducted with judgment, would prevent that ſtupidity 
ſo common among flaves, eaſe their labours, and pre- 
ſerve them from that conſtant melancholy which con- 
ſumes them, and ſhortens their days. 
After having provided for the preſervation of the 
blacks exported from Africa, the welfare of thoſe who 
are born in the iſlands themſelves would then be con - 
ſidered. The negroes are not averſe from the propaga- 
tion of their ſpecies even in the chains of flavery.—But 
it is the cruelty of the maſters which hath effectually 
prevented them from complying with this great end of 
nature. Such hard labour is required from negro wo- 
men, both before and after their pregnancy, that their 
children are either abortive, or live but a ſhort time 
after delivery.—Mothers, rendered deſperate by the pu- 
niſhments which the weakneſs of their condition occa- 
fions them, ſnatch ſometimes their children from the 
cradle, in order to ftrangle them in their arms, and ſa- 
crifice them with a fury mingled with a ſpirit of re- 
venge and compaſſion, that they may not become the 
property of their cruel maſters. This barbarity, the 
horror of which muſt be wholly imputed to the Euro- 
peans, will, perhaps, convince them of their error. 
Their 
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Their ſenſibility will be rouſed, and engage them to 
pay a greater attention to their true intereſts. They 
will find that by committing ſuch outrages againſt hu» 
manity, they injure themſelyes; and if they do not be- 
come the benefaCtors of their ſlaves, they will at leaſt 
ceaſe to be their executioners. 

They will, perhaps, reſolye to ſet free thoſe: mothers 
who ſhall have brought up a conſiderable number of 
children to the age of fix years. The allurements of 
liberty are the moſt powerful that can influence the hu- 
man heart. The negro women, animated by the hope 
of ſo great a bleſſing, to which all would aſpire, and 
few would be able to obtain, would make neglect and 


infamy be ſucceeded by a virtuous emulation to bring 


up children, whoſe number and preſervation would ſe- 
cure to them freedom and tranquillity, | 

After having taken wiſe meaſures not te depriye their 
plantations of thoſe ſuccours ariſing from the extraordi - 
nary fruitfulneſs of the negro women ; they will attend 
to the care of conducting and extending cultivation by 
means of population, and without foreign expedients, 
Every thing invites them to eſtabliſh this eaſy and na- 
tural ſyſtem. | 

There are ſome powers, whoſe ſettlements in the 
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American iſles every day acquire extent, and there are 
none whoſe manual labour does not continually in- 
creaſe.” Theſe lands, therefore, conſtantly require a 
greater number of hands to clear them. Africa, where 
all Europeans go to recrvit the population of the colo- 


nies, gradually furniſhes them with fewer men, and 


ſapplies them at the ſame time with worſe flaves and at 
a higher ' price.—This ſource for the obtaining ſlaves 
will be gradually more and more exhauſted.-—But were 
this change in trade as chimerical, as it ſeems to be not 
far diſtant, it is nevertheleſs certain that a great number 
of ſlaves, drawn out of a remote region, periſh in their 
paſſage, or in the New world; and that when they 
come to America they are ſold at a very advanced price; 
that there are few of them whoſe natural term of life is 
not ſhortened ; and that the greater part of thoſe who 
attain a wretched old age, are extremely ignorant, and 
being accuſtomed from their infancy to idleneſs, are fre- 
quently very unfit for the employments to which they 
are deſtined, and are in a continual ſtate of deſpondency, 
on account of their being ſeparated from their country. 
If we are not miſtaken in our opinion, cultivators born 
in the American iſlands themſelves, always breathing 
their native air, brought up without any other expence 
than 
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than what conſiſts in a cheap food, habituated in early 
life to labour by their own parents, endowed with a ſuffi- 
cient ſhare of underſtanding, or a ſingular aptitude for 
all the uſeful arts; ſuch cultivators cannot but be pre- 
ferable to ſlaves that have been ſold and live in a perpe- 
tual exile and reſtraint. | 
. 
groes thoſe of the colonies themſelves, is very obvious. 
It wholly conſiſts in ſuperintending the black children 
that are born in the iſlands, in confining to their work- 
houſes that multitude of flaves who carry about with 
them their worthleſſneſs, their licentiouſneſs, and the 
luxury and inſolence of their maſters, in all the towns 
and ports of Europe; but, above all, in requiring of na- 
vigators who frequent the African coaſts, that they 
ſhould form their cargo of an equal number of men and 
women, or even of a majority of women, during ſome 
years, in order to reduce that 22 which obtains 
betwixt the two ſexes. | 
This laſt precaution, by putting the loſer of love 
within the reach of all the blacks, would contribute to 
their eaſe and multiplication. "Theſe unhappy men, 
forgetting the weight of their chains, would with tranſ- 
* ſee themſel ves live again in their children. The 
majority 
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majority of them are faithful, even to death, to thoſe 
negro women whom love and ſlavery have aſſigned to 
them for their companions ; they treat them with that 
compaſſion which the wretched mutually derive from 
one another even in the rigour of their condition; 
they comfort thera under the load of their employ- 
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: ments; they ſympathize, at leaſt, with them, when, 
i through excels of labour, or want of food, the mother 
1 can only offer her child a breaſt that is dry, or bathed 
A in her tears. The women, on their part, though tied 
| . down to no reſtrictions of chaſtity, are fixed in their at- 
q tachments; provided that the vanity of being beloved by 
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white people does not render them inconſtant. Unhap- 
pily this is a temptation to infidelity, to which they have 
too often opportunities to yield. | 
Thoſe who have inquired into the cauſes of this taſte 
for black women, which appears to be ſo depraved in the 
| Europeans, have found it to ariſe from the nature of the 
climate, which under the torrid zone irreſiſtihly excites 
men to the pleaſures of love; the facility of gratifying 
this mfurmountable inclination without reſtraint, and 
without the trouble of a long purſuit; from a certain 
captivating attraction of beauty, diſcoverable in black 


women, as ſoon as cuſtom hath once reconciled the eye 
to 
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to their colour; but principally from a warmth of con- 
ſtitution, which gives them the power of inſpiring and 
returning the moſt ardent tranſports. Thus they re- 
venge themſelves, as it were, for the humiliating de- 
ſpondence of their condition, by the violent and immo- 
derate paſſions which they excite in their maſters; nor 
0 our ladies, in Europe, poſſeſs i in a more exalted de- 
gree the art of waſting and running out large fortunes 
than the negro women. But thoſe of Africa have the 
ſuperiority over thoſe of Europe, i in the real paſſion they 
have for the men who purchaſe them, The happy diſ- 

covery and prevention of conſpiracies that would have 
deſtroyed all their oppreſſors by the hands of their {laves, 
hath been often owing to the faithful attachment of 
theſe negro women. The double tyranny of theſe un- 
worthy, uſurpers of the eſtates and liberty of ſuch a num- 

ber of people, deſerved, doubtleſs, ſuch a puniſhment. | 
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"SECT. XXXVIII. 


SLAVERY IS ENTIRELY REPUGNANT To HUMA- 
NITY, REASON, AND JUSTICE. _ | 


We will not here fo far debaſe ourſelves as to en- 
large the ignominious liſt of thoſe writers who devote 
their abilities to juſtify by policy what morality con- 
demns. —In an age where ſo many errors are boldly 
laid open, it would be unpardonable to conceal any 
truth that is intereſting to humanity.—If whatever we 
have hitherto advanced hath ſeemingly tended only to 
alleviate the burden of flavery, the reaſon is, that it was 
firſt neceſſary to give ſome comfort to thoſe unhappy 
beings whom we cannot ſet free; and convince their 
oppreſſors that they are cruel to the prejudice of their rea! 
znterefls. But, in the mean time, until ſome conſidera- 
ble revolution ſhall make the evidence of this great 
truth felt, it may not be improper to purſue this object 
further. We ſhall then firſt prove, that there is no 
reaſon of ſtate that can author:/e flavery.—We ſhall 


not 
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not be afraid to cite to tlie tribunal of reaſon and juſtice 


thoſe governments which tolerate this cruelty, or 
which even are not aſhamed 2 
influencſee. 

MoNTESQUIEU could not dio on himſelf to treat 
the queſtion, concerning ſlavery in a ferious light. —In 
reality it is degrading reaſon: to employ it, I will not 
ſay in defending, but in refuting an abuſe ſo repugnant 
to it. Whoever: juſtifies, ſo odious a ſyſtem, deſerves 
the utmoſt contempt from a philoſopher, and from the 
negro a ſtab with his dagger. 

If you touch me, ſaid CLARIssA to Lovgrace, that 
moment I kill myſelf ; I would ſay to him, who at- 
- tempted to deprive me of my liberty, If you approach 
me, I will ftab you. —In this caſe, I ſhould reaſon bet- 
= than CLARISSA ; becauſe, defending my liberty, or, 
which is the ſame thing, my life, for life cannot be en- 
joyed without it, is my primary duty; to regard that of 
another, is only a ſecondary conſideration; and if all 
other circumſtances were the ſame, the death of a cri - 
minal is more conformable to juſtice than that of an in- 
e pen Ac 454 nbc: | 

Will it be faid, that he PM wants to ** me a 
ſlave 4 me no injury, but that he only makes uſe of 
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his rights? M bere art theſe. rights e hath flainped 
pen them ſa ſacred a character as ie ſilente mine From 
NATURE I bold the right of ſelf-defence; 'naTURE, 
therefore, has not given to another the right of attack- 
ing me. If ihbu thinkeſt thyſelf authotiſed to oppreſs 
me, becaiiſe thou art ſtronget and more inge mous than 
lam ; do nat complain if my vigorous arm ſhall plange 
a dagger into thy breaſt; do not | complain; when in 
thy tortured entrails thou ſhalt feel the parigs of death 
conveyed by poiſon into thy fobd: I um ſtronger and 
more ingenious than thou: fall a victim, therefore, in thy 
turn; and expiate the crime of having been an oppreſſor. 
He who ſupports the ſyſtem of flavery is the enemy of 
the whole human tate. Ie divides it into tird ſocieties 


of legal aſſaſſins; the oppreſſors and the opprefied.—Tt 


is the fame thing as proclaiming to the world, if you 
would preſerve your life, gh take * _ for 
I want to have yours. 5 
But the right of ſlavery, you ſay, . only to the 
right of labour and the privation of liberty, not of I/. — 


What! does not the maſter, who diſpoſes of my 


ſtrength at his pleaſure, likewiſe diſpoſe of my life, 
which depends on the voluntary and proper uſe of my 
faculties What is s eriſtenee to him, who has not the 
diſpoſal 
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diſpoſal of it I caxnor KL. MY sI AVE; but 7 
can make him Bleed under the whip of an exbcutidner, I can 
overwhelm him with ſorrows, drudgery and want ; T can 
injure him every way, and ſecretly undermine the principles 
ond ſprings of bis ie; 1 can fache, by fs puh. 
the wretched infant which a negro woman carries in her 
womb, Thus the luv protects the ſlave” againſt 4 
violent death, only to leave to 1 i the right of 
making hit die by iurbe n 

Let us proceed a ſtep ankert the right of faviery is 
that of perpetrating all forts of crimes: thoſe crimes 
which invade property; for ſlaves are not faffered to 
have any even in their own perſons: thofe crimes which 
deſtroy perſonal ſafety : for the flaves may be ſacrificed 


to the caprice of his maſter : thoſe crimes which make 


modeſty ſhudder.—My blood riſes at theſe horrid ima- 
ges.—T deteft, I abhor ſuch beings, victims and exe- 
cutioners;—and can cur laws ſanction ſuch crimes? ' © 


. 
= 43 


| Ye bands of Senators, whoſe ſuffrage ſways 
Britannia's realms, whom either Ind obeys, 

- Who right the injured, and reward the brave, 
Stretch your ſtrong arm, for ye have power to fave. 
Tiluron'd in the vaulted heart, his dread reſort, 

With ſtill ſmall voice the plot of guilt alarms, 

Bares his marked brow, his lifted hand diſarms; - - +! 

| But, 
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But, wrapt in night, with terrors all bis own, . - 
* He ſpeaks in thunder, when the deed is done, 
Hear him, ye Senators! this truth divine, 
Hz Nu ALLOWS OPPRESSION, SHARES THE CRIME. 
5 e eee DaxwIV. | 


Further, chat I may diſcloſe without reſerve my ſen- 
timents on this ſubjet—CarToucns, the highway- 
man, fitting at the foot of a tree in a deep foreſt, calcu- 
lating the profit and loſſes of his rodberies, the rewards and 
pay of his aſſociates, and adjuſting with them the ideas of 
proportion and diſtributive juſtice ; this CARTQUCHE is 
not a very different character from that of the maſter of 
the ſlave · ſnip, who reclined on his counter, with his pen 


in his hand, ſeitles the number of attacks which he can 


order to be made on the coaſts. of Guinea ; who delibe- 
rately examines how many firelocks each negro will coſt 
him, in order to ſupport - the war which is to furniſh 
him with flaves; how many iron fetters to confine 
him aboard, how many whips to make him work ; how 
much each drop of blood will be worth to him with 
which each negro will water his plantation ; if the black 
women will contribute more to his eſtate by the labours 
of her hands, or by thoſe of bearing children. What 
think you of this parallel — The highwayman attacks 
you and takes your money; the trader carries off even 

5  youx 
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your perſon.— The ene invades the rights of ſociety, the 
other, thoſe of nature. This certainly is the truth ; and 
if there exiſted a legiſlarute which authoriſed, which 
tolerated, even by its filence, ſuch enormities ; if, more- 
over, occupied by idle or factious queſtions, it did not 
eternally denounce vengeance againſt the authors or in- 
ſtruments of this tyranny; if it made it criminal for a 
fave to break his bonds; if it did not expel the unjuſt 
judge who condemns the fugitive to death; if ſuch BY 
ſtate exiſted, its mien deſerve 9, + SS. 


9,3. & Lok 


But theſe negroes, * they, are a race of men born 


for ſlavery; their diſpoſitions are narrow, treacherous, 


and wicked ; they themſelves allow the ſuperiority of 
our NA ap and almoſt OI the 2s 

of our authority. | 
The minds of the negroes are contracted; becauſe 
flavery deſtroys all che ſprings of the ſoul. —They 
are wicked; but not ſufficiently ſo with you.— They 
are treacherous, becauſe they are under no obligation 
to ſpeak truth to their tyrants. They acknowledge 
the ſuperiority of their underſtandings ; becauſe we 
have abuſed their weakneſs.I might as well fay, that 
the Indians are a ſpecies of men born to be cruſhed to 
| death; 
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death; becauſe there are fanatics among them, who 


throw themſelves · under the wheels of their idol's car 
before the temple of Jaguernat. unn e 

But theſe negroes, it is further urged, were born 
flaves.—Barbarians, will you perſuade me, that a man 
can be the property of a ſovereign, a ſon the property of 
a father, a wife the property of her huſband, a domeſtic 
the property of a 2 the n of a 


planter ? 


But theſe ſlaves have ſold themſelves. Could a man 
ever by compact, or by an oath, permit another to uſe and 
abuſe. him ?—1f. he aſſented to this compact, or con- 
firmed it by an oath, it was in a tranſport of ignorance 
or folly ; and he is releaſed from it, the moment that 
he either knows himſelf, or his reaſon returns. 

But they had been taken in war. What does this 


ſignify to you ?—duffer the conqueror to make what ill 


uſe he pleaſes of his own victory. Ay do you make 
yourſelves his accomplices. | 

But they were criminals condemned in «has country 
to flavery:—— Who was it that condemned them ?—Do 
you not know, that in a deſpotic ſtate there is no crimi- 


nal but the tyrant. 
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Leer us, THEREFORE, ENDEAVOUR TO MAKE 
THE LIGHT OF REASON AND THE SENTIMENTS OF 
NATURE TAKE PLACE or THE BLIND FEROCITY 
or OUR" ANCESTORS.—LET us BREAK THE BONDS 
or so MANY VICTIMS OF OUR MERCENARY PRIN= 
 CIPLES, "SHOULD WE EVEN BE OBLIGED TO Dis- 
CARD A COMMERCE WHICH 18 FOUNDED ONLY oN 
INJUSTICE, AND WHOSE OBJECT Is LUXURY. 

But even this is not neceſſary. — There is no occaſion 
to give up thoſe conveniences which cuſtom hath ſo 
much endeared to us. We may draw them from out 
colonies, without peopling them with ſlaves.— Theſe 
productions may be cultivated by the bands of Freeman, 
and then be reaped without remorſe. 9 
The iflands may be filled with blacks, whoſe fetters 
have been broken. They will ſucceſſively clear the 
ſmall” plantations given them, or which they have ac- 
quired by their induſtry. Such of theſe unhappy men, 
as ſhould recover their independence, would live in 
quiet upon the ſame manual labours, that would be then 


free and advantageous to them. — The vaſſals of Dens | 


mark, who have lately been made free, have not aban- 
doned their ploughs. . * 
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Is it then apprehended, that the facility of acquiring 
ſubſiſtence without labour on a ſoil naturally fertile, and 
of diſpenſing with the want of clothes, would plunge 
theſe men in idleneſs:— Why then do not the inhabi- 
tants of Europe confine themſelves to ſuch labours as 
are of indiſpenſible neceſſity ? Why do they exhauſt 
their powers in laborious employments which tend only 
to the ſenſual gratifications of a friyolous imagination ? 
—There are amongſt us a thouſand profeſſions, ſome 
more laborious than others, which owe their origin to 
our inflitutions. —Human laws have given riſe to a va- 
nety of fititious wants, which otherwiſe would never 
have had an exiſtence. -—By diſpoſing of every ſpecies 
of property according to their capricious, inſtitutions, 
they have ſubjected an infinite number of people to the 
imperious will of their fellow-creatures, ſo far as even 
to make, them empty our ordure for ſubſiſtence —We 
have amongſt us beings, formed like ourſelves, who 
have conſented to inter themſelves under mountains, to 
furniſh us with metals and with copper, perhaps to 
poiſon. us: why do we imagine that the negroes are 
leſs dupes and leſs fooliſh than the Europeans? 

At the time that we gradually confer liberty on theſe 
unhappy beings as a reward for their œconomy, their 
| 5 goo 
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good behaviour, and their induſtry, we muſt be careful 
to ſubject them to our laws and manners, and to offer 
them our ſuperfluities—We muſt give them a country, 
give them intereſts to ſtudy, productions to . cultivate, 
and an object adequate to their reſpective taſtes, and our 
colonies will never want hands, which being caſed of 
their chains, will be more aCtive and robuſt. 

The ſlave- trade has been prohibited by our a 
Slavery, it is probable, will alſo ſoon be aboliſhed in 
our iſlands, by the ſame active benevolence of the beſt 
of men.—The whole country offer up their prayers for 
the ſucceſs of his laudable endeavour; and the uni- 
verſe muſt ever admire that patriot who has, with infi- 
nite perſeverance and difficulty, always ſtruggled to pro- 
mote the welfare and happineſs of the human race. 

How beautifully does CowyEx expreſs himſelf on 
this ſubject 


I would not have a flave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I ſleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That finews bought and ſold have ever earn'd. 
No: dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Juſt eſtimation priz'd above all price, 
I had much rather be myſelf the ſlave, 
And wear the bonds, than faſten them on him. 
3T 2 Ws 
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Ws HAVE NO SLAVES AT HOME, THEN WHY ABROAD?. 

AND THEY THEMSELVES ONCE FERKIED o ER THE WAVE 
THAT PARTS US, ARE EMANCIPATE AND LOos'D. 
SLAVES CANNOT BREATHE IN ENGLAND; 1F "THEIR LUNG 
RECEiveE OUR AlR, THAT MOMENT THEY ARE FREE j— 
THEY core OUR COUNTRY, AND THEIR SEACKLES FALL. 
THaAT's NOBLE,' AND BESPEAKS A NATION PROUD - 

AND JEALOUS OF THE BLESSING. SPREAD IT THEN, 
ASD LET IT CIRCULATE THROUGH EV'AY VEIN 

Or ALL YOUR EMPIRE, THAT WHERE BRITAIN'S POWER 
Ts FELT, MANKIND MAY FEEL HER MERCY TOO, ? 
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Thanks be to God, through the perſeverance of Mr. 
W1LBERFORCE, this blot has been wiped —_ from 
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THE END. 
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1. Tavs have we given a brief analysis of the Ma- 
DICAL EXTRACTS, which will be found of the highest 
use to all those, who are Uesirous of PRESERVING, or 


REGAINING, the INVALUABLE BLESSING OP | 


HEALTH. It is the best work on the subject in any 
language; it is the production of a mind, learned, com- 
prehensive, candid, open to, and desirous of, informa- 
tion; cautious in investigation, yet resolute to embrace 
the truth; a friend to mankind, ardent in his hopes, as 

in his efforts, for increasing the stores of knowledge; and 
particularly interested in the general adoption, and suc- 
cess, of PXEUMATIC- MBDICINE; of the advantages 
of which the author (for he has drawn from the facts of 
others his own conclusions, and incorporated his own 
observations) entertains almost unbounded expectations, 
Shewing evidently that temperament which usually ac- 


companies _ 
From THE ENGLISH Review. | 


2. Since the introduction of every new branch of sci- 
ence (viz. the application of factitious airs to the frame, 
called the Px RUNMATIC MEDICINE) is much assisted 
by a clear and explicit elucidation of the particular grounds 
and circumstances that have led to its application, in this 
point of view the MRDICAL ExTRACTS will be found 
extremely useful and important. The ingenious author 
has here traced with equal breyity and clearness the dif- 
ferent CHEMICAL DISCOVERIES which bear any rela- 
tion to the institution of PXEUMATIC PRACTICE : and 
collected, with much attention and industry, THE MosT 
USEFUL LABOURS of the MOST ENLIGHTENED of 
the faculty, which, by the assistance of notes, alterations 
in the text, and a methodical arrangement, he has formed 
into an excellent body of medical instruetion of the high- 
est utility and importance, eapable of being easily under- 


stood by every one. In making his selection he has dis- 
played 


r 


played sound judgment, and great attention to utility; the 
materials are neatly arranged, and even 2 _ un- 
common EO of language. 

FP n THE ANALYTICAL Review. 


3. In concluding our review, we must observe that the 
very able author of MEDIcaL ExTRACTS has rendered 
an important service to the PROFESSION and MAN- 
KIND IN GENERAL, by bringing into a more con- 
nected point of view, and affording a more clear and sa- 
tisfactory detail. of, 'the' numerous facts and reasonings 
which form the basis of the present improved state of 


medical science. 
Fron THe CRITICAL Review. ' 


4. The MxDICAL EXTRACTS is a work which com- 
prehends the modern improvements in physic, connected 
with the New Chemistry, displaying a KXXOWLEDGE 
which would do eredit to the first medical man in Eng- 
ld. a = 


_ From cher G WE. D. SURGEON, 
' LecTURER ON. ANATOMY, SURGBRY, AND 
Pay8IoOLOGY, IN LONDON. 


8. The Mepicat ExTRACTS are publicly recom- 
mended each course of lectures to his pupils, 
By Doctor Proc, ProyesSOR, anD Raabs os 
' ANATOMY, AT Oxronp. | 


6. In my Hints on Animation, published in the year 
1783, J ventured to prediet that medicine would derive 
considerable advantage from the introduction of ViTAL 
Arn, and the advantage has exceeded my most sanguine 
expectation: and we all feel ourselves greatly indebted to 
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you for your indefatigable exertions, and the elegant and 


instructive work you: hb us, une MEpicaL Ex- 

TRACTS,: þ Wes : | * 
2 7) 12 

7. Dr. B Saks“ e on the Medicinal 

e of Factitious Airs, Mr. Fownsend' s Guide to 

Health, Dr. Trotter. on Scurvy, with the MRDICAI 


1 Fornmons, M. 'D. 


| ExTRACTS, contain many facts, - proving not only ad- 


vantage to have been derived from respiring different 
FACTITIOUS AIRS, but that the most permanent and 
extensive benefits have also been obtained by diet, and 
medicines, exhibited by! 2 stomach upon the Dow prin- 
ciple of chemistry.” > 

+ From Dr. RoLLo, 8 in 116 0 Ac- 


-£17©'> A. ' COUNT or TWO Casts or Diasurus.” 
' * ö 


8. "Th bites eee eee b bo fc 
tually cured by scarifications;/compresses; or the knife, 


But when PNEUMATIC CHRRNMISTRVsball have made 
à progress in the world, and philosoplte-practitioners 
Shall have explained, how poisons produce their _— 
ful effects by -DISOXYGENATING THE "BLOOD, as 

attempted by the judicious author of MEDICAL * 
TRACTS, we may then expect to cure even without the 


assistant of the surgeon 
Fun Tres Rev. Joozrs. "SOIT « Guipe 70 
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